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A Way Out of Depression! 


Blazing a Path to Prosperity 


Do we want prosperity enough to plan and work for it> Do we want 
it enough to quit depending upon “George” and play the game with 


each other, fair and square? 


not give it a try? 


Over 7,000 citizens of Rochester, N. Y., have pledged them- 
selves to spend a total of $5,000,000 during the next three months 
for purchases that they had not intended to make “until times 
improved.” This is the result of a three weeks’ campaign which 
has just been completed, in which 1,600 volunteer “salesmen” 
recruited from the business, professional and civic ranks of the 
city, canvassed the homes of Rochester’s 375,000 citizens for the 
purpose of securing signatures to the following pledge: 


“Believing that a dollar invested in employing labor does more 
good than a dollar given as charity, and desiring to help increase 
employment, I hereby pledge that I will, during the next three 
months, expend at least $....... in improving my home, factory, 
store, buildings or grounds by purchasing equipment or by mak- 
ing needed additions, repairs or alterations; and by making pur- 
chases for myself, family or friends which otherwise might be 
deferred.” 


A coupon attached to each pledge is to be turned in to the 
campaign headquarters after the promised expenditures have 
been made. These fulfilled pledges already are pouring into the 
office. The results from the campaign have exceeded all ex- 
pectations, according to statement of L. M. Todd, retired capi- 
talist and general chairman of the committee, who says: 

“I think possibly we have hit upon something of national im- 
portance. It may be the sign pointing to the way out and serve 
to bring us back to normal times. This $5,000,000 or more is 
going to be turned over many times before it finds its way back 
into the bank vaults. Its by-products will be many, and in addi- 
tion to providing employment, it will furnish the impetus needed 
to keep some businesses going. Consider the importance of such 
a plan if it served to release the idle dollars in, say, a thousand 
of our cities.” 

As direct result of this drive, houses are being modernized, 
repaired and painted; stores are making long needed improve- 
ments; industrial plants are installing new equipment; new auto- 
mobiles are replacing old ones that could have run another year 
or so; housewives are buying new furnishings that they had 
planned to wait another year for, jobs are being created, and 


If we do, there is no reason why this 
plan will not work as well in ‘‘our’’ community as in Rochester. Why 


Breaking the buying strike 


repaired 
optimism 
tical self-help 


tion in other cities 


money is circulating. It is 
no longer fashionable in 
Rochester to boast of wear- 
ing last year’s clothes, or 
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A PLAN THAT IS— 


Getting homes modernized and 


Moving goods and making jobs 
Vitalizing the "Buy Now" idea 


Putting slacker dollars to work 


Creating a city-wide spirit of 
Uniting a community for prac- 
Pointing the way for similar ac- 


Going around the corner and 
yanking Prosperity out of its 





of doing without things. 

The campaign was thoroughly organized, the city being divided 
into sections, with a chairman for each. The volunteer workers 
were coached as to their duties, and instructed to take pledges 
only for purchases that would not have been made now except 
for the campaign. Each pledge signer was told to make his 
expenditures wherever he wished, reporting the amount spent 
to headquarters on the coupon provided for that purpose. No 
publicity was given to the names of the signers, partly to protect 
them against solicitation and partly because it was felt that the 
inducement of personal publicity was not needed, the campaign 
being kept upon the high plane of a civic duty. 

It is only natural that lumbermen should feel a keen interest 
in this campaign, which is certain to develop a very considerable 
amount of modernization and repair work that otherwise would 
not have been undertaken at this time. In answer to an inquiry 
from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a representative of the Crouch 
& Beahan Co., lumber retailers, said: 

“We believe the plan is ideal, and that it will be successful in 
creating new business. We feel certain that there will be a lot 
of new work started which would not otherwise have been got 
under way. In fact, we are already receiving orders from people 
who tell us that they are having the work done in order to help 
in this time of depression. We are heartily in favor of the plan, 
and believe it would be well for any community to adopt it.” 

An expression of approval was also voiced by J. A. Detweiler, 
president Exchange Lumber Co. (Inc.). “The figures thus far 


would indicate that the drive has more than met expectations,” 
said Mr. Detweiler, “and has created an interest in helping the 
unemployment situation by providing jobs rather than handing 
out dollars through charitable organizations.” 

Great interest in the Rochester plan has been expressed in 
Chicago, where prominent business and civic leaders are giving 
it careful study with a view to putting it into operation here. 
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AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 


Hackettstown, N. J. 


55 Main Street 


saw mills made. Years of experience in 
manufacturing machinery have resulted in 
these perfected mills—results prove con- 
clusively that they deliver more work for 
less money. Completely fitted with variable 
belt feed, Timken roller bearings, saw 
guide, steel board roll and steel spreader. 
Full details including sizes and prices are 
outlined in a special bulletin—write for 
it today. 








heretofore to every manufacturer and 
distributor of lumber, and all concerned 
with specifications for lumber, timber and 
other uses. 


385 Pages, 6x9 ins., 98 Figures, 111 Statistical Tables 
Synthetic leather, round corners. Postpaid $4. 
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Lumbermen Should Support President's 
Home-Loan Bank Plan 


T IS to be hoped that Congress will 
take favorable action upon the pend- 
ing legislation for relief of the home 

building situation by the establishment 
of a system of home-loan banks, to 
thaw the frozen credits in this field of 
financial operation and provide for a 
continuous flow of funds for the financ- 
ing of small house construction; by 
making it possible for banks and other 
financial lending agencies to rediscount 
that class of paper, somewhat as com- 
mercial paper is now rediscounted at 
the federal reserve banks. 

[It will be remembered that the Presi- 
dent’s plan, announced Nov. 14, sub- 
ject to congressional approval, calls for 
the establishment of a system of home- 
loan discount banks, perhaps twelve in 
number, corresponding to the twelve 
federal reserve districts, through which 
additional credit for home owners and 
builders to the amount of some two 
billion dollars might be made available. 

These banks would have initial capi- 
tal of $5,000,000 to $30,000,000 each, 
and would be authorized to issue bonds 
or short-term notes to an amount not 
exceeding twelve times the bank’s 
capital, these bonds or notes to be se- 
cured by obligations of the borrowers 
from the discount banks. The result- 
ing credit reservoirs would be used 
for the benefit of mortgage and home 
owners, as a sort of revolving fund. 
Capital for the home loan banks would 
be subscribed by banks and other loan- 
ing agencies. Loans would not be 
made to individuals, but to banks and 
loan associations holding the mort- 
gages given by home owners. 

sriefly, and necessarily inadequately, 
that is the setup of the plan, regard- 
ing which President Hoover in his mes- 
sage to Congress on Dec. 8 further 
said: 

“T recommend the establishment of 
a system of home-loan discount banks 
as the necessary companion in our 
financial structure of the federal re- 
serve banks and our federal land banks. 
Such action will relieve present dis- 
tressing pressures against home and 
farm property owners. It will relieve 
pressures upon and give added strength 
to building and loan associations, sav- 
ings banks, and deposit banks, engaged 
in extending such credits. Such ac- 
tion would further decentralize our 
credit structure. It would revive res- 
idential construction and employment. 
It would enable such loaning institu- 
tions more effectually to promote home 
ownership. I discussed this plan at 
some length in a statement made pub- 
lic Nov. 14 last. This plan has been 


warmly indorsed by the recent na- 


tional conference upon Home Owner- 
ship and Housing, whose members 
were designated by the governors of 
the States and the groups interested.” 

The President’s proposal has aroused 
widespread interest, and elicited many 
expressions of approval not only from 
those factors—such as the lumber and 
building material interests—naturally 
interested in the promotion of home 
building, but also from leaders in the 
field of finance. A letter received by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week 
from a prominent line-yard company 
official expresses his conviction that, 
“A system of home-loan discount banks 
such as proposed by the President 


December 19, 193; 


would revive home building more 
quickly and more generally than any- 
thing else that can be imagined.” 

In view of the benefit to the entire 
country that would accrue from the 
establishment of rediscounting fagjjj. 
ties in the home financing field such as 
the President has proposed, it would 
seem not to be out of place to suggest 
the advisability of lumber and _ build. 
ing material men communicating with 
their representatives in Congress, ex. 
pressing their interest in the proposed 
plan and urging support of the bill for 
giving effect thereto. 

This legislation is now before Con- 
gress, the bill having been introduced 
in the House of Representatives by 
Congressman Luce of Massachusetts: 
identified as H R 5090. In the Senate 
the bill was introduced by Senator 
James Watson of Indiana, and is iden- 
tified as S 35. 


Funds Limited, But Work Effective, Is 
Record of National Campaign 


T HAS required a long time and 
some hard knocks to develop that 
result, but it is apparent that lum- 

bermen generally are beginning to 
realize and appreciate the significance 
of the truth that “the old order 
changeth” and that only by keeping up 
with or a little ahead of this changing 
order may the lumber industry hope to 
survive and to prosper. Only a few 
years ago the average lumberman 
looked upon chemists, technical engi- 
neers and research men not as playing 
a vitally important part in the welfare 
of industry, but rather as freaks, or 
idealists with interesting but wholly 
impractical ideas, entirely foreign to 
the problems affecting the manufactur- 
ing and merchandising of lumber. 

If the trade extension campaign of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, now approaching the end 
of its first three-year program, had 
done nothing more than to make the 
industry conscious of the value and the 
need of research as applied to lumber 
and forest products it would have fully 
justified its existence and have been 
worth every dollar that has been ex- 
pended. But this is only one phase of 
the splendidly constructive work in be- 
half of wood that has been so earnestly 
and sincerely carried forward by those 
charged with this responsibility. 

Hampered by limited and wholly in- 
sufficient funds and the resultant ne- 
cessity of restraining its activities and 
confining them to those features of a 
promotion campaign that seemed most 
important and calculated to be of the 
greatest benefit to the industry as a 
whole—which involved apparent neg- 











lect or minimizing of many other 
worth while activities—the campaign 
has progressed steadily and_ surely 


toward its objective and a foundation 
has been laid upon which, if there be 
no slackening of effort, may be erected 
a final structure of permanency and 
prosperity for the lumber industry. 

It is gratifying to note that despite 
the most serious depression the indus- 
try has suffered in its history there is 
no thought of permitting the trade ex- 
tension campaign to lapse and that 
already sufficient pledges have been 
secured to assure its continuance. The 
scope of its activities, of course, will 
be governed by the amount of funds 
made available, but the plan of opera- 
tion now is made flexible so it may 
expand or contract in accordance with 
conditions that may affect its future 
financing. 

That the lumber industry has suf- 
fered a tremendous loss during the last 
two years can not be denied. How 
much greater the loss and how much 
less secure its future may have been 
without the bolstering effect of the 
National trade extension campaign 
may not be asserted with any cer- 
tainty; but no reasonable thinking in- 
dividual will say that it has not availed 
much and that the work has not been 
truly effective. 

That the campaign will be even 
more effective and compelling during 
the second phase of its activity is 
assured through the gratifying an- 
nouncement that there will be more 
complete solidarity resulting from an 
agreement to merge the trade exten- 
sion programs of the National Hard- 
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wood Lumber Association and the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. The powerful influence rep- 
resented by the former organization, 
for what it sincerely believed to be 
good and sufficient reasons, heretofore 
has not been made available to the big 
campaign. It is distinctly to the credit 
of the wisdom and judgment of the 
leaders in both organizations that in 
a spirit of give and take, a plan has 
been developed that will permit the 
industry to present a solid front in its 


Mutual Confidence 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


campaign in behalf of wood without 
in any way minimizing or sacrificing 
the interest of any particular branch. 

The year is fast drawing to a close. 
It has been one fraught with anxieties, 
difficulties, losses. The industry looks 
hopefully forward to the future. A 
prosperous future can best be assured 
through whole-hearted support of the 
National trade extension campaign, not 
overlooking the value and importance 
of individual promotional effort that 
will tie in with it. 


and United Action 


Requisite for Prosperity 


HERE has been too much wait- 
ing and depending on “master 
minds” to lead us out of the mo- 

rass in which we have been flounder- 
ing for more than two years. We—all 
of us—have been waiting for someone 
in Washington or elsewhere to wave a 
wand and pull rabbits out of the hat. 
In the meantime, while waiting for 
“George” to do his stuff, we have “laid 
low,” cut our expenditures all along 
the line to the very bone, and plumed 
ourselves on our smartness in so doing. 
But taking away the oats hasn’t 
seemed to make the horse any fatter. 

This thing of sitting tight and wait- 
ing for the clouds to roll by hasn’t 
worked, isn’t working now, and won't 


work any better if we wait a hundred 
years. The big trouble is that we have 
been, and are, afraid of each other. 
Jones says, “Why should I loosen up 
when Smith is still holding on to his 
dough?” Smith, likewise, says, “I'll 
hang on to my spare cash until I see 
Jones beginning to loosen up.” And 
so, between the two, who represent 
millions of pretty good folks, the 
wheels of trade and industry are 
locked. 

This mutual distrust must be re- 
placed by confidence before we can 
progress very far along the prosperity 
road. We must feel that if we will 
“play the game” ourselves, others will 
do likewise. The Rochester plan, de- 
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scribed on front page of this issue, is 
teaching the people of that progressive 
and civic-minded city to “play the 
game” with each other in the matter 
of unloosing purse strings for needed 
repair, alteration and improvement of 
homes and other buildings, as well as 
for the purchase of goods for house- 
hold or personal use that otherwise 
would not be bought at this time. The 
plan is simplicity itself, but it changes 
the “buy now” appeal from a mere slo- 
gan to a vital, functioning reality. It 
fosters confidence because _ each 
“spender” knows that he is not alone 
in his buying, but that thousands of 
his townsmen have pledged themselves 
to a similar course of action. 

The plan is being very favorably 
considered by Chicago and other cities. 
Why not promote similar action in 
your community, Mr. Lumberman? It 
would mean more repairing and mod- 
ernizing of homes, more purchases 
from local merchants in every line, 
more jobs for workmen, and more cash 
released for circulation in the com- 
munity. 

With the advent of a new year, let’s 
call a halt on the discredited, and dis- 
creditable, policy of watchful waiting 
for prosperity to come from around the 
corner. It hasn’t got us anything yet, 
and is not likely to get us anything. 
Rather, with confidence in ourselves, 
in each other, and in our country, let 
us go forward and lay the foundation 
for a new and enduring prosperity. 





Announces Closing of Line 


Yards 


Aurora, Itt., Dec. 16—The Alexander Lum- 
ber Co., which owns many yards in Illinois and 
adjoining States, with headquarters in this city, 
announces the closing out of the yards at Bar- 
dolph, Hettick, Fiatt and Deer Creek, also the 
W. E. Terry Lumber Co. yard at Penfield. 
Several other Alexander yards are closing down 
temporarily, for the winter, or until business 
conditions justify reopening and _ restocking; 
namely, the yards at Waggoner, Dorchester, 
Ferris and Caberry, also the W. E. Terry Lum- 
ber Co. yard at New Canton. 

_————— 


Los Angeles Receipts 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., Dec. 16.—Cargo arrivals 
at Los Angeles harbor last week amounted 
to a total of 11,149,000 feet, there having been 
thirteen cargoes of fir with 10,285,000 feet, and 
two of redwood with 864,000 feet. Arrivals 
the preceding week amounted to 7,298,000 feet, 
consisting of seven cargoes of fir with 6,248,000 
feet, and two of redwood with 1,050,000 feet. 
Unsold lumber on the harbor totaled 3,377,000 
feet, compared with 3,431,000 feet the preceding 
week, Fifty-eight vessels are reported laid up, 
and one operating off shore, the same as dur- 
ing the preceding week. 





Coast Exporters Elect Directors 


Tacoma, Wasu., Dec. 12.—Stockholders in 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
held their annual meeting in Tacoma yesterday. 
J. D. Tennant, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 


retired from the board of directors, and L. L. 
Chipman, of the same firm, was named in his 
place. Other resignations were Wilson Clark, 
of Portland, and Homer T. Brinker, of Coos 
Bay. W. A. Whitman, of Seattle, and Charles 
Watzek, of Wauna, Ore., were named for the 
vacancies. A report on conditions in the ex- 
port trade was given by Lee Force, the gen- 
eral manager. 





Trained Inspectors and Estima- 


tors to Canvass for Repair 
Work 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 14.—The American 
Legion and a committee of influential citizens 
are stimulating building material sales through 
a “Put Idle Dollars to Work” campaign. The 
original aim was to create more jobs for ar- 
tisans of all classes by inducing householders 
and business men to do repair work. Now 
the scheme has been broadened. A corps of 
trained inspectors and estimators is to make 
a canvass of homes, business houses and indus- 
trial and other plants throughout Hamilton 
County. Without charge to the owners, these 
inspectors will suggest necessary repairs and 
estimate the cost of doing the work immediately. 
The estimators will endeavor to obtain from 
the property owners a pledge to make im- 
provements within the coming three months. 
It is expected that, with the aid of the press, 
it will be possible to put a million dollars into 
circulation in that period. Retailers and others 
in the lumber trade are co-operating with the 
Legion committees, the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club offering its services. The Chamber of 
Commerce and other organizations also are 
backing the plan. 


Community Woodcutters Sup- 
ply Needy 


RocHESTER, MINN., Dec. 14.—Pioneer log- 
ging days of Minnesota were recalled here yes- 
terday when 120 men participated in the 
Rochester American Legion post’s second com- 
munity woodcutting. 

Sixty cords of wood were made available for 
distribution to needy families, in addition to 40 
cords cut previously. Forty trucks were con- 
tributed by business men, public departments 
and contractors for hauling the wood to 
Rochester. 

Legion officials estimate the wood will keep 
50 families warm throughout the winter and 
pointed out that a considerable part of the wel- 
fare fund will be released for additional pur- 
chase of food and clothing. 





-Millwork Contract for Supreme 
Court Building Awarded 


WasHIncTton, D. C., Dec. 14.—Announce- 
ment has been made here that a company lo- 
cated just outside of Milwaukee, Wis., has re- 
ceived an order for all the interior woodwork 
of the United States Supreme Court Building, 
now being built here at a cost of $8,500,000. 
The order for the woodworking contracts 
amounts to between $400,000 and $500,000. 

The building will contain some 70 paneled and 
wainscoted rooms, the largest of which is the 
reading room, 190 feet long, 100 feet wide and 
30 feet high. All woodwork to be put into the 
building is American quarter sawed white oak 
from Indiana. Carving to be done in the build- 
ing alone amounts to over $100,000. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Home Loan Discount Banks 

We read with great interest in your issue 
of Nov. 21 a synopsis of the bill to establish 
home loan discount banks and we at once 
wrote our Congressman, outlining it and 
urging his active support. We are anxious 
to continue active agitation, not only with 
our own member of Congress but through 
contacts in other States with many other 
congressmen. Perhaps you can tell us 
whether this bill has been framed, intro- 
duced and printed. If so, we would like to 
know the number of the bill and the name 
of the sponsors. We are anxious to do active 
work in support of this bill but want to do 
so intelligently and with the proper informa- 
tion at hand.—INQuIRY No, 2743. 

{This inquiry comes from the vice president 
of a large organization in the middle West, 
identified with the lumber and millwork indus- 
try. Legislation providing for the establishment 
of home loan discount banks is now before Con- 
gress. In the House of Representatives the bill 
was introduced by Congressman Luce of Massa- 
chusetts, identified as H R 5090. In the Senate 
the bill was introduced by Senator James Wat- 
son of Indiana and is identified as S 35. Lum- 
bermen and business men generally may legiti- 
mately make every effort to bring about the 
early passage of this legislation, inasmuch as it 
is calculated to revive home building and pro- 
vide employment for many artisans and laborers 
throughout the country, who now are idle.— 
EpIror. | 


Retail Yard Inventory Records 


I wonder if you have a pamphlet or records 
showing the best and most used way of keep- 
ing records of retail lumber yards, so that 
in case of a fire it would be easy to know 
what the loss would be and be fair to both 
the owner and the insurance company and 
be acceptable to the latter. 

There are several ways, but to get a good 
system that does not require too much work 
and that will be suitable to the smaller coun- 
try yards is the problem. A system that re- 
quires too much work is likely to be neg- 
lected. 

It is about inventory time and a good time 
to make a change. The profits this year will 
not cause many to put on extra help to keep 
records.—INQUIRY No. 2,741. 

[The foregoing letter comes from an Illinois 
retailer. In response he has been given in- 
formation concerning a “Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book,” which is widely used by the 
smaller country yards in all sections. The book 
is indexed for ready reference and the sizes 
commonly carried in the yards are printed in 
the book. The printing of the sizes not only 
saves the work of writing them in but it throws 
similar stocks together in the book and the in- 
dex makes quick reference practicable. The 
book is listed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
catalog of books for lumbermen, copies are 
sent on approval and special prices are made in 
quantities. 

Evidently, the inquirer is especially interested 
in obtaining details of a perpetual inventory 
system, one that can be kept uptodate without 
too much labor. A system of this character 
necessitates the recording of removals from and 
additions to stock as they are made from day 
to day. Evidently, also the inquirer is chary 
of systems of this kind that require extra cler- 
ical work in connection with every sale and 
every purchase that is made. Some dealers 
keep track of stock by placing cards on piles 
and bins, whereon the yard men record at the 
time they are made additions to and removals 
from stock. The same end is achieved by 
others by copying in the office items of stock 
from invoices received and frum delivery sheets 
of stock sold and delivered. 

_A perpetual inventory is really the only de- 
vice for providing a reliable and acceptable 


record of stock on hand at any given time, and 
of course such a record should be kept in the 
fireproof vault in the yard office if it is to be 
available in case of fire. While the daily labor 
involved in keeping a perpetual inventory may 
appear costly, such a record serves so many 
other purposes in connection with the manage- 
ment of the yard in addition to that of insur- 
ance protection, that it is believed to be a good 
investment. It may serve as a check on over- 
buying, may help to prevent shortages in needed 
stocks and may afford the information needed 
to stimulate the movement of slow items. In 
fact, a perpetual inventory makes immediately 
accessible a lot of information that is essential 
to good management. The name of the inquirer 
will be supplied on request.—Ebi!Tor.] 


White Ash for Shovel Handles 


Will you please send us a list of manufac- 
turers of white ash second growth, suitable 
for shovel handles?—INQuIRY No. 2734. 

[This inquiry comes from a wholesale lum- 
ber concern in Wisconsin. In response the 
inquirer has been supplied with a list of manu- 
facturers and wholesalers of ash lumber. The 
name of the inquirer will be furnished to any 
one in position to supply second growth ash 
suitable for the purpose mentioned.—EpiTor. } 


Hickory Spring Boards Wanted 


We are in the market for hickory spring 
boards for delivery to Tamaqua, Pa., and we 
would appreciate it if you will give us a list 
of the reliable manufacturers who could fur- 
nish 5/8-inch thick and 8-inch wide; 8% feet, 
10 feet and 12 feet lengths and must be sound 
living timber. Kindly let us have this in- 
formation as soon as possible.—INQUIRY No. 
2,737. 

[The above inquiry comes from the purchas- 
ing agent of a large industrial concern in the 
east. The names of a number of manufacturers 
have been given the inquirer as a_ possible 
source of supply of this material. Concerns 


in position to supply these hickory spring 
boards will be given the name of the inquirer 
upon request.—EbiTor. | 


. . 

Drying Pine Lumber Under Cover 

We are interested in the possibility of dry- 
ing good pine lumber under cover to prevent 
stain and checking. It is understood that 
some time ago an article on this subject 
appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but 
we are unable to find the edition containing 
the article 

Will you be good enough to send us a copy 
or to advise us where it may be obtained? We 
shall also be obliged for any other advice 
or information on the subject that you may 
be kind enough to give.—INQUIRY No. 2,740, 

{This inquiry comes frormn Canada. It is be- 
lieved that the article the inquirer has in mind 
appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sey- 
eral years ago. The article described a method 
of cold seasoning of lumber under cover as prac- 
ticed by a concern in the Pacific Northwest. 
So far as known at this time the method of 
cold seasoning has not been widely adopted. 

Sap or blue stain is due to a fungus that 
lives on the nutritive materials of the sapwood 
of many species. When the sap is dried up 
the fungus becomes inactive, but it becomes 
active when the moisture content of the wood 
and other conditions are favorable as they may 
be in air drying. Dipping in chemicals and 
careful piling in narrow open piles lessen the 
amount of sap stain, but may not prevent it 
entirely. Kiln drying, however, at the proper 
temperature not only destroys the fungus and 
thus prevents its becoming active again, but 
effects many other economies. 

Drying of hardwoods under cover is prac- 
ticed to some extent by manufacturers of small 
dimension. The stock is very carefully piled in 
sheds that are roofed but that are open at the 
sides, and care is taken to protect the sides of 
the piles from the direct rays of the sun. The 
name of the inquirer will be supplied on re- 
quest.—EbiITor. | 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 
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From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








The damage to timber in the | with drouth. 
Menominee, Mich. district by 
the late tornado is ascertained 


For some time| C. 
at White Haven the sawmills |aire lumberman of Muskegon, 
have been unable to run and 


H. Hackley, the million- 


Mich., proposes next year to 


to be fully as great as was at 
first feared. The timber lies 
perfectly flat, mostly one way. 
It is feared that before the 
trees can be cut into logs a 
large portion of them will be 
ruined by fire or become worm 
eaten. Most of the timber was 
torn up by the roots. 
. * * 


Several hundred cords of bit- 
ter-nut hickory are being cut 
in the forests of Addison 
County, Vermont, to be used in 
making ox bows. The wood is 
worth $8 a cord at shipping 
points and the ox bows will be 
sent to Brazil. 

* *# @# 


While the floodgates of 
heaven have been opened upon 
the West and brimming rivers 
and overflowed lowlands are 
complained of in various sec- 
tions, Pennsylvania is parched 





the raftsmen have been obliged 
to hang up operations. 
* * * 


At New Orleans, La., the 
Erlander Syndicate re- 
cently awarded Fletcher, Was- 
senburg & Co., of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., the contract to build a 
25-mile trestle work across 
Lake Pontchartrain at a cost 
of $1,250,000. This is said to 
be the largest timber contract 
ever awarded in the United 
States. 

— 7 

Four million feet of logs will 
be hung up in Pleasant River, 
Penobscot County, Maine, this 
season. The mills below Pen- 
obscot boom will winter about 
25,000,000 feet and _ 15,000,- 
000 feet more will remain in 
the boom itself. This, too, 
when the mills in that section 
have cut too much lumber for 
the good of the market. 





erect a residence in that city 
that will cost more, and be 
finer in every respect, than any 
that has yet been built there. 
> & = 

The hands in Beaudry, Val- 
licott & Co. mill, North Mus- 
kegon, Mich., had a strike of 
their own last week. That mill 
had adhered to the eleven and 
a half hour system, but when 
the strike came, ten hours was 
conceded within five minutes. 
It looks as if strikers had very 
nearly gained their point when 
they can bring the proprietors 
to time as quickly as that. 


The proposed railroad from 
Toledo, Ohio, to Frankfort, 
Mich., which will cut Michigan 
through “on the bias,” seems to 
be a foregone conclusion, work 
having been begun on the To- 
ledo end. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Trade Slow But Prices Are Firmly Held; 
Small-Mill Output Lower 


Recent reports from practically all southern pine produc- 
ing sections tell of heavy and prolonged rains that have 
made logging almost impossible, and greatly restricted the 
operations of the small mills, which had been offering 
strong competition during the unusually good fall weather 
that permitted them to run much later in the season than 
they are normally able to. This competition, while it lasted, 
did not greatly influence the position of the larger mills on 
prices, which have been rather firmly held in most of the 
sales territory. In the Atlantic coast market, competition 
from waterborne West Coast stocks has been quite severe. 
Middle West and northern yards are sending in few orders, 
and transit cars of small-mill stock have been difficult to 
sell. There is little industrial buying, but a few orders have 
been received for large construction projects. Railroads 
are not in the market, but are said to be figuring on larger 
purchases as soon as they have a prospective operating 
profit assured by adjustments of rates and costs. Mill 
bookings in the week ended Dec. 12 were 20 percent below 
the cut, but shipments were only about 13 percent below. 


Bad Weather Reduces Eastern Shortleaf Production; 
Many Inquire About New Year Delivery 


The latest reports from the Carolinas and the Southeast 
say that the weather has become unfavorable. The output 
of North Carolina pine for the week ended Dec. 12 showed 
a reduction, and bookings exceeded it by one percent. 
Before that, open weather has been permitting late opera- 


‘tions at the small mills, and their competition apparently 


depressed prices further. Average sales prices of North 
Carolina pine for the week ended Dec. 12 were in nearly all 
instances appreciably lower than those of the preceding 
week. They are now so low, in fact, that they have become 
attractive to buyers, more of whom are negotiating about 
placement of orders for shipment after the first of the year. 
Yard business as a whole is light, but some box has sold for 
water shipment at fair prices, and there are a number of 
foreign inquiries for higher grades. A good many of the 
larger operators are holding their quotations very firm, and 
have refused low offers. 

Georgia roofer output has been cut down by heavy rains. 
Mills will be unable to depend on large underweights, and 
prices may become stiffer. More inquiries in regard to 
shipment after the first of the year are reported. 


Some of the Scarcer West Coast Items Are Stronger; 
Sales Continue Ahead of Cut 


West Coast producers continue to hold down their out- 
put, that for the week ended Dec. 12 being slightly less than 
27 percent of mill capacity, and at about practically the 
same level as in the preceding week. Bookings maintained 
about the same lead as in the preceding week, exceeding 
the output by 7% percent. Reports of identical mills indi- 
cated an increase in both production and new business, 
with production well ahead. 

Rail business showed a further seasonal decline. Most 
of the buying is of a fill-in character, with stocking up being 
postponed until after inventory. A strengthening has been 
noted in some scarce items. Drop siding average during 
the period ended Dec. 14 rose $1.20, chiefly accounted for 
by an advance of about $2 in B&better. While the flooring 
average also gained, this was chiefly because of an advance 


in 5/4. There was, however, a general strengthening in 

o. 1, 2x4-inch dimension, averaging 40 cents. No. 1 
boards, 6- and 12-inch were a little softer, bringing down 
the average, but 8- and 10-inch were steady. 

General weakness is reported in the Atlantic coast mar- 
ket, but bookings for intercoastal shipment increased in the 
week ended Dec. 12, and files of unfilled orders at the mills 
are rather heavy. Retail demand is small and a good part 
of receipts is going into storage. There is a feeling that 
ship rates may break from the $9 basis, so retailers tend 
to hold off the market and seek bargains in transit lumber. 
Distributers are confident, however, that there must be con- 
siderable stocking up after the turn of the year, and many 
of them seem inclined to build up their own assortments 
in preparation. California stocks had recently touched a 
very low point, and shipments there were increased during 
the last week. 

All foreign markets remain dull, one of the best buyers, 
Japan, having joined the long list of countries that have 
abandoned the gold standard. Trade is hindered by 
unfavorable exchange and hope for lower freights. 


Western Pine Prices Steadier; Output Now Very Low; 
Buyers Show Greater Interest 


Orders booked by identical western pine mills are run- 
ning around 60 percent of those for the corresponding 
period of last year, while output is about two-thirds less 
than last year’s. Gross stocks Dec. 12 were already about 
13 percent less than last year’s, and will be steadily reduced 
during the winter. Total production in the week ended 
Dec. 12 was only 11 percent capacity, and bookings were 
more than twice as large. Sales prices during the week 
ended Dec. 14 were firmer. Ponderosa shop was stronger, 
and sugar pine shop was steady. Idaho selects advanced, 
and Ponderosa kept about even, while commons in both 
these species held their ground. The conviction seems to 
be growing in all distributing and consuming centers that 
prices are going to be higher. Stocks of retail yards and 
industrial users are everywhere low, and the inquiry shows 
more life. It is hardly expected, however, that there will 
be much activity in buying until after inventory time, but 
the outlook for trade early in the New Year is brighter. 


Hardwood Users Hold Off But Are Expected to Enter 
Market Early in New Year 


Total hardwood bookings in the week ended Dec. 12 were 
22 percent in excess of production, and were slightly ahead 
of shipments. Further reduction of southern output is 
being caused by rains, high water having driven logging 
crews out of the lowlands in some sections. Buyers as a 
rule are disposed to hold off until after inventory time, but 
their stocks are so low that they often have to come into 
the market for small lots, on which they need quick ship- 
ment. The best demand is coming from the automotive 
industries. Purchasing by furniture and radio plants has 
fallen off, but is expected to revive after the holidays. 
Flooring and millwork factories are taking little. Sellers 
believe that most industrial plants will have to add to their 
assortments early in the new year, so are not eager to 
book at present prices for shipment later. The oaks, how- 
ever, are probably the only really strong species, for the 
general market continues highly competitive. Foreign 
trade has been disappointing, for the drop in the exchange 
value of the English currency has greatly increased the laid 
down cost of American hardwoods. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 36 and 37; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 57 to 60 
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Reasons Why New Year Will 
Bring Better Demand 
and Prices 


3IRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 14.— Convinced 
that conditions are going to be greatly im- 
proved and that there will be developed early 
in the coming year an active demand for lum- 
ber, a well known lumberman who requested 
that his name be not used was feeling opti- 
mistic and cheerful when interviewed by a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
“I certainly can not help but believe that the 
new year is going to usher in a better demand 
and also better prices for lumber of all kinds,” 
said this lumberman, and, commenting further 
on the situation, he continued: 


We believe that stocks at the mills are now 
at a lower ebb than they have been in a long 
time, and I am frank to say that if any order 
of any size or consequence came out it would 
be filled within a reasonable length of time 
only with considerable difficulty. 

We firmly believe that when the demand 
begins to develop in the coming new year, 
many yards, industrials and general consum- 
ers of lumber are going to experience diffi- 
culty in getting filled orders which have been 
placed at cheap prices. As a rule, you know 
when the market goes up, higher priced orders 
take the preference over the cheap orders and 
buyers who have placed orders at a cheap 
price and feel confident of receiving the stock 
are going to be sadly disappointed and they 
may be compelled to replace orders at higher 
prices. This will be new business that is 
sure to develop and will make things boom 
and hum in the lumber business once they 
get started. We believe it is going to be a 
long, long time before any of the shippers 
are going to forget the lesson learned during 
the last eighteen to twenty-four months. We 
believe when things do begin to really pick 
up, the majority of the mills, insofar as quo- 
tations, shipments etc. are concerned, will go 
into their shells until the market advances 
to a point that will more or less compensate 
them for some of the heavy losses they have 
taken during the above period. 

Our company is receiving quite a number 
of letters from its salesmen who are scattered 
from Kansas City on the west to New York 
City on the east and from Birmingham, Ala., 
on the south, to 200 miles north of the Cana- 
dian line, and many of these letters say that 
the people are feeling more optimistic, that 
things are gradually getting better, that the 
new year will see everyone entertaining a 
much more optimistic spirit and more inclined 
to really get busy and see if they can help 
to bring about a return of prosperity. 

The above forces, together with the efforts 
being made by our representatives at Wash- 
ington, sooner or later are going to turn the 
trick and gradually lead us out of the wilder- 
ness of despair in which the country has been 
floundering during the last eighteen to twenty- 
four months. 





To Turn to Mining After Last 
Log Is Cut 


ARKADELPHIA, ARK., Dec. 14.—Another one 
of Arkansas’ saw mills has cut its last log and 
will be dismantled. The Ozan-Graysonia Lum- 
ber Co. at Graysonia, Clark County, probably 
will devote much attention to the development 
of the cinnabar deposits found on its property 
which comprises several thousand acres of cut- 
over lands. Geologists have found good out- 
croppings of the ore which is comparatively 
rare. It is the ore from which mercury or 
quicksilver is manufactured. 

There was sadness at the mill town when 
the last log was cut. The late George Grayson, 
for whose father the town was named, and C. C. 
Jackson, were among the Arkadelphia men 
interested extensively in the mill. 

The planing mill will continue to operate 
until the stock on hand is worked up, but that 
will not require long. 

Before it was established at Graysonia the 
mill was operated on an even larger scale in 
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Arkadelphia, just across the Ouachita River at 
what was known as Daleville. When the vast 
acreage of timber on the east side of the river 
was cut, it was found too expensive to build a 
long rail line and perhaps a bridge across the 
river, so the mill was moved 25 miles west. 
Smaller mills will spring up from time to 
time in pine tracts in the county, some of which 
have been reforested in the last 30 years, but 
the day of the big sawmill is over in these parts. 





Reflections 


There have been 

A lot of sad things happen 

This year. 

We have lost a lot of money; 
Our securities have all 

Shrunk in value; 

Our plant, of 

Which we have been so proud 
Isn’t worth much more 

Than the bonds that stand against 
Though we put into it 

A good many thousands of dollars. 


t 


Where has it all gone? 

What's it all about? 

What have I done, to 

Have brought me to such a state? 
I was industrious 

And I saved my money. 

I put it into things that 

I thought were worth while. 

I did not blow my money 

Like some of my neighbors 

Who apparently had a good time. 
I bought Double A securities 
And had what seemed to me 

A good deal of satisfaction 

In providing for the future 
When I could take it easier. 


But now I find myself 

Nearly in the same fix 

As those happy-go-lucky-neighbors 
Who ate, drank and made merry. 
Still, I think there is a difference. 
If I hadn’t tried 

I would now be kicking myself 
For the fix I’m in. 

I would be saying 

I might have saved something 
For just this thing. 


The leveling up or down process 
Has caught us all; 

Swept down those 

Who thought they were smart; 
Swept up those 

Who had never cared. 

And now we all begin over again. 


Thinking it over 

We have one big advantage— 

We learned how to save 

How to meet difficult situations. 
The other fellow just drifted— 

He never learned how. to get ahead. 
He’s in a bad fix. 

I feel sorry for him. 

I’m not nearly as bad off as he is. 


We will find our place. 

It’s going to be hard 

To do without some things. 

Yet we will appreciate those 
Needful things that we do have. 
We will be a little kinder, 

A little more thoughtful, 

A little more generous, 

And when that Great Day comes 
For the final settlement 

We hope the account 

Will be balanced 

With a little in our favor. 
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Central Northwest Shows Build. 
ing Gains, While Other Sec- 
tions Register Losses 


With only one important territory in the 37 
States east of the Rockies showing a gain in 
new construction contracts, recession in build- 
ing and construction continued unabated during 
November, according to F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion figures. The advancing district was the 
central Northwest territory, comprised of 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, the northern peninsula 
of Michigan, and northwest Wisconsin. Its 
total of $6,900,600, comparing with $4,851,000 
in November 1930, showed gains in all three 
major construction groups. 

Total construction contracts awarded in No- 
vember in the entire 37 States east of the 
Rockies amounted to $151,195,900. This was 
divided among the three major classes with 
$45,290,400 in residential building; $58,495,800 
in non-residential building and $47,409,700 in 
public works and utilities. The loss from Oc- 
tober when large contracts for Radio City 
(New York) swelled the total amounted to 
38 percent as contrasted with a customary sea- 
sonal decline of less than 15 percent. . 

Residential contracts awarded during No- 
vember showed a loss in dollar volume of 25 
percent as contrasted with October; the decline 
from November, 1930, amounted to 44 percent, 
Non-residential building contracts awarded in 
November declined 41 percent from October 
and 39 percent from November of last year. 

Public buildings were alone in the non-resi- 
dential group to advance during November and 
also for the eleven elapsed months of the year, 
for which a gain of 39 percent was shown as 
compared with the corresponding period of 


1930. The decline in commercial buildings was 
49 percent, while factories showed a loss of 
53 percent. 


Residential gains over November 1930 were 
scored during the 
England and the central Northwest. Non- 
residential building advances were made in the 
Metropolitan area of New York, middle At- 
lantic, Southeastern, and central Northwest dis- 
tricts. Increases in public works and _ utilities 
were registered in the New England, upstate 
New York, central Northwest, and southern 
Michigan territories. 

The five territories showing the largest totals 
during November were metropolitan New York 
with $33,000,300; New England with $17,104,- 
200; middle Atlantic with $21,431,500; Pitts- 
burgh district with $15,610,000; and the Chi- 
cago district with $13,640,700. 





Lay Cornerstone for New 
Forestry Building 


Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 14.—Laying of the 
cornerstone of the Louis Marshall Memorial 
new science building at the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse University, on 
Dec. 4 marked the twentieth anniversary of the 
college and was symbolic of the rapid growth 
of the institution, the physical properties of 
which now embrace three large buildings and 
approximately 7,000 acres of land. The corner- 
stone was laid by former Gov. Alfred E. Smith, 
and the ceremony, conducted by Dean Hugh P. 
Baker, was participated in by the board of 
trustees of the college of forestry, Chancellor 
Charles W. Flint, of Syracuse University, Com- 
missioner of Education Frank P. Graves, and 
Rabbi Benjamin Friedman. The cornerstone 
contained a copper box in which were deposited 
records of the college, live copies of newspa- 
pers, coins, and many publications of the col- 
lege. The new science building, which is now 
about 65 percent complete, will be dedicated 
next summer or early in the fall, when it 1s 
expected that representatives and educators from 
many parts of the United States will be pres- 
ent. 
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CampripGeE, Mass., Dec. 14.—Action enthusi- 
astically received by a large gathering of lum- 
bermen as a long forward step in behalf of the 
lumber industry was officially announced Friday 
evening by Building Commissioner Edward W. 
Roemer, of Boston, as the principal speaker at 
the December session of the Boston Lumber 
School, meeting here in the rooms of the Cam- 
bridge Industrial Association. Effective April 
1, 1932, the Boston building code will require 
that all lumber used for load carrying purposes 
shall be grade-marked and comply fully with 
American Lumber Standards. As president of 
the New England Building Officials Conference, 
Commissioner Roemer stated that this radical 
action by Boston is the first step in a move to 
establish a standard building code which he 
confidently predicted will eventually be accepted 
and made effective throughout the six New 
England States. When the new regulations be- 
come effective certain changes also will be made 
in the official allowances for load-carrying 
capacity of lumber, all in an upward direction 
and particularly favorable for western hemlock 
and eastern spruce, hitherto penalized because 
of shipment into the local market of inferior 
grades and scant sizes. 

Full credit was given by the Boston building 
commissioner for the action he has taken to a 
committee of local lumber dealers headed by 
Granville B. Fuller, of G. Fuller & Son Lumber 
Co., Brighton, which has been hard at work for 
more than a year on the task of compiling a 
simple handbook of lumber specifications for the 








guidance of architects. Other members of the 
committee were U. M. Carlton, Dix Lumber 
Co., Stuart Huckins, Tim-Manson-Huckins Co. 
and Frank E. Witte, Blacker & Shepard Co. 
This action was inspired by an address before 
the Boston Lumber School by Prof. Charles W. 
Killam, head of the department of architecture 
at Harvard University, who asserted that in- 
volved nomenclature, great confusion of grades 
and sizes, and contradictory claims by various 
lumber associations in behalf of different species 
are seriously handicapping the use of wood for 
many structural purposes and prejudicing archi- 
tects in favor of steel, concrete and other mate- 
rials regarding which they have simple, accurate 
information on a soundly scientific basis. Copies 
of the new regulations, written by the lumber- 
men’s committee and officially promulgated by 
Commissioner Roemer, are now being printed 
for widespread distribution among lumber deal- 
ers, builders, contractors, architects, and all 
concerned. 

The new Boston Building Code regulations 
pertaining to lumber are as follows: 


REGULATIONS PERTAINING TO LUMBER 


To Take Effect April 1, 1932. 


(Authorized Under Chapter 550, Acts of 1907, 
Section 8 As Amended.) 


1. Grade-Marked—On and after April 1, 
1932, all lumber (beams, boards, dimension, 
joists, planks, posts ete.) used for load carrying 
purposes shall bear the official grade-mark of 
the association under whose rules the lumber 
was manufactured and graded, or equivalent 
identification acceptable to the building com- 
missioner. ‘ 

2. Quality—The quality of lumber and tim- 
bers shall be at least equal to manufacturers’ 
association commercial grades, based on Ameri- 
can Lumber Standards as published in Simpli- 
fied Practice Recommendation R 16-29, Fourth 
Edition, July 1, 1929, by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Structural members 
and lumber used for load carrying purposes 
Shall be at least equal to the following: 


(a) For shoring, roof boarding and roof 
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plank, sub-flooring, form lumber, and for tem- 
porary purposes, No. 2 common, 

(b) For studding (2x3-inch, 2x4-inch, 2x6- 
inch and 3x4-inch), and for posts not exceeding 
4x4-inch, No. 2 common. 

(c) For other boarding, sidewall sheathing, 
ete. less than 2 inch (nominal) in thickness, No. 
3 common. 

(d) For joists, planks, rafters, beams, gird- 
ers, struts and tension members in trusses, and 
similar load-carrying members less than 5 inch 
(nominal) in thickness, not less than No. 1 
common (and merchantable when so graded). 


(e) For timbers, stringers, and columns 5 
inch and thicker, not less than No. 1 common 
(and merchantable when so graded). 

Remanufacture: For lumber developed by re- 
sawing or cross-cutting, the grade shall be de- 
termined by the quality of the resulting individ- 
ual pieces and in accordance with the provisions 
of this and of the preceding sections. 

3. Sizes—AN wood structural members shall 
be of sufficient size and cross section to carry 
their combined live and dead loads safely within 
the allowable working stresses as specified in 
Section 14, Chapter 550, Acts of 1907 as 
amended. 

The minimum lumber sizes required refer to 
the nominal (rough green) description of size, 
for which American Lumber Standard dressed 
sizes shall be accepted as minimum. The rough 
sizes shall in no case be less in thickness or 
width than will allow dressing to these Ameri- 
can Lumber Standard dressed sizes. In com- 
putations to determine the necessary size of 
lumber members, the net cross section or 
actual size of the members installed shall be 
size. 

No framing lumber or built-up members in 
girders and trusses shall be less than 15% inches 
(dressed) in thickness. No struts shall be less 
than 2x6-inch nominal. 

4. Conformity of Plans—The quality, species 
and actual size shall be indicated for all struc- 
tural members on the plans filed for approval. 


Are Minimum Requirements 


It was explained by Commissioner Roemer 
that these are minimum requirements, and 
where the architect, builder and owner choose 
to specify better grades than required suitable 
credit will be given as regards strength, ca- 
pacity etc. 

There was a record attendance at the lumber 
school, which is sponsored by the Harry L. 
Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club No. 13 of Boston, to 
learn about the new regulations through the 
addresses and discussions. Among the guests 
were President Benjamin W. Downing and 
Secretary-Manager Paul S. Collier of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Prof. Killam, of Harvard University, and build- 
ing department officials of cities and towns in 
the metropolitan district. 

After some interesting and pungent comment 
on the Home Building Conference at Washing- 
ton, which he had attended as a delegate, and 
decrying the advocacy by certain enthusiasts of 
“machine made homes,” Commissioner Roemer 
stated that his only motive in approving regu- 
lations specifying grade-marked lumber and 
American Lumber Standards is to best serve 
his fellow citizens whom he officially represents. 
He saw a possible chance for dealers to take 
advantage by raising the price of grade-marked 
lumber, but is trusting the trade to play fair 
and believes it to be in their own best interest 





The Classified Section Will 
Turn Unused Equip- 
ment into Cash 
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Boston Dealers Approve Code Provisions 


New Regulations Relating to Lumber Are Explained by City's Building Com- 
missioner at Session of Lumber School—To Become Effective April 1, 19732 


to do so. Eastern spruce manufacturers are not 
well organized as are the southern pine and 
Douglas fir producers, but they must now get 
together and grade-mark or be barred from the 
Boston market. The necessity of grade-marked 
lumber is very obvious. Steel and concrete are 
thoroughly standardized but lumber, which is 
very different from any other material going 
into building, has lagged far behind and will be 
discarded unless it meets modern requirements, 
he said. 

He said that after hearing a great deal of 
criticism of West Coast lumber, while agents 
of the Coast producers were endeavoring to 
have fir accepted by eastern building codes as 
equal to southern pine, he made a personal visit 
to the Coast mills to ascertain the facts. As 
the result of this investigation he told meetings 
of Coast producers they were ruining their mar- 
ket in the East by the inferior quality of the 
stuff they were shipping. He found scanty size 
green lumber of No. 2 and No. 3 grade being 
loaded for cargo shipment to the East Coast, 
while some of the best lumber he ever saw, 
No. 1 and better and sound, dense structural 
grades were stacked in enormous quantities 
around the same mills for rail shipment to the 
middle West and other markets. The Commis- 
sioner further said: 

When I first went to the West Coast I couldn’t 
believe that Douglas fir was as good as long- 
leaf yellow pine. After seeing the lumber they 
have there—lumber we don’t always get here— 
I saw that their better structural grade is as 
good as the dense grade of longleaf southern 
pine. 

For this grade the commissioner said he 
would allow a load capacity of 1600 pounds, 
provided it was grade-marked by the manufac- 
turer, and allow 1200 pounds for the ordinary 
structural grade. The Coast producers asked an 
allowance of 1300 pounds for their western hem- 
lock, but he had decided to allow 1100, the same 
as for grade-marked eastern spruce, which for- 
merly was accorded 900. Higher load capaci- 
ties might be accorded, he indicated. 

U. M. Carlton, Dix Lumber Co., said that the 
practice of shipping up to 15 percent No. 2 on 
orders for No. 1 had hurt lumber because a lot 
is no better than the poorest in it, and it is up 
to the West Coast lumbermen to maintain their 
grades scrupulously. Two of the largest eastern 
spruce manufacturers have already been induced 
by the Boston committee to size and grade- 
mark their lumber, and Mr. Carlton was hopeful 
the others would fall into line and also accept 
the grade No. 1 common in place of the present 
“merchantable” grade. 

Prof. Killam expressed gratification that a 
long step in the right direction had been taken 
by the lumber trade. He said: 

It is unwise to limit by legislation the mate- 
rial we may use in building private homes. A 
little sentence that has crept in here and there 
in fireproof or fire-resisting regulations has cost 
this country millions of dollars in recent years. 
Lumber should be left in the place where it can 
be properly used. The time is soon coming when 
the cheap all-metal house will be provided for 
the man earning low wages. Steel and con- 
crete and other materials are becoming more 
and more your serious competitors. This is a 
good start toward making it easier for archi- 
tects and engineers to specify lumber, But some 
things are still worrying me. For instance, is 
a 2x8 going to be a 1%x7%, or what? Or must 
we ask for a 3x9 to get at least a 2x8. My 
profession is an exact science, and we must 
have exact information to make our buildings 
safe. Steel and concrete and other material 
industries give us the exact information and 
supply exact materials. You lumbermen must 
do the same to hold the trade. 
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Plywood “Makes 


Good’ in Floors 
and Side Walls 


\ few months ago Chicagoans motoring on 
Leif Ericson Drive, Grant Park’s lake shore 
non-stop speedway which leads invitingly south 
[ Road, watched with interest 


from Roosevelt 
to day as carload after carload of 


from day 
long poles disappeared into the “made ground” 
south of Soldier Feld, under the hammering of 
a pair of pile-drivers. [This work was described 
in the July 18 issue of the AMERICAN LU MBER- 
MAN.] A sign announced that here would be the 
beautiful Hall of Science building of the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition, the 1933 Chicago 
World's Fair. 

Then two tall derricks took charge of the 
scene, and with almost incredible speed a huge 
steel frame-work began to rise as skilled work- 
men wrestled with girder and beam. Chicago 
is quite well accustomed to the rapidity of steel 
construction, however, so this part called for 
only passing comment. To the metropolitan 
mind, steel construction is always speedy—that'’s 
taken as a matter of course. 

But when the installation of the exterior 
walls began, and was carried forward with a 
speed just as great or even greater, then folks 
began to “sit up and take notice.” Here was 
wood, and it was being put on in a hurry. 
People who inspected the job as it progressed 
from one stage to another had to revise their 
ideas of the ability of wood to compete with 
other construction materials in this age of 
speed. Some had to revise also their ideas as 
to the strength of wood, for they were informed 
that this Harbord (made by the Harbor Ply- 
wood Corporation) is said to be stronger, 
weight for weight, than steel. And its use by 
the Exposition quickly settles the question as 
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One could hardly ask for a more potent and significant endorsement of plywood as a practical, 
economical, versatile and sturdy construction material than the fact that it is used for the roof, 
sub-floors and exterior sidewalls of this huge building, the Hall of Science at A Century of 


Progress, the 1933 Chicago World's Fair. 


Bright, glossy colors on the face of the material, 


brilliantly illuminated at night, will give the appearance of metal and glass 


to whether it’s stylish, or out-of-date, to use 
wood, for this great enterprise is looked upon 
as the fashion dictator in construction matters. 

Very impressive is the extent to which Doug- 
las fir plywood is utilized. Half a million feet 
of %-inch Harbord has been used for the 
roof and sub-floors (the finish floor has not 
been selected but it is expected to be some 
sort of a sound-deadening composition), and 
the purpose for which 300,000 feet of 14-inch 
stock was purchased is still more revolutionary 

everything about the Fair is intended to be 
revolutionary, intensely practical, and thought- 
provoking, officials have announced. This is 
the material which constitutes the outside walls, 
but it will be difficult for even the manufac- 
turers to recognize the plywood when the build- 
ing is completed. It will be covered with glossy 
paint of several colors, and at night colored 
lights will play on it, combining to give the ap- 








oe 





pearance of a creation of metal and glass rising 
from colored terraces. 

All the plywood has been shipped, in thirty 
carloads, but no sawing or other machining was 
necessary in Chicago, for each one of the thou- 
sands of pieces was cut to the specified di- 
mensions at the Harbor company’s mill at 
Hoquiam, Wash., and marked for the exact 
spot in which it is to be used, on roof, floor or 
sidewall. This system of dimensioning at the 
source instead of at the job, initiated by King 
Solomon in the building of his beautitul temple 
thousands of years ago, greatly reduces the 
labor cost. Plywood is easy for a carpenter to 
saw and otherwise handle, but even the fastest 
carpenter can not compete with a high-speed 
machine. So the sheets of plywood were cut 
to size at the mill, shipped 2,500 miles to the 
job (where a railroad spur had been built right 
into the building), and each piece was slipped 
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In the interior view, at the left, may be seen how the plywood is applied to the steel trusses for the floors; and in the exterior view at the right 
one can see roof boards being laid in place, while it is also interesting to note how beautifully the Douglas fir plywood conforms to the desired 
curves of the building. Every piece of plywood in the building is Harbord which was cut to the exact size specified, in the Harbor Plywood 


Corporation’s mills at Hoquiam, Wash. The entire order comprised thirty carloads 
4 Pp 
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into place with startling celerity. The Hall of 
Science rapidly took form, but even so, the ply- 
wood was exposed to unusually severe weather 
conditions—the wind blew, the rain came down 
on floor and sidewalls, it snowed, there has 
been hot weather and cold weather. Out on the 
shore, where there is nothing to stop the wind, 
the building under construction was buffeted 
severely. But despite all this there was less 
than 1 percent failure of the plywood, and all 
the damage to the entire structure was repaired 
with two pounds of casein glue sent to the job 
by Leo Kraemer, research engineer of the Chi- 
cago Lumber Institute (the order for all the 
plywood was handled through the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., a member yard). 

As designed by Paul Cret, the Philadelphia 
architect, it will be a huge “U” shaped struc- 
ture, 700x400 feet, with the open side toward 
Lake Michigan. Two stories and a mezzanine 
in height, it is expected to house the basic and 
medical science exhibits. At one corner will be 
a 176-foot tower with a carillon. The court- 
yard of the building will form a huge outdoor 
auditorium capable of housing ‘thousands of 
people; the speakers’ rostrum will also be made 
of plywood. 

Another outstanding Fair building, the Elec- 
trical Building, also will use 54-inch Harbord 
for the sub-floor, and the ten carloads will be 
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prepared in the same factory-dimensioned man- 
ner. This building is now under construction, 
and part of the plywood already has been 
shipped. 


Gifts to Buyers Are Taboo 


Detroit, Micu., Dec. 14.—As the holiday 
season approaches, the general purchasing com- 
mittee of the General Motors Corporation has 
reprinted and sent out to the trade generally 
an extract from minutes of a meeting of that 
committee, held in the midsummer of 1928, out- 
lining the policy of that organization with ref- 
erence to making gifts to buyers. This policy, 
which should be of interest to executives of all 
other industrial concerns, is outlined as fol- 
lows: 

It is agreed that the practice of suppliers 
of making gifts to buyers, particularly at 
Christmas time, is widespread. It is also 
agreed that unwarranted entertainment of 
buyers by suppliers is frequently indulged in. 
It is further agreed that these practices can 
be indulged in only for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the buyers to place their business 
with the supplier whose representative fur- 
nishes the entertainment or makes the gifts, 
and these are viewed as undue and unwar- 
ranted efforts to influence, and are repudi- 
ated by the committee. 
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The committee desires all companies sup- 
plying divisions throughout General Motors 
to know that it is not necessary to resort 
to the making of gifts to, or the entertain- 
ment of, its buyers or others contacted with, 
to secure business; that it is our policy to 
give a fair opportunity to all suppliers to 
secure our business; that our purchases are 
made with an open mind and that we are 
always in position to inform any bidders of 
the reasons why they were not awarded the 
business. Suppliers failing to respect the 
views of the General Motors organization in 
these regards will find that it will eventually 
react to their disadvantage. 

The committee has appealed to the pur- 
chasing organizations throughout the cor- 
poration to discourage in every way the en- 
tertainment of their personnel by suppliers, 
with the belief that a man’s judgment is 
freer and unbiased and he is in position to 
make sounder decisions, if not influenced by 
obligations to any supplier. 

The committee recognizes that in the or- 
dinary conduct of the business of purchas- 
ing as well as of other activities, lunching 
or dining with suppliers may save time and 
be helpful in the true conduct of the busi- 
ness. There can be no rule imposed to cover 
such occasions and whether or not such 
events are in the interest of the business 
must be left to the conscience and discretion 
of the buyer. On such occasions it is pre- 
ferred that the cost of entertainment be 
borne by the buyer’s organization. 


Stop, Look and Listen to Common Sense 


Is 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN receives 
many letters from its readers in every 
branch of the industry, and practically 
every one has a peculiar interest of its 
own. A communication which may be 
described as a “gem of purest ray 
serene,” has come from the wife of a re- 
tail lumberman in an Indiana city. This 
lumberman, unfortunately, had found it 
necessary to cancel his subscription to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the circula- 
tion department addressed a leter to him, 
soliciting information as to the particular 
reason for this cancellation. In response 
came a letter from the lumberman’s wife, 
which indicates that she is a pretty good 
student of economics and has a wonder- 
ful facility for giving expression to her 
views. Believing that this letter will be 
af interest to its readers generally, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is taking the 
liberty of reproducing it, with thanks to 
the writer : 

In reply to your inquiry as to why Mr. 
Blank wished to stop the Greatest Lumber 
Paper on Earth, I take the liberty of answering 
while he is in Chicago attending a convention. 
Here it is in a single space letter, and if the 
National lumber association will stop, look and 
listen to a wee bit of practical, common sense 
and nude facts, it will make some progress with 
its propaganda. 

Soon after we sent the subscription a year 
ago, Mr. Blank’s income was cut 20 percent 
and besides angling around to make ends meet, 
we have had the living expenses of others and 
have given a monthly allowance to charity— 
all out of an already small income. So, accord- 
ingly, we have found it necessary to cut our 
expenses—as did our worthy employer. 

Now, I have been watching and reading of 
the Washington meetings and doings for sta- 
tistical purposes, and note that the administra- 
tion insists upon talking in figures that are far 
ahead of existing incomes of the prospective 


home builder or buyer. The President talks 
about the betterment of housing conditions of 
those living in the slums and rows of tenement 
buildings—which is a beautiful idea—and the 
lumber dealers are arranging to deliver homes 
in packages, which I read in the President’s 
talk are to cost $5,000 or more. This for the 
working man who has an income of $5,000 per 
year. (It made me smile). 

Facts will show that the masses of the buy- 
ing public never have received $5,000 a year, 
and that if a man buys according to his income 
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—which is the correct method—this home build- 
ing campaign will have to talk in considerably 
smaller figures, or else the employing class will 
have to pay in larger figures and not put the 
earning all in one pocket, as the present slump 
proves conclusively has happened for several 
years. (Just a case of either, or). 

Then, too, a single unit of business need not 
expect to get anywhere in such a proposition 
alone. There must be co-operation between all 
business organizations. Livable wages must be 
paid to the workers before they can buy at cur- 
rent prices. The little worker is the big buyer 
locally. 

Recently I read the President’s speech given 
over the radio, in which he said: “We must 
protect our foreign interests.” Again I ask the 
world, who are the WE who have the foreign 
interests, and again, who are the WE who give 
lives and money to protect those foreign in- 
terests ? 

The WE with the foreign interests are the 
one-pocket speculating capitalists; but the WE 
who have to do the protecting are the working 
bread winners of the nation who have too small 
incomes for HOME interests. 

Then our administration is about to borrow 
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over a billion dollars to pay another debt and 
tide us over until March. I never was good 
at figures, but if this borrowing and paying 
interest keeps up and, on the other hand, the 
President cancels the war debts of other coun- 
tries and in the bargain talks about protecting 
our foreign interests—help me somebody! I 
can’t get these figures out of the red. 

Well, glory be, to help a bad matter along, 
we still have a political campaign and a world’s 
fair on which to spend our $5,000 or over. 

Blood can be gotten out of a turnip, but it 
has been proved that this blood is of the white 
corpuscle quality. To bring back the good, rich, 
red American kind we must have iron such as 
our Puritan fathers had and in the same form, 
well applied to the anemic leaders of this slave 
age. 

History didn’t teach me that our country was 
founded on the principles that our forefathers 
must protect their foreign interests, but rather 
that they would and did protect their own 
interests. 

I hope and believe that there are enough red 
blooded citizens who will continue that loyal 
purpose, without which we would not have 
our U.S. A. 

Protection begins at home, as well as charity. 

So, after all, judging from the scalp hunting, 
double crossing officeholders (and, sh—, we 
have them in our town too), who spend the 
taxpayers’ money defending their reputations 
and letting the public business go to the dogs, 
we need not expect much better than we are 
now getting. 

Wishing the world a merry, merry Christmas, 
I am looking forward to a mild winter and 
early spring—provided the wolf doesn’t spring 
too quick. 

I hope I have explained fully why we have 
been kicked by the mule and have been com- 
pelled to pass part of it on. 

Your loyal reader, 
Mrs. BLANK. 


P. S. Perhaps you will say that the contents 
of this letter are not taken from your viewpoint, 
but, take it from experience, it is the business 
of the business-getter to realize how he got that 
way and how he must do his bit to correct a 
flat tire condition. 
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Sales of Knocked-Down Articles Grow 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec, 14.—Early in 1931 
the Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corporation car- 
ton packed the pieces necessary to construct a 
lawn or porch chair, and offered this product 
to retail lumber dealers at a most attractive 
price From that modest beginning has grown 
a rather complete line of knocked-down, car- 
ton pa ked articles. 

Because the back and seat angles of the chair 
were determined by engineering skill and actual 
tests, rather than guess-work, it was so com- 
fortable and its appearance so satisfactory deal 
ers found ready sale for it. Following the chair 
pid order came a lawn or porch settee, a 
juvenile chair and a 3-legged lawn or porch 
These, as is true of all Long-Bell car- 
ton-packed products, are shipped with cars of 
from Longview, Wash. 
or years the company studied the manufac- 
-fit hog houses and hog feeders, 





table 


Douglas fir i 


but only the last few months has it put out 
some of these products. They have found ready 
sale 

[he illustration shows some of the smaller 
arton-packed products. There are practical 


be effective in service and add beauty to lawn 
or garden. 

Most homes could use a wall shelf like the 
one shown in the illustration. This one employs 
the unique U-Nite-It joint and therefore the 
shelves and side pieces go together without 
nails. The shelf boards are grooved to hold 
plates so that the wall shelf can be used as a 
plate rack if desired. 

Another product is the good-looking and 
sturdy sand box which offers many happy hours 
for the children. The sides of this box go 
together with the U-Nite-It joint. The floor 
and top boards are nailed. 

Two other products not shown here are a 
package of trellis material from which a prac- 
tically limitless number of attractive pieces of 
trellis can be built; and the newest Long-Bell 
carton-packed products known as U-Nite-It 
(patent pending) shelving and cabinets. These 
last are made up of standardized parts. The 
shelf parts are fitted together without the use 
of nails by the unique U-Nite-It joint so that 
the shelves may be any depth and sections 
added to obtain any desired length. With these 


found that they respond most readily to adver. 
tising and sales promotion work; that they offer 
the yard force odd time employment in assem- 
bling and painting them; that they are an at- 
tractive source of cash revenue; that they help 
to create business not only for the articles them- 
selves, but other business grows out of the 
contacts made through their sale. Seldom is a 
sale of carton-packed products made but a sale 
of nails, screws, paint and paint brushes js also 
made. 

Experience with the lawn and porch chair 
shows that many dealers have offered it either 
knocked-down or assembled, and some have of- 
fered it assembled and painted ready for use. 
Again and again it has been the experience of 
the dealer that he has been surprised at the 
number of sales of these products that he could 
make without a large amount of sales effort, 
and with a very moderate amount of advertis- 
ing. These articles bring people to the lumber 
yard who would seldom visit it otherwise, and 
these people get an opportunity to see many 
of the other products which the lumber yard 
has to sell. Dealer and customer have an op- 





Some of the carton-packed, knocked down articles for the home produced by the Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corporation 


and graceful flower boxes which are easy to 
assemble for they use a unique joint known 
as the U-Nite-It joint and not a single nail is 
required in assembling them. They are sold 
either with or without the brackets. Two bird 
houses are shown, one a trim little home with a 
bracket or hanger which is included in the 
carton with the parts for the house. Two front 
pieces are furnished with this bird house, one 
of a size for wrens, the other for bluebirds or 
birds of similar size. A smaller house is a 
cozy little home for wrens. Then there is an 
ottoman which can be used on the porch, on 
the lawn or in the home and serves well as a 
foot rest, child’s seat, lawn serving stand or 
luggage rack. This piece goes well with the 
lawn or porch chair. 

Who would think of getting a fence out of 
a box? That is just exactly the case with the 
Long-Bell chain fence. It comes in knocked- 
down form packed in a Ponderosa pine box. 
The links are made of Ponderosa pine and oak 
dowels. It is readily seen that this fence would 


standard parts almost any combination and size 
of shelving and cabinets can be built and it is 
possible to add new sections as desired. U-Nite- 
It accessories include back lining, deeper shelves, 
ledge or counter, plywood doors, pigeon hole 
arrangements, wide drawers and small drawers. 
The average home does not have sufficient 
storage space, and the lack of it is a source of 
constant annoyance. U-Nite-It shelving and 
cabinets are especially adapted for use in 
kitchens and pantries. They can be used in the 
store, factory, warehouse, office and in the home, 
in storeroom, attic, basement or garage. The 
company has a special piece of literature on 
this product, as well as on its other carton- 
packed articles. 

These products are in keeping with the mod- 
ern trend of merchandising in which the dealer 
seeks to handle items of ready sale, and ones 
that serve the customer because of the ease 
with which he can buy, handle and erect them. 
They are offered at a price which enables the 
dealer to meet all competition. Dealers have 


portunity to become acquainted, and very often 
the foundation is laid for future and very prof- 
itable business. 





Wholesale and Retail Price 
Trends 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 14.—In its cur- 
rent bulletin on wholesale and retail prices, the 
bureau of labor statistics, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, with 1926 as 100, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting figures: 

Building materials: October, 1930, 85.8; 
September, 1931, 74.9; October, 1931, 74.3; pur- 
chasing power of the dollar: October, 1931, 
1.346. 

For lumber the figures are: October, 1939, 
80.2; September, 1931, 65.5: October, 1931, 
64.5; purchasing power of the dollar; Octo- 
ber, 1931, 1.550 


The respective figures for brick are: 82.5; 
79.8; 79.9; 1.252; cement, 91.7; 75.8; 75.1; 
1.332 
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Winter Greenery 


It is the aspiration of 
every proud home owner to 


give his domicile 
‘,7_ an attractive  set- 
“yns ting of lawn 
I shrubs, flowers and 

|| trees. For the most 

| part the landscap- 

|| ing of the home is 
a designed for the 
Qi] warmer seasons 
Vv and little thought 


is given to the fact that dur- 


ing the winter leaves fall, 
flowers fade, grass withers 


and the entire landscape is 
bleak and barren. 

While the return of spring 
accentuates the contrast be- 
tween the season of growth 
and the season of death, as 
it is sometimes termed, and 
gives to all vegetation an 
added loveliness when _ it 
stirs into new growth, it is 
also trve that the falling of 
the leaves and the fading of 
the vegetation give to fall a 


melancholy that is to be 
avoided so far as_ prac- 
ticable. 


In the first place the home 
owner should not- overlook 
the merits of evergreens, 
particularly trees, in land- 
scaping his home yard and 
garden. They may be ob- 
tained at costs within reach 
of the person of moderate 
means and they constitute 
an investment that returns 
solid dividends in added 
esthetic values as well as in 
dollars and cents if for any 
reason the home must be 
sold. 

Landscaping, it should be 
remembered, is not alto- 
gether for the passerby; it 
affords a pleasing and satis- 
fying picture to the home 
owner himself, whether on 
his approach to his domicile 
or on resting his eyes upon 
it as he sits in his easy chair 
at home. For the evergreen, 
as its name indicates, always 
presents the same cheery 
appearance summer and 
Winter. Evergreens of vari- 
ous species and varieties can 
be so placed about the home 


grounds as to supplement 
the greenery of summer and 
so as to contrast their per- 
ennial verdure with the 
bleakness of deciduous trees 
and other plants during 
their dormant period. Cheer 
will be added to every home 
if a glimpse of green may be 
enjoyed from every window 
at all seasons; and this can 
be readily provided by the 
discreet use of evergreen 
trees and shrubs. 

ee 


The Renter Loses 


People who put off pur- 
chasing or building a home 
from year to year are losing 
many worth-while things. 
Among them is a delightful 
adventure. Obtaining a 
home of your own is an ex- 
perience which no family 
should miss, for it is one of 
the few thrilling games you 
can play which do not bring 
disaster and disability in 
their trail. Home owner- 
ship leads many a family out 
of drabness into joyous, ab- 
sorbed and 
vital living. 
Compare 
with  rent- 
ing the ex- 
citement of 
looking for 
a lot, select- 
ing the 
house de- 
roaming the city for 
suggestions, visiting offices, 
inspecting houses already 
built, arranging for financ- 
ing, saving on thfs and that, 
watching the house grow, 
moving in, furnishing and 
developing a life-long hobby. 

Then the home owner also 





signs, 


wins an education along 
most important lines. The 


practical side of the adven- 
ture opens up a whole new 
world to one who has been 
merely a renter. He learns 
about values and prices, con- 
tracts, new materials and 
how they are made. He 
learns about civic affairs, 
how government is run, 
what its local problems are. 





Sooner than he may think, 
this education may be of 
real value to him in his busi- 
ness life. 

The home owner also at- 
tains a credit rating supe- 
rior to that of other men in 


similar financial circum- 
stances. As soon as he be- 
comes an owner 


he assumes a new 
importance to 
store, bank, busi- 
ness and invest- 
ment interests. 

But more than all these is 
the enjoyment he will get 
out of owning a home. It 
is fun to work for a home, 
to save, to plan, to study, to 
sacrifice. It is fun for adults 
to have their own place to 
entertain and do all those 
things the renter often hesi- 
tates to do. It is double fun 
for the children. 

Home owning gives a pur- 
pose in life. Many people 
have no definite purpose, no 
plans. The goal of home 
ownership has brought stim- 
ulation to thousands of fam- 
ilies. It has given them 
something to work for that 
actually has made them hap- 
pier than they would have 
been otherwise. 

Then, at the last, there is 
security and stability. From 
the time the initial payment 
is made the home owner is 
building up an equity that 
will give him peace of mind. 
He may have payments to 
meet, but the renter has 
rent to meet, and owns 
nothing. After the home is 
paid for it becomes a real 
refuge. The whole home 
owning transaction gives 
man and wife steadiness. 
It gives them permanent 
ties, both civic and social. 
These are valuable qualities 
to bring to other phases of 
life. There is prestige, the 
social benefit of home own- 


ing. A man who owns his 
home “must be getting 
ahead,” they say. He has 


learned thrift and the habit 
is ingrained by the time the 
house is paid for. After 





learning how much may be 

accomplished by saving, the 

practice is sure to go on and 

saving for a future indepen- 

dence is a logical next step. 
* * KX * 


Books Need a Home 


A place for books can be 
built into a house very easily 
at a little cost. With more 
books being bought and read 
than ever before, the problem 
of where to put these books 


and still keep them accessible 


comes up in the average house- 
hold. 

People with many books 
and no separate library must 
house their books in living 
rooms or halls or bedrooms, 
and a good carpenter can eas- 
ily solve the storage 
problem by building 
in bookcases in these 
rooms. The _ book- 
cases can be built in 
or made movable, 
and either one of 
these types of book- 
cases is a compara- 
tively simple thing 
for a good carpenter to con- 
struct with complete success. 

At a very small cost, book- 
cases can be built in, or mov- 
able ones constructed, that will 
match the woodwork or furn- 
ishing of a room. 

* * KX * 


NO GENUINE observer can 
decide otherwise than that the 
homes of a nation are the bul- 
warks of personal and national 
safety and thrift—J. G. Hol- 
land. 

kK OK x 


HOME AND HEAVEN are not 
so far separated as we some- 
times think. Nay, they are 
not separated at all, for they 
are both in the same great 
building —Alexander Dickson. 





This page is written for the general public with the purpose of encouraging and spreading the idea of home 


owning and home improvement and to help create business. 


Show it to your editor. 


Free reprint on request. 
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Selections From the Realm’s Christmas Mail Bag 


By all means (writes a mid-eastern re- 
tailer) give us something in the Realm about 
Christmas. I don’t remember many other 
times since I’ve been in business when we 
needed so much to remember this particular 
holiday or when we've had a better chance 
to understand something about it. 

A good many of us, I imagine, have gotten 
into the habit of thinking about the day as 
Jack Horner did. When he was eating his 
Christmas pie, you remember, he stuck in 
his thumb. That was the beginning of the 
one incident recorded of Jack and his cele- 
bration of the day, and it would take some 
hunting to find other brief and matter of 
fact words that would describe so well a 
grubby and greedy boy. Neither forks nor 
fingers, but a thumb; and a thumb “stuck” 
into a pie! And when he pulled out the 
plum he added some misplaced self ap- 
plause: “What a good boy am I!” Jack 
probably hadn’t picked the plum or had any- 
thing to do with assembling the pie. But 
when he hooked his digital joint around the 
raisin, hauled it out and prepared for fur- 
ther gorging, he took to himself a large 
moral excellence. 

If that doesn’t describe a common but mis- 
taken idea of the Christmas spirit, then I’m 
no observer of human nature. Several of 
us seem to think that a proper Christmas 
celebration is possible only when we've sur- 
rounded a whopping share of this world’s 
goods. It doesn’t seem to make much dif- 
ference to us how we've gotten them or 
whether the rest of the world is poorer be- 
cause of what we've done. Anyway, there 
the goods are, hauled out by our sticky 
thumb. We get into our corner and shut 
everybody else out; and as we eat too much 
and drink too much we have a sense of pious 
satisfaction that we've done well by our- 
selves. If that’s the Christmas spirit, then 
a good many wise people have been sadly 
mistaken. 

To the person who holds with such a 
Christmas, the chances are good that this 
season will not be so merry. I notice in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 1931 is seeing 
only about half the usual amount of lum- 
ber cut and marketed. It doesn’t take much 


thinking to guess that under such circum- 
stances the volume of profit in the industry 
will not be large; and the Jack Horners as 
they sit back in their selfish corners are not 
having so much pie nor so many raisins. 





But it doesn’t take much information 
about the first Christmas and the events that 
came from it to discover that the gorging 
of stomach or pocketbook has mighty little 
to do with peace on earth and good will 
toward men. Bruce Barton calls attention 
to the fact that that little Judean inn missed 
the first Christmas and so missed immor- 
tality in the minds and writings of mankind 
because business was good. All its rooms 
were filled up with earlier travelers; and 
when this unassuming little family came to 
the door there was no place left. Trade 
could not have been better. Every facility 
was strained to capacity. So these people, 
in their desperate need, were turned away; 
and the King of Glory, the Prince of Peace, 
was born in a manger. 

No one can blame the inn keeper espe- 
cially. He didn’t know who his guests were. 
Doubtless he was serving his clients to the 





best of his ability; and it is probable that 
he suggested the stable as a shelter at least 
better than the open plain of Bethlehem 
and the cold starlight. 

But none the less there is something of 


an allegory here. Whether we mean to do 
it or not, there is more than a possibility 
that when business is engrossing us com- 
pletely we fail to notice the unassuming 
approach of the Elder Brother, with His 
teaching that life is more than meat and 
the body than raiment; and He turns to the 
less busy and the less engrossed, to those 
to whom sorrow and poverty have taught 
the value of personal sympathy and a help- 
ing hand. 

This Christmas is likely to recall to a 
good many of us the old truth that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. The 
hungry and the destitute are receiving the 
help they need so desperately. But splendid 





as this wide-spread charity is, it’s not the 
thing I have specially in mind. It will be 
taken care of, because the need is so obvious 
and so pressing. I am wondering if a good 
many of us are not going to remember other 
kinds of sympathy and understanding; the 
helps that carry human beings over other 
kinds of hard places than hunger and cold. 

Every person, I suppose, has his own 
anxieties and his own tragedies. These 
come to the rich as well as to the poor. 
They are the heritage of all of us as human 
beings. Most of us conceal these things, 
with the idea that it is not good sportsman- 
ship to unload our troubles upon others. 
They are our own burdens, and we carry 
them alone. We allow others to do the 
same. And so a good many of us go through 
life, and allow others to do so, without really 
discovering the comfort of tactful sympathy 
and understanding. Of course we_ under- 
stand business success or failure; but if life 
is more than meat, so is trouble much more 
than business reverses. 

I have a neighbor, a Quaker lady, who 
lives simply in the true Quaker style. She 
is highly educated, and she has a passion 
for social justice. It is her special academic 
field. Great universities have granted her 
degrees. But unlike some of the doctors 
whose specialty is sociology, she never for- 
gets that the unfortunates whom she helps 
are human beings. She moves among them 
with a quiet dignity and respect, and she 
remembers that a tactful regard for their 
feelings, that bolstering their self respect 
and offering unobtrusive sympathy and un 
derstanding for their personal troubles may 
be of greater comfort even than the food 
and clothing she provides. She never lets 
the right hand of her sympathy know what 
the left hand of her material provision for 
their physical wants is doing. 

So I’m wondering if this Christmas may 
not revive the great sense of human values 
which we associate with the first Christmas 
in Bethlehem. When I think of that story 
it never seems to me that the visit of the 
Wise Men, the eastern Kings, was such an 
important event as some others. It was 
splendid, of course, this following of the 
Star to the lowly stable. But you remember 
that it was to shepherds, to humble work- 
ing men, that the angels came. I suppose 
they did not owe this visit and announce 
ment merely to the fact that they were 
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working men. Doubtless it was because in 
their humble life they had learned that 
human beings must depend upon and assist 
one another. They knew the miracle of in- 
fancy, and they understood the peril and 
the happiness of such an event among the 
lowly. Their shepherd’s craft had taught 
them the symbolic meaning of the protec- 
tive rod and staff and of dependence upon 





The second letter, of a distinctly different 
sort, is from a yard-man friend, name of 
Jock; a lad whose pen runs along as easily- 
as his tongue. 

It seems (Jock writes) to have happened 
kind of like this. 

I was out in the alley, putting a binder 
on a load of dimension; not that energy is 
exactly native to me, but anything was 
better than listening to the boss. He’s a 
scrapping son of a gun, as you know; and 
while he lets loose oftener with his tongue 
or his figuring pencil than with his toe, 
there are times when it’s just as well to 
have your eye peeled and your ear cocked. 
He was sitting in the old swivel chair with 
his heels hooked over the front edge of the 
seat, letting off a cloud of gloom. He didn’t 
seem real enthusiastic about anybody; but 
his favorite unfavorable opinions seemed to 
hang around a couple of citizens he didn’t 
call by their legal names, but he called them 
everything else a good memory suggested. 
From that point he made a few detours, tell- 
ing the world what he thought of several 
other things, including me. Not that I'd 
done him any dirt, at least not more than 
is good for a boss; but I was handy, and 
I guess he had to lift up his heart someway. 
I got tired uttering deprecatory sounds like 
a tame ass; so, much as I hated to do it, 
I left him flat and went to work. 

* ” om ~ + 


While I was doing my good deed for that 
day I heard sounds that made me look 
around to be sure the ladder to the second 
deck was in place. But as the racket stayed 
outside I went to the alley door to take a 
look. There were a couple of dogs, about 
the size of half-grown motor trucks, putting 
on a scrap that reminded me of all the earth- 
quakes I’ve never seen. 

I hadn’t lost any dogs, so I just stood 
around and looked on; and for my purposes 
the show was better than chaining up four 
by four’s. But about that time a husky 
young fellow with a peace complex hustled 
up with serious interference. The dogs were 
standing on their hind legs, making out to 
swallow each other; and the racket was 
nothing a nervous man wanted to hear. The 
peace maker grabbed one pooch by the col- 
lar and jerked him back all of six inches. 
The other mutt, welcoming reinforcements, 
got a throat hold. When he got yanked off, 
humber one started in on an exposed front 
leg. It was too much for one man, and I 
didn’t figure myself a hero in a dog fight. 
Anyway, I’ve come out in tangles when I 
tried to put some humane interference in 
the boss’s scraps over competitive bills, and 
while those fights don’t tear clothes they 
do muss up a man’s morale. Finally the 


arbiter got his pants tore in a vital area and 
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superior watch, and defense. They could 
hardly live their lives and do their work 
without the thoughtful and kindly co-opera- 
tion of man with man, going far beyond 
the hard logic of age and profit. They were 
prepared by a lifetime of experience to wor- 
ship at the manger with all the faith and 
simplicity of children; and to see with the 
eyes of faith and simplicity the coming of 





drew off in disorder. He aimed a farewell 
kick impartially at the snarling mass, 
missed the target completely and lit on his 
ear. As he walked past me with his rents 
and tears firmly grasped in a shaking hand, 
his conversation with himself wasn’t exactly 
pretty, but I figured it wasn’t my turn to 
criticize. 

Just then a wench came rattling out of 
the beanery next door, carrying a G. I. can 
filled with old tins and other by-products of 
the restaurant industry. She banged the 
can down onto the concrete of the alley, 
kicked it in the face a couple of times for 
mental relief and wiped her red hands on a 
dirty apron. Just a su-eet little gel! Then 
she saw and heard the fight, and with a 
squawk she fled back into the beanery. But 
you never can tell about people. A couple 
of seconds later she jumped out, wringing 
the neck of a pepper shaker. A couple of 
expert passes changed the whole aspect of 
the war. You might call it peace without 
victory; and while the demoralized combat- 
ants were butting into buildings and howl- 
ing for heaven to witness, the angel of the 
armistice sneezed a few times with an aban- 
doned energy that threatened to cave in a 
couple of windows and went back inside to 
get at important work. 

“es es 


As I went back reluctantly to my own 
labors I saw the boss had unfolded and was 
standing out in front, looking at me in a 
way that made me go around to the other 
side of the load. 

“That,” I said, in an effort to distract his 
mind, “was some fight.” 

“And some settlement,” said the boss. 

“And a hekuva racket,’ I added, pursu- 
ing the policy of distracting his mind. 

“Part of the noise you may not have 
heard,” said the boss dreamily, “was an idea 
hitting me.” 

He came out and carefully pushed a loose 
knot back into place in the corner of a four 
by four. 

“Jock,” he said, and I kind of winced. He 
calls me Jock, I guess, because my name is 
Alfred; but when he says it that way, I look 
around to see that there’s no embarrassing 
obstacle between me and the wide open 
spaces. “Jock,” he repeated, “for two days 
I’ve been trying to pull a contractor and a 
competitor apart, and all I’ve gotten for my 
pains is some risk of hydrophobia. That is, 
if you can call him a contractor. To the 
best of my observation the only thing he’s 
ever contracted is a mean disposition. Also 
if you can, call the other mutt a competitor. 
I've called him other things without much 
penetration. I’m thinking of trying Josie’s 
method. A little pepper on a couple of 
noses might do some good.” 
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the child who was to proclaim that One is 
your Father, and all ye are brethren. 
Tennyson, I believe it was, had one of his 
characters remark, 
“Poor men, when yule is cold, 

Must be content to sit by little fires.” 
But these little fires of fellow feeling and 
sympathetic understanding; how many a 
heart they warm! 


Kiev Kies 


“My land, boss,’ I said foolishly, “they 
might have you arrested.” 

The boss looked tired. In fact he said he 
was tired. 


“I might have expected that,” he _ re- 
marked, “from a man who stands by and 
lets a woman stop a dog fight.” 


“T see,” I said hurriedly, though I didn’t. 
“Maybe you aim to put the ol’ razzberry on 
them; kind of tinker with the simple ac- 
curacy of a material bill or something.” 


“Tl’m not an untruthful man,” said the 
boss thoughtfully. “At least that doesn’t 
quite express the situation. I’m something 
of a realist. I consider the truth and that 
other thing and select the best points of 
each.” 


The boss is kind of deep at times, which 
makes me mad without getting me any- 
thing. So I jerked up the chain and walked 
off and started getting out one of these 
rumble seats that people put in their kit- 
chens to eat breakfast on. Me, I’d as soon 
ride a bronking bucko; that is, a brunking 
—well, you know what I mean; one of these 
here horses that ain’t got any shock ab- 


sorbers. 
oe ce &¢ & @ 


When I came back a quarter of an hour 
later, there was the boss standing half out 
of the front door with his hands in his 
pockets and a foolish look on his face. And, 
believe it or not, there was Josie out in 
the alley, feeding them two overgrown 
fightin’ mastodons out of the same tin dish! 
Yes sir. They had red eyes cocked at each 
other with smouldering fires of suspicion in 
evidence, and they rumbled inside with 
mutual warnings. But eating together they 
were, and Josie was talking them out of their 
warlike tempers. I wouldn’t have believed 
it if I hadn’t seen it myself. 

We walked over, kind of cautious, and 
Josie waved us back. 


“Say, sister,” I said, with more of my 
unlucky foolishness, “ain’t you kind of tak- 
ing a chance?” 

“Mebbe,” she said, “but I guess you won’t 
bite.” 

“You know what I mean,” I said, kind of 
lame. 

“Oh, them,” she said, looking at the brutes 
she was feeding. “No, I’m not scared. Do- 
mestic dogs don’t fight much unless some 
fool man sets them going. Some human 
animal that ought be in the dog pound sees 
a pair of mutts as big as these, and he ain’t 
happy until he gets them to chewing each 
other up. I'll take my chance stoppin’ a 
fight instead of startin’ one. Me, I have 
a lot more fun seein’ a couple of pups act 
friendly.” 

“You weren’t so terribly 


friendly when 
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you socked all that pepper on their noses,” 
I said 

“Oh, yeah?” asked Josie. “My, you're 
smart, ain’t you? When a scrap gets goin’ 


somebody has to do something to make the 
scrappers let go long enough to use their 
beans. That’s what comes first. It would 
be plenty unfriendly to quit there, so I didn’t 
do it. They’re making up, ain’t they? The 
pepper part of the drammer is all right if 
you don't leave out the happy ending.” 

“IT don’t know,” I said, getting in wrong 
again, “but a dog fight is kind of exciting 
fun 
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among fool men, without pushing the habit 
on to dumb brutes. Dumb! [I'll say the 
brutes ain’t so dumb. Give them a chance 
to act decent, and they take it.” 

The boss and I walked away, him looking 
kind of queer. 

“Out of the mouths of kitchen mechanics,” 
he muttered. 

We got back to the office, and the boss 
rummaged a material bill out of a drawer, 
looked it over and dropped it into the waste 
basket. 

“Jock,” 
door. 


he said, and I reached for the 
“Jock, what month is this?” 
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“I don’t think of anything right now” 
I said. “We don’t generally aim to take jp. 
ventory until January.” 

“Hmm. Then you never heard of Chrisgt. 
mas.” 

“Sure,” I said, “but I didn’t know you ever 
had.” 

The boss grinned a crooked grin. 

“Maybe,” he said, “I never took it in. Any. 
way I wonder how it’d be to try and be 
human as a dog and know when to stop 
fighting.” 

All of which don’t make much sense, but 
you asked me for something about Christ. 





“It may be 


ain’t fun.~ There’s plenty 


exciting,” said Josie, “but it 
of fool 


fighting 


“Why,” I said, “I cal’late it’s December.” 
“Don’t something happen this month?” 


A Retail Credit and Collection 
System That Works 


Part 5— Securing Lien Protection 


This is the fifth of a series of 
articles on a credit and collection 
system, others of which will ap- 
pear from time to time. Watch for 
succeeding instalments.—Ep1tor. 


We file a lien on any unpaid ac- 
count which has run sixty days, 


due to be filed, and work from that. 
About the twenty-fifth of every 
month the writer makes a visible 
card record of all the accounts 
falling due for a lien in the 
next month, according to these 
cards. They are filled in and filed 
away in a daily index card system, 
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This card is filled in when an account is opened, and serves as a re- 
minder of expiration of period during which lien can be filed, and 
every month a tickler memorandum is made from the cards, under date 


on which lien should be filed 


unless it is a small amount. In 
our opinion, the first thing to do 


when we open an account is to 
make a record on our “Lien Due 
Record” card of when a lien is 


under the date the lien is due for 
filing. Every Monday they are 
taken out and placed in a multiple- 
ring visible looseleaf book for two 
weeks in advance. 
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When a lien waiver is signed, so that the contractor may obtain funds 
from the loan company, a record is made of the giving of the waiver, 
and of the date payment is expected from the contractor 


A statement is sent out showing 
just how far from the 60-day 
limit the account is, with advice 
that we have a rule of allowing 
no accounts to go over sixty days. 
This procedure does not mean that 
we always file a lien on all ac- 
counts that become sixty days old. 
If the amount is small, or we can 
not hold under a lien, the “Lien 
Due Record” serves only as a 
memorandum for sending a state- 
ment. 

A contractor may have a num- 
ber of different jobs at different 
addresses, therefore we enter on 
this card the job address. The 
column marked “Last Materials” 
serves to remind the customer just 
how long it is before the last 
materials were furnished. The 
column marked “Rating” helps in 
determining whether we will file a 
lien or not, for sometimes an N. G. 


mas, and that’s the only doggoned thing | 
can think of. 


By RALPH B. WILSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer and 
Credit Manager, 

The Portage Lumber & 
Building Co., Akron, Ohio. 


last space is used for the telephone 
number. 

It will be noticed that these cards 
are punched along the right edge, 
and there are horizontal perfora- 
tions along four lines. Punching 
and perforating makes the cards 
cost more than ordinary printed 
cards, therefore they are made to 
do double duty. When the lien 
period passes, and the top of the 
card has thus served its purpose, 
the first two perforations are torn 
off, leaving the card available for 
another record. The perforation is 
called a print perforation as it is 
done in printing, without extra 
cost. 

We are asked frequently to sign 
a partial waiver of our right to 
protection by lien, and sometimes 
are asked to sign a final waiver, 
even before the first payment is 
made. This waiver does away with 
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This Lien Taken Service Memo is a memorandum for sending out copy 
of lien to owner, according to State law, and is filed a few days ahead of 
expiration of the 30-day period allowed for service 


account slips in. Also it helps in 
checking up whether a salesman 
got a rating before making the sale. 
If he did not, the card is a good 
way of bringing his neglect to his 
attention. Sometimes a bill is not 
necessary, in which case “No” is 
entered in the space marked 
“Bill?” Sometimes a_ telephone 
call will bring a settlement, so the 


our right to a lien at any time, 
and puts us in the same position 
as if there were no lien law at all. 
The great majority of contractors 
have no capital to do business on, 
and are dependent upon the loan 
to pay anything. The loan com- 
panies before paying over any 
money, require these waivers. 
When we sign a waiver we make 
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record on the form reproduced 
herewith, and file it away under 
the date the money 1s likely to be 
paid. If payment is not made by 
that date, we get after the cus- 
tomer to ascertain why. 

A great deal of loss may be sus- 
tained by neglect to keep account 
of things. If a contractor needs 


Farm Milk 


The farmer, Lyle Peters, oblig- 
ingly stopped his wagon just after 
he had left the southern city limits 
of Charlotte, Mich., as the beige 
sedan from Chicago, which had just 
passed him at a fast clip, suddenly 
stopped with a crunching of gravel, 
hurriedly turned around, and came 
back. It was a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who 
stepped out of the car to take a 
closer look at the milk house which 
Mr. Peters was taking home on 
his wagon. 

It was a simply but staunchly 
built structure, 6 feet square, made 
of southern pine and sheathed with 
No. 116 siding. For greater ease 
of transportation, the door was 
laid flat on the wagon bed, and the 
cupola was inside the milk house. 
It would be a simple matter to 
mount both of these when the 
building had been set in its ap- 
pointed place. 

“Did you buy it from a lumber- 
man, all ready for you to bring it 
away like this?” was the question. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Peters, “from 
the Colburn-Fulton Lumber Co., 
and they did a good job of it, too.” 
It was easy to see that he was well 
pleased with his purchase. 

A few minutes later the writer 
was discussing milk houses with 
Clyde A. Fulton, secretary and 
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money for himself, he is apt to 
keep the supply dealer’s money and 
let the dealer wait. Therefore the 
contractor should be followed up 
and given to understand that 
money which belongs to the lum- 
ber company should be turned over 
to it at once. 

Since the law requires that a 


Houses Offer Good Use 


treasurer of the lumber company, 
in his office. “The usual size is 
6x8,” he said, “and that lets us 
put in good lumber and build a 
good house, and still keep the price 
cheap, for we can use up our 
shorts. No piece is over 8 feet 
long, and most of them are shorter. 
We put in a sash in each of the 
8-foot sides, and around those sash 
we can use some lumber that is 
very short.” 

In Michigan most of the milk- 











copy of the lien be served on the 
owner within thirty days from the 
date of filing, when the lien is 
finally filed a record is made on 
the Lien Taken Service Memo, a 
card punched along the left edge. 
This is filed in the daily index 
file, a few days before the time 
expires for serving copy of the lien, 


houses already have been built, the 
lumberman added, because for some 
time there has been the rule that 
farmers selling whole milk must 
have the necessary milk-handling 
facilities to insure sanitation. The 
big milk companies, who distribute 
the dairy products to the consumers 
in the cities, really are the ones 
who dictate the general design of 
the milk house, for the farmer, like 
any other business man, must meet 
the demands of his trade. Some 








Lyle Peters was just leaving town on his way to his farm when this pic- 
ture of the milk house he had just bought from the Colburn-Fulton Lum- 
ber Co., Charlotte, Mich., was taken 
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by registered mail or personally. 


aS 


On Nov. 15 class I railroads had 
197,100 freight cars in need of re- 
pairs, or 9.1 percent of the number 
on their lines. This was an in- 
crease of 2,152 cars above the num- 
ber in need of.repair on Nov. 1. 


for Shorts 


milk houses are insulated and some 
are not, depending on the com- 
panies’ requirements, but all have 
the insulation of double-wall con- 
struction. When the selection of 
the material for the inner wall is 
left up to the farmer, Mr. Fulton 
said, “he will nearly always take 
it wood lined, for it looks more 
substantial.” This is an important 
factor for a building of this kind, 
for the walls are subject some- 
times to the banging of a milk can 
or two, and the farmer wants to 
know that when the can hits the 
wall it will stop, and not go right 
on through the wall. “When we 
do use insulating board as the lin- 
ing, we put a 6-inch wood base- 
board around the bottom, as pro- 
tection against water,” Mr. Fulton 
added. 

“We charge $2 for delivering 
one of these houses,” he continued, 
“and that is enough money that 
the farmers usually decide to come 
after them, themselves, which is 
what we prefer, for it takes about 
half a day, to load it, take it to its 
destination, unload it, and return. 
When we do deliver, though, we 
just put the house on the truck, 
which is the usual 6x12-foot plat- 
form size, and it rides very nicely. 
If necessary our Chevrolet, with a 
6x9 platform, can carry the house.” 


Keeping Customer Interested While Waiting 


_In the recently rearranged of- 
fices and display rooms of Curran 
Bros. (Inc.), lumber dealers at 
Pomona, Calif., provision has been 
made for entertaining the incom- 
ing and waiting customer and for 
making him feel perfectly at home. 

The offices are so arranged that 
the incoming customer must pass 
through a room devoted to the dis- 
play of built-in features, such as 
ironing boards, cabinets etc., before 
encountering any of the order 
counters, which are placed in an 
adjoining room. The two rooms 
are practically one, the separation 
being largely psychological and ac- 
complished by a step-up. The floor 
of the office section is about 12 
inches higher than the level of the 
Iront display room. 

“We believe that an exhibit of 
built-in features gives the incom- 
ing visitor something to interest 
him while enroute to the order 
desk,” explained G. V. Curran, 
vice president. “In 99 cases out of 
100 the visitor has some definite 
Item or subject in his mind when 
he enters the door. Obviously, he 
will not forget this subject or 
item, regardless of what other in- 
terest arousing articles or subjects 
are interposed before he reaches 


the sales counter. But the pres- 
ence of the exhibited articles may 
encourage him to inquire about 
them, also; so we have two chances 
to sell the customer something, in- 
stead of one, and are more than 
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likely to make a second sale—an- 
other sale in addition to the one 
item he came in to consider. 
“Since the office section is in 
full view of the display room, the 
visitor may see that other custom- 
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Sketch illustrating arrangement of the offices and sales rooms of Curran 
Bros. (Inc.), Pomona, Calif., showing how the incoming customer is in- 
duced to view an exhibit of built-in features; and how, after he gets 
into the general offices, no gates prevent him from going behind the 
“scenes.” Also row of display tables at which he may entertain himself 


ers are occupying the time of all 
of the employees; so, instead of 
continuing into the office and nerv- 
ously waiting to be waited upon, 
he devotes the waiting time to a 
detailed examination of the exhibit 
and is not irritated because of the 
delay. “We want our visitors to 
feel perfectly free to go where they 
please. Therefore we have no 
barriers between the several sales 
counters, to bar a visitor from 
coming behind the counters. We 
have no secrets, for the price list 
is pasted to a small panel which 
lies on the sales counter in the 
general office. We believe that 
when we remove psychological and 
physical barriers and let the visitor 
get close to us, we, in turn, get 
closer to him.” 

The accompanying sketch illus- 
trates the arrangements of the of- 
fices, sales and display room. It 
illustrates, also, how convenient 
the office is to the warehouse and 
yards, and the abundance of space 
allowed for the display of roofing, 
nails, paints, hardware etc., in the 
general office—a display which is 
in addition to the exhibit of built- 
in features in the first display 
room, a room that formerly housed 
the offices. 
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Goes After Christmas Business 
—and Gets It 


Here is a good story of what a live lumber 
merchant is doing to capitalize on the approach- 
ing Christmas season, which if it had reached 
us just a little earlier would have been played 
up in big space, as a suggestion from which 
other dealers might profit, for their holiday 
trade. But as Christmas is now almost at hand, 
the best we can do is to run the story in the 
Round Table, with the thought that dealers can 
clip it and file it in their “idea box” for use 
next season—starting in early enough to get 
the plan going well in advance of Christmas. 

This story comes from the Lieber Lumber & 
Millwork Co., Neenah, Wis. Mr. Lieber sends 
along a very attractive booklet, printed in red 
and green and containing twelve pages, entitled 
“A Few Suggestions for the Christmas Shop- 
per.” On the pages of this booklet are illus- 
trated and described a variety of built-in spe- 
cialties, including ironing boards, kitchen cup- 
boards, hanging china closets, medicine cabinets, 
breakfast sets, corner cupboards, telephone cabi- 
nets, front and interior doors etc. 

In his letter to the AMERICAN 
Mr. Lieber says: “We thought you might be 
interested in seeing a copy of our Christmas 
booklet, 2,500 copies of which we have mailed 
out, and we are actually doing some Christmas 
business. We have our office trimmed up like 
a department store, with Christmas trees etc., 
and are keeping open evenings. All this is giv- 
ing us a lot of publicity. People are dropping 
in continually. We are moving quite a lot of 
stock and getting in touch with a lot of good 
prospects.” 

But that is not all, for Mr. Lieber is plan- 
ning to give a Christmas party for the “kids” 
on the 24th, at which they will be regaled with 
candy, nuts etc. Besides the business done, Mr. 
Lieber reports that they are getting a lot of fun 
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out of this Christmas campaign, and he is count- 
ing on more fun when the “kids” assemble for 
their party. Says he: “We got tired of seeing 
all the money go to the other fellow, and are 
making an effort to get a break. We feel that 
we are now getting our share.” 





Retailer's Holiday Window Dis- 
plays Draw Attention 


Lamar, Coto., Dec. 14.—The holiday display 
window of the Brown Lumber Co., this city, 
is attracting fully as much attention as any 
display in the business district. It also has been 
written up at length in the Lamar Daily News. 

A few weeks ago one of the South Main 
street business fronts that had become vacant 
was turned into one of the show places of the 
city by the Brown Lumber Company, which 
made an attractive display of model houses. 
The entire front was used and a miniature city 
resulted, which has caused many to pause. 

The outstanding display of the concern, how- 
ever, is to be seen at the home office on North 
Main street, where the work of many weeks 
has culminated in a rustic scene, featuring an 
old-fashioned overshot water wheel and mill, 
depicting the earliest known method by which 
the pioneer converted wheat into flour. 

The mill is carefully built up out of small 
bits of sandstone. It is the handiwork of 
Glenn K. Brown. 

An abundance of foliage furnishes just the 
right background, because the old mill of a 
hundred years ago was located in the woods. 

“We have featured building these miniature 
houses, garages and barns,” said Mr. Brown, 
“and we feel this is one of the best advertising 
plans we have used in our twenty-four years of 
business in Lamar and territory. Salesmen 
making this territory say that our window dis- 
play is the best they have ever seen.” 





to another town closer. 





This Week’s 


Evolution of a Branch Yard 


Not long ago a series of happenings developed a new program for 
an individually owned lumber yard. The proprietor owned a ware- 
house in a suburb, which had become vacant and which persistent 
effort had failed to rent. About the same time several large bills were 
sold in that locality, and several carloads of lumber and materials ar- 
rived a number of months before they were required. One of the yard 
men lived in the suburb, and he took charge of the situation, ag- 
gressively, and made some additional sales. 
planning for it, the warehouse became a branch, with the young yard 
man in charge. Even in the depression period it began to show profit. 
This experience started the owner to thinking, and after a careful 
analysis he started a second branch in a little town some twenty miles 
away, which had no yard and was in a region from which he had 
drawn some, but not much, trade in the past—most of it having gone 
It already seems to promise success. 
haps there is an idea germ in this dealer’s experience. 


Timely Tip 


Soon, without definite 


Per- 








Dealer Finds That It Pays to 
Stress Quality Materials 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Dec. 14.—Among the 
well known and progressive lumber and build- 
ing material merchandisers of this State is the 
Scruggs-Guhleman Lumber Co., this city. 

“One of the greatest factors in our success,” 
said Cliff G. Scruggs, president of that com- 
pany, “is the insistance we place on certified 
building material, especially lumber. We were 
the first lumber company in Jefferson City 
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Cliff G. Scruggs, advocate of certified lumber, 


in characteristic pose 


actually to bond and certify our materials. We 
feature ‘certified materials’ in all of our adver- 
tising, stationery and direct mail.” 

The Scruggs-Guhleman company has been in 
the lumber business for 28 years, and has re- 
modeled its place several times. It now occu- 
pies a thoroughly uptodate structure, which 
really consists of three buildings under one roof. 
Every foot of the big stock of lumber is under 
cover. 

On one side of the lumber shed is a sales- 
room devoted to motor boats and _ supplies, 
while on the other is the paint and builders’ 
hardware salesroom, with offices in the rear. 
Back of the sales rooms on both sides -are 
warehouses where building materials, such as 
lime and cement, and roofing supplies are stored. 

Fencing material and steel posts have been 
carried for the last twelve years, and a con- 
siderable space in the warehouse is devoted to 
their display. Furnaces are also stocked, and 
are shown in the store rooms. 

“Five years ago,” said Mr. Scruggs, “we 
started in to handle nothing but kiln dried, end- 
marked lumber, from one of the best mills. 
From that time our sales of lumber have in- 
creased steadily, and this increase has _ been 
maintained even during the last year.” 

All the lumber is piled in tiers on both sides 
of the driveway, and a series of platforms ex- 
tend in front of it, so that the men can handle 
it easily and load and unload it directly to the 
waiting trucks. 

All door frames sold are of the knocked- 
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down variety. The carpenters objected at first, 
hut the convenience became so obvious that 
they subsided. ah , 

“We advertise building materials every day 
in the year,” said Mr. Scruggs. “We link up 
with every public building job, and all the more 
prominent private ones and whenever we sup- 
ply lumber or other building supplies for any 
of these we immediately announce the fact in 
our advertisements. We change our ‘ad’ each 
insertion, and always advertise something 
timely.” 





More Convention Subjects 


As a belated contribution to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S symposium on retail convention 
subjects, J. C. Cauthen, president and treas- 
urer Rock Hill Lumber Co., Rock Hill, S. C., 
suggests the following topics: 

1. A comprehensive knowledge of one’s 

costs of doing business. 

2. The backbone to apply this knowledge 

in pricing your goods. 

3. The deflation of the idea that volume 

means profits. 

4, Co-operation and intelligence versus 

cut-throat competition and ignorance. 

“T am suggesting these topics to our own 
association as something to discuss at our Feb- 
ruary meeting,” writes Mr. Cauthen, “because 
I think they positively are the most important 
subjects during these deflated, demoralized 
times. Presentation of these topics to all con- 
ventions in 1932 by good speakers would be a 
distinct service to the entire lumber and building 
material industry, provided the hearers acted on 
the information given them.” 


Contents of Big Shipment 


Because of many inquiries concerning the 
types of lumber products that made up the 171- 
car “Prosperity Special” shipped by the Red 
River Lumber Co. from its plant at Westwood, 
Calif, on Nov. 11, the following information 
supplied by the company will be of interest. 

This train, which constituted the largest ship- 
ment of forest products ever assembled in one 
movement by a single manufacturer, passage of 
which was fully reported and illustrated in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Nov. 21, was made 
up as follows: 

Lumber; 58 cars; cut stock, 36 cars; shook, 
10 cars; sash and doors, 7 cars; pine panels, 3 
cars; pine veneers, 1 car; hardwood panels, 1 
car; moldings, 2 cars; siding, 1 car; lath, 1 
car; mixed, 51 cars; total 171 cars. The total 
footage was 4,350,000 board feet. 

The consignees were located in 21 States, as 
follows : 

California, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Colorado, 
Arizona, Texas, Arkansas, Kansas, Tennessee, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York and New Hampshire. 


Good Housekeeping Helps 
Drop-in Sales 


“If I could have all of the drop-in trade I 
could handle I’d let my competitors have all of 
the contract work,” declared Duff S. Hansen, 
manager Hansen Lumber Co., Riverside, Calif. 

Mr. Hansen likes the drop-in trade, and takes 
special pains to secure it. His yard is ar- 
ranged especially to accommodate it. The main 
building formerly was an orange packing house. 
The floor is about 4 feet higher than the 
ground level and has railroad accommodations 
on one side and a driveway on the other. The 
lumber is moved out of freight cars and into 
the stacks inside the building with minimum of 
hoisting. The aisles run across the building 
from one door to another and the passageways 
are swept out every night. 

_Across the driveway are the stacks of dimen- 
sion stuff, starting at the front with lath and 
shingles, then 2x3, 2x4, 2x6; then 1x6 etc. 
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The cement and plaster warehouse is in the 
front of the structure and in line with the 
offices and sales room containing the paint and 
builders’ hardware. Because most of the ma- 
terial is brought in by motor truck, instead of 
by railway, both sides of the building may be 





''TREES"—Not the Poem You 


Know 
I think that I shall never see 
Along the road an unscraped tree, 


With bark intact, and painted white 
That no car ever hit at night. 


For every tree that’s near the road 
Has caused some auto to be towed. 
Sideswiping trees is done a lot 

By drivers that are not so hot. 


God gave them eyes so they could see 
Yet any fool can hit a tree. 
—Judge. 





used for loading customers’ as well as the com- 
pany’s trucks. 

“We have placed those items most frequently 
called for by the drop-in trade toward the 
front of our building and yard,” said Mr. Han- 
sen. “This was a rearrangement from that of 
the former owners. It not only is more con- 
venient for us and the customers, but it makes 
a much better display.” 

All of these arrangements tend toward good 
housekeeping—“and good housekeeping pays,” 
according to Mr. Hansen. “I’ve secured con- 
tracts at a higher price than my competitor 
solely (so far as I could discover) because our 
lumber presented a better appearance than his.” 

Mr. Hansen always tells customers that, no 
matter what pains are taken, pieces not quite 
up to par will occasionally slip in; but, says 
he, “if you find a board that is not good enough 
to go into your building lay it to one side; 
we'll take it back and give you another.” Yet, 
only once in ten years has this promise had to 
be made good. An inferior board may slip in 
sometimes, but so rarely does this happen that 
the builder disregards the offer to make good, 
and cuts the piece for blocking or other use. 





Puts Brief Message Across 


The Newton Lumber Co., of Pueblo and 
Colorado Springs, Colo., gets some very good 
publicity by the use of attractive billboard ad- 
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Jottings by a Retailer 


About going after business. If by that is 
meant door-bell ringing and hullaboo—never. 
Do not let the buyer think you are too anxious. 
Keep under cover. Envy and jealousies are 
human traits. 

We watch the carpenters. They do not know 
it. We do not pander. We built them a big 
shop with machinery in it. They come and use 
it. Just charge cost of electricity used, when 
machinery runs. No charge or rent for shop. 
They sell much of our stuff. They bring the 
business in and when they do, it is always 


satisfactory. 
* * * 


I watch contractors, and fight certain classes 
of them. They drag down prices. We do not 
rush them at all. “Going after business” is a 
ticklish business. You must hav€ regard for 
human nature. We advertise direct, a great 
deal. Generally something illustrated and in- 
teresting. We seldom print prices in paper. 
It aggravates your competitor ; besides, it shows 
him your hand. It stimulates him to unfair 
methods. The personal advertising is best. We 
try to preserve our dignity in our business. It 
brings respect and business as well After all, 
the buyer wants his goods, quickly, fairly, hon- 


estly delivered. 
x * * 


I sometimes think the average dealer, of 
every kind, is a coward, a sycophant. He long 
ago sold his independence and bows down to 
the golden calf. His forced smiles and laughs 
are sometimes sickening. 

I have several times told a Sears, Roebuck 
customer, when he came to us for extras, to 
go to Sears, Roebuck and get the balance of 
his stuff on that particular job. We would not 
mix in it. It worked every time. They came 
back. 

* * * 

When we were boys, you and I, our parents 
kept a cow, a hog, chickens and a garden, and 
we helped. Got to get back to it more or less. 
I believe the people like homes, but the cost is 
sometimes prohibitive. They live in pigeon 
lofts in the cities because they have to do so. 
Home owning is too expensive. 

Again, a workman has no certainty of his 
job and may have to move. He will build as 
soon as he is settled. 

* * x 


Again, contractors in and about cities charge 
too much; they build dishonestly. I understand 
a five-room house with bath in the cities costs 
about $6,000. Here in the country the material 
costs not over $1,000, and the whole “works” 
are put in—heating, 
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One of the effective billboards of the Newton Lumber Co. 


vertising, as shown by accompanying photo- 
graph. The slogan “Lumbering along since 
1872” is well illustrated, and suggests much 
in a few words. The billboard here shown has 
a yellow background. The lettering is in red, 
while the silhouettes showing how lumber was 
delivered in 1872, and today, are black. This 
color combination gives a pleasing effect and 
causes the advertisement to stand out promi- 
nently on the billboard. The billboards are 
placed at points along the highway where traf- 
fic is heavy. 


‘LUMBERING along since 1879° 


| $3,000. 

| The contractor is a 
bad element in building. 

Here we do not have 

him so much, but scll 

direct. 


* * * 
woo We need more active 
| building associations. 


Bankers nowadays get 
on the board of directors 
» and slow them down. 
Lumbermen ought to 
inaugurate a campaign 
against them. Dealers 
fear banks, but not half as much as bankers 
would fear an organized opposition. 

Many bankers do not and will not finance 
dealers of lumber, though it is good security. 
They make more money trimming paper. I 
told one once I would remove my account if he 
did not take care of a yard in which I was 
interested. 

He came down quickly. 

C. E. Davidson, 
Greenville Lumber Co., 
Greenville, Ill. 











Showing the modern coal and lumber warehouses of E. E. Embree, veteran retail lumberman of DeKalb, Ill. 


Thirty Years in the Retail Lumber Business 


De Kats, Itt., Dec. 14.—With background of 
thirty years in the lumber business, and for the same 
length of time a constant reader of the AMERICAN 





This picture was taken in the Embree shed about twenty years ago 


LUMBERMAN, E. E, Embree, retail lumber 
dealer of this city, looks back on the last 
three decades with justifiable satisfaction, 
and into the future with confidence and op- 
timism. Not that everything has been smooth 
and easy along the road which he has trav- 
eled to his present success, for Mr: Embree 
has had his share of the difficulties that are 
inherent in conducting a business of any 
size, but by persistence and industry has 
won through. And, while viewing the future 
with confidence, he bases his optimism on 
hard work and sound business methods 
rather than expecting any miracle to happen, 

Quite naturally he takes a good deal of 
pride in the uptodate plant which has been 
built up, some features of which are shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. One of 
these illustrations will be especially interest- 
ing, as it shows the old way of doing things; 
which has almost entirely passed out of the 
experience and very largely out of the recol- 
lection of the younger generation of lumber- 
men. In the days when horses were used to 
deliver lumber and coal, great care was 
taken to have the teams well matched, and 
keep them in good condition, Mr. Embree 
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priding himself upon his well matched teams. 
Contrast this with the new and modern ware- 
house, built in 1930, which houses the large stock of 


finish lumber and molding, and 
the four modern trucks. 

Mr. Embree entered the lumber 
business in October, 1901, start- 
ing- as bookkeeper for the firm 
of Carter & Mosher. The fol- 
lowing March he purchased the 
interest of Mr. Carter and the 
firm became Mosher & Embree, 
which partnership continued for 
twenty years when, upon the 
death of Mr. Mosher, his interest 
was acquired by Mr. Embree and 
the name of the firm was changed 
to E. E. Embree, and so remains. 
The proprietor is ably assisted in 
the conduct of the business by his 
two sons; Waite Embree giving 
his attention to the sales and ad- 
vertising end of the business, 
while his younger brother Henry 
is the bookkeeper. E. E. Embree 
is active in civic and community 
affairs, being president of the 
Community Chest and a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Ki- 
wanis Club and other bodies. 











New warehouse and four modern trucks which serve Embree customers 
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Companies Hold Stockholders’ 
Meetings 


Forpyce, ArK., Dec. 14.—The annual stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Fordyce Lumber Co. 
and of the Fordyce & Princeton Railroad Co. 
was held here. Those attending from a distance 
were: C. W. Gates, Pasadena, Calif.; J. W. 
Watzek, jr., Chicago; C. H. Newell, Oklahoma 
City, and C. V. Edgar, Colorado Springs, 

Following the meeting here the party went 
to Crossett where the stockholders’ meeting of 
the Crossett Lumber Co. was held. 

Officers were re-elected for the Fordyce Lum- 
ber Co. as follows: E. C. Crossett, president; 
Cc. W. Gates, vice president and general man- 
ager; J. W. Watzek, jr., vice president and 
assistant secretary; A. P. Gates, vice presi- 
dent; C. V. Edgar, secretary; Dr. J. W. Wat- 
zek, treasurer; D. C. Gates, manager and as- 
sistant treasurer. 





New Booklet on Poultry House 
Construction and Appurte- 


nances 


WasuHineton, D. C., Dec. 14.—‘‘Poultry 
Houses and Equipment” is a new 40-page book- 
let just published by the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association to stimulate rural lum- 
ber sales. This booklet, with fifty illustrations, 
gives up-to-the-minute information on proper 
housing, types of construction, material and 
equipment to “keep hens from loafing.” 

In a direct argument to the farmer, Poultry 
Houses and Equipment explains that the 
average hen is a loafer, laying but about 70 
eggs a year; that it costs 65 eggs to keep her, 
and that by proper housing and care she can 
be made to lay up to 300 eggs each year. It 
then goes on to describe, with picture and text, 
the housing and laying equipment that chickens 
should have. It goes into the accessory equip- 
ment, showing the sun-porch for chicks, brood- 
ers, brooding “breakers” and other items es- 
sential to the proper raising and handling of 
poultry. The booklet draws upon the most 
recent approved designs developed in leading 
agriculture colleges which call for the use of 
lumber in buildings and equipment. 

Copies of Poultry Houses and Equipment 
will be distributed free to individuals on request. 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has made provision whereunder it will bear 
part of the printing cost in cases where dealers 
wish to procure quantity lots, with their firm 
name imprinted, for distribution to their local 
trade. 


Railroads Potential Buyers of 
Large Supplies 


_ New Orveans, La., Dec. 14.—The lumber 
industry South is watching with keen interest 
the steps being taken to assure the rail carriers 
a more adequate revenue just as they scan the 
horizon for an increase in car loadings. There 
is a reason for this, explained by O. N. Cloud, 
secretary-manager of Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
(Inc.). In the railroad yards and shops, said 
Mr. Cloud, there are 200,000 freight cars in 
need of major repairs and an additional large 
number in need of minor repairs. Further, 
there are many cars obsolete as a result of 
Standing idle. 

In normal years, Mr. Cloud points out, there 
are from 60,000 to 100,000 new cars built 
whereas in 1931 a total of 6,000 have been 
turned out. On the basis of all these figures, 
the number of Class “A” freight cars is ma- 
terially reduced. All this is on one side of 
the picture. 

_The other side is that inventories of rail car- 
riers of lumber usually used in the repair of 
cars, of bridge material, and stocks for general 
maintenance are all very light. 
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Any considerable increase in freight move- 
ment, says Mr. Cloud, would necessitate the 
use of a great deal of lumber in all departments 
of railroad operation. The southern longleaf 
pine mills supply the railroads large quantities 
of material for decking, framing, and siding for 
freight cars, as well as general construction 
and would be one of the first divisions of the 
lumber industry to benefit by the increased de- 
mand for this material. 

According to Paul Schoup, president, South- 
ern Pacific Lines, the railroads spend for sup- 
plies one dollar out of every six normally col- 
lected. The lumber industry feels there is an 
accumulation of these dollars to spend and looks 
forward to revived business from that direction. 


Conducting Extensive Logging 
Operations 


Laona, Wis., Dec. 14.—The Connor Land & 
Lumber Co., of Laona, is conducting extensive 
logging operations this winter, giving employ- 
ment to a large number of men. The company 
has constructed a road from Rat Lake to Keith, 
where a tract of timber that was partly burned 
over last summer is being cut. The timber on 
three forties in the township of Alvin also is 
being logged. All logs are sawed at the com- 
pany’s large mill here. 


New Label for No. | 
Shingles 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 12.—Some confusion 
resulting from the use of the old label which 
didn’t indicate clearly No. 1 grade of shingles 
has led the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau to issue 
a new label strictly specifying this grade. The 
new label reads: 





Grade 





THIS LABEL CAN ONLY BE USED ON 


NO. _1 GRADE 
THESE SHINGLES ARE GUARANTEED 
BY THE MANUFACTURER 
INSPECTED FOR— CERTIFIED BY 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 


TO MEET ALL THE QUALITY REQUIREMENTS OF 
COMMERCIAL STANDARD C.S.3i-31 FOR 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES AS ISSUED BY 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


1007, age Grain TE Heartwood \007, 


Arthur Bevan, secretary-manager of the bu- 
reau, reports that 87.2 percent of the shingle 
production in Washington, Oregon and British 
Columbia is represented in the contract mem- 
bers of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. This 
does not include staining companies or loggers. 
About 85 percent of the staining companies 
have signed up and a large percentage of the 
cedar input are now members. 














November Cement Data 


WasHinoton, D. C., Dec. 15.—American 
Portland cement output continues to show a 
decline. The bureau of mines reports that the 
ratio of operations to capacity for the twelve 
months ended Nov. 30 was 44.4 percent; the 
ratio for the twelve months ended Nov. 30, 
1930, was 62.6 percent, and for the twelve 
months ended Nov. 30, 1929, was 66.8 percent. 

During November 8,161,000 barrels were pro- 
duced, 7,156,000 shipped, and stocks Noy. 30 
were 22,223,000 barrels. Production in Novem- 
ber, 1931, was 26.5 percent less, and shipments 
were 18.5 percent less, than in November, 1930. 
Stocks at mills were 3.6 percent less than they 
were a year ago. 
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Big Tobacco Crop Requires 
Many Hogsheads 


LouisviLLr, Ky., Dec. 14.—Manufacturers of 
tobacco hogsheads in Kentucky have been busy 
producing packages for handling the bumper to- 
bacco crop. Prices paid for tobacco are a se- 
vere disappointment to growers, country mer- 
chants, and bankers. Tobacco was expected to 
materially aid the rural districts, as it is the 
money crop. However, dark tobacco in western 
Kentucky is averaging around 2% cents a 
pound; and the celebrated burley tobacco is 
bringing hardly 8 cents a pound average, with 
the markets working lower, because of the great 
quantities of low grades, and surplus production. 
It is feared that markets may close long before 
the crop is disposed of. Sales were stopped on 
many markets by farmers not only refusing 
prices, but rowdies blocking the sales. In most 
cases the sales were stopped by disturbers who 
had no tobacco on the floor, or interest in the 
sale. In every case, sales were later resumed. 





Pulp Interests Ask Protection 
Against Imports 


Tacoma, WasH., Dec. 12.—Tacoma pulp 
mill interests, with the backing of the Tacoma 
Chamber of Commerce, have appealed to Con- 
gress to aid the pulp industry of the Pacific 
Northwest against the ruinous competition of 
Swedish pulp manufacturers. Ralph H. Shaf- 
fer, president of the Shaffer Box Co., left for 
Washington yesterday bearing the petition. 
Congress will be asked to levy a fine, through 
the customs, against Swedish pulp to the 
amount represented by the difference between 
United States gold and Swedish depreciated 
money. If this is not possible, Congress will 
be asked to levy a protective tariff. President 
Hoover and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce will also be asked to take the mat- 
ter up. The Swedish pulp manufacturers are 
said to have an advantage from the fact that 
American money is now 31 percent above par 
for the Swedish kronen. 


Invents New Process for 
Briquetting Sawdust 


SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 12.—The timber prod- 
ucts bureau of the Chamber of Commerce, at its 
last luncheon meeting, decided to join with the 
Associated Engineers and Hoo-Hoo next 
Wednesday to hear R. T. Bowling, chief en- 
gineer of the Clearwater Forest Products plant 
at Lewiston, Idaho, talk on utilization of waste 
in the timber and lumber industry. Mr. Bowling 
is the inventor of a machine for the compres- 
sion of sawdust into briquettes, by an entirely 
new method, it was explained. In addition to 
pressure, his device exerts a swirling motion, 
which folds the minute particles of the sawdust 
into layers. This results in a product twice as 
heavy as wood, and one ton yields as many heat- 
ing units as a ton of coal. Because of the com- 
pactness and cleanliness of the fuel, many ad- 
vantages are claimed for it. Fuel men of Spo- 
kane also will be invited to attend the meeting, 
which is under the auspices of the Associated 
Engineers. 





Week's Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
the revenue freight loadings for the week 
ended Dec. 5, 1931, totaled 636,366 cars, as 
follows: Forest products, 20,302 cars (an 
increase of 462 cars over the preceding 
week); grain, 32,659 cars: livestock, 27,286 
cars; coal, 103,097 cars; coke, 6,488 cars; ore, 
3,406 cars; merchandise, 202,573 cars, and 
miscellaneous, 213,555 cars. The total load- 
ings during the week ended Dec. 5 show an 
increase of 77,559 cars over the week imme- 
diately preceding. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 


mills for the corresponding period of 1930: 


ONE WEEE No. of 
Softwoods: Mills 
Southern Pine Association... ccciccsscccccce 103 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 188 
Western Pine Association (Inland Empire and 
gS SS rr re ee ee 87 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 12 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 38 
Teles SORE 26 occcdeeeeecaseswrensaceves 435 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 216 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 2 
Total hardwoods Tre TTTeTCTTC rT TTT Te 228 
i i ee eee eee ee 651 
PORTY-EIGHT WEEKES Mill 
Softwoods: r 
Southern Pine Association........ ovecccccese 11 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 188 
Western Pine Association (Inland Empire and 
Corisormin. WSS sc wccccccccsensiveas coeeess 56 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... «. 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. -0 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 41 
ee erry 459 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 193 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 20 
Pein SOE 5 pci edacnde occas sewer eve's 213 
Cee SREB nk cc eeceeseereeserersceveswer 652 
*Average weekly number. 


s 


Production 





Percent 
of 1930 


20,379,000 60 
62,632,000 61 
11,120,000 36 
0 ea 

962,000 63 
3,966,000 78 
99,059,000 57 
12,421,000 74 
171,000 20 
12,592,000 71 
111,651,000 58 
1,413,992,000 64 
4,352 953, 000 71 
1,843,204,000 70 
99. 5°399'000 51 
88,820,000 76 
199,854,000 73 
7,998, 222,000 69 
716,460,000 61 
104,939,000 52 
821,399,000 60 
8,819,621,000 68 


14.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for week ended Dec. 5, 
weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1931 and 1930 are available, and percentage comparison 





and for forty-eight 
with statistics of identical 





Percent Percent 
Shipments of 1930 Orders of 1939 
18,900,000 65 18,186,000 63 
61,124,000 64 67,363,000 66 
26,706,000 65 24,542,000 61 
2,106,000 106 1,802,000 118 
624,000 72 674, 000 201 
3,891,000 108 2. 8277 000 100 
113,351,009 66 115,394,000 66 
16,406,000 85 15,043,000 88 
1,280,000 89 1,285,000 192 
17,686,000 86 16,328,000 “92 
131,037,000 68 131,722,000 68 
1,600,893,000 77 1,583,442,000 78 
4,558,373,000 75 4,358,082,000 74 
1 981, 361,000 77 1,945,519,000 78 
12: 2096, 000 71 116,057,000 72 
61. 252,000 69 58,316,000 71 
211, 478, 000 94 182,071,000 88 
8,535,453,000 76 "$8,243, 487,000 "16 
879,939,000 82 874,756,000 87 
100,456,000 71 97,395,000 84 
980,395,000 81 ar. 972, lf 51,000 “87 
9,515,848,000 77 9,215,638,000 Vad 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., 


footage Dec. 5, 


No. of 
Association— Mills 
Southern Pine Association........ccee-scseees 98 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association .......... 168 
Western Pine Association (Inland Empire and 
eee, COED. Siapc cake Reecnteneees neces 06s 119 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 7 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 163 


Gross 


Stocks 
651,594,000 
, 326,100,000 
1,912,258,000 
249,833,000 
861 471 ,000 


*nfilled 

Orders 
$9,791,000 

180,799,000 


164,642,000 


14,263,000 


110,113,000 


Dec. 14.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 
and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Orders of 
Stocks— 
Pereent 

8 
14 


9 


13 








West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 16—The 224 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
week ended Dec. 12 reported: 

Production 67,883,000 


Shipments 72,156,000 
Orders 72,932,000 


6.29% over production 

7.44% over production 
A group of 343 mills whose production re- 

ports for 1931 to date are complete, reported 

as follows: 

Average 

Average 


weekly operating capacity 
weekly cut for 49 weeks— 


297,183,000 


ST  e¢dKkebbeaes ineaeeeebeeneawe 157,125,000 
Se 02060 e6bes ees bdededrbsad rence 112, ,098,000 
Actual cut for week ended Dec, 12 79,913,000 


A group of 223 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Dec. 12 was 67,623,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
eee 21,373,000 19,497,000 53,826,000 
Domestic 
cargo .. 29,206,000 34,093,000 117,777,000 
Export 14,444,000 1 3,191,000 70,784,000 
Local 6,033,000 6,( ) 33, 000 


242,387, 000 


71 056,00 000 ,814,000 


A group of 191 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1930 and 1931 to date, reported as 
follows: 


We 


. ended 
Tob ee 


Average for 49 weeks 
1931 193 30 
93,910,000 131,373,000 
98,306,000 o 29,231,000 
94,125,000 126,524. 000 


Production 
Shipments 
Orders 





¢ (7, 000 
70, 838,000 





Sales Exceed Cut by 14 Percent 


[Special telegram to A 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 17.—Five hundred 
for the week ended Dec. 


duction aggregating 110,719,000 feet, shipments, 


12 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


MERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


and seventy softwood mills of six associations 
Association pro- 
126,479,000 feet, and orders, 126,754,000 feet. The 


week’s figures for production shipments and orders follow: 





No. of 

Softwoods— Mills Production Shipments Orders 
Romeern Pind Aamselettam, ..cccccccvececesevves 120 23,730,000 20,496,000 19,089,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 223 67,623,000 71,056,000 72,814,000 
Western Pine Association (Inland Empire and 

i ee ec ntG ened ede rehawnateoesen 119 13,302,000 7,274,000 7,628,000 
Northern Pine Mfrs. Association...........sse0. 7 No cut 1,120,000 1,542,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn...... 21 1,078,000 914,000 644,000 
North Carolina Pine Association.............+.: 80 4,986,000 5,619,000 5,037,000 

Re, NE  ocnccnees nce cnet naneeesaus o> SF 110,719,000 126,479,000 126,754,000 
Hardwoods— 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............ ° 230 13,555,000 15,291,000 15,463,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn...... 21 618,000 1,894,000 1,941,000 

Se a a hae 251 14,173,000 000 17,185,000 17,404,000 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PoRTLAND, OreE., Dec. 16.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations oj 
Inland Empire and California mills during the 


week ended Dec. 12: 

Total number of mills reporting, 119: 
Actual production for week..... 13,302,000 
ER a ee 27, 274,000 
eer 27,628,000 
Report of 86 mills: 

Operating capacity ............. 105,345,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 37,463,000 
Actual production for week..... 11,526,00( 
Report of 118 mills: 

MVGEESO PEOGUCTION <0. cis ccksin 71,258,000 
RIO GUGEEE cic ctaccsreseve 166, 905 9, 000 
Stock on hand—Dec. 12......... 1,898,109,000 


Identical mills reporting, 

Production— 
Operating capacity 
Average for 3 


105,345,000 
37,463,000 
Week ended 


previous years.. 
Week ended 


Dec. 12,1931 Dec. 13, 1930 

Actual for week.. 11,536,000 29,318,000 
Shipments ........ 23,301,000 34,848,000 
Orders received.... 24,439,000 $2,628,000 


Identical mills reporting, 106: 


. Production— 


Average for 3 previous years.. 6 2,904,000 

Week ended Week ended 

Dec. 12, 1931 De >C. 13, 1930 

Unfilled orders 135,034,000 30,252,000 
Gross stocks on 

DME éicbescteses 1,721,248,000 1,967,751,00 





Southern Pine Report 


New Orweans, La., Dec. 14.—For the week 
ended Dec. 5, Saturday, 
pacity 12914, units (a unit representing af 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1927, and Oct. 31, 1930), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso 
ciation : 
Pct. of output 
3-year Atc- 


Production— Carst Feet Ave. tual 
Aver. 3 FOR... a0 <x 51,065,000 nid 
DEE Sadeane eee 21,337,000 41.78 a 

Shipments* .... 934 19,614,000 38.41 31% 

Orders 
received* 902 18,942,000 37.09 88.i 

On hand end 
week{t .......2,452 51,492,000 


*Orders were 96.57 percent of shipsite nts. 

7Car basis is 21,000 feet. 

tOrders on hand at above 112 mills showed 
a decrease of 1.29 percent, or 672,000 feet, 
during the week. 


112 mills of a total caf 
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71,258,000 
166,905,000 
$98,109,000 
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Veek ended 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Delivered Prices on Lumber at Retail 


Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 14.—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bureau 
of the census the following prices per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square feet 
for shingles, as the average paid Nov. 1, by contractors for material delivered on the job, these 


being selected from the complete list : 


No.1 Dimension, Common 


Southern Douglas 


Flooring, 1x4” Shingles, Extra 
10 to 16 Clear,16”, 5/2 
S1S1E,2x4—16 Boards Southern Douglas 
1x6” pine r Red 
pine fir No. 1 “C’ eg. No.2v.g. Cedar Cypress 
New Haven, Conn.............+ $40.00 $32.00 ke ee 5.50 
New Bedford, Mass............ 36.00 32.00 $80.00 $65.00 5.10 
DEMARCO PEID, Bes Bcc cneneneve or 40.00 30.00 aie 75.00 4.50 
DO. Ty Beseccceend sess nate 45.00 37.00 75.00 80.00 4.25 
ee SS Serre 36.00 le 34.00 85.00 ee 5.25 
RR, MEME os arcic cic ga clewnake 38.00 41.00 33.00 80.00 70.00 Kens 
Pe i Ditab ec eueninseeas 40.00 37.50 35.00 75.00 75.00 6.40 neem 
PRIMGIPRIA, PR. ccs ccsssucwess 35.00 40.00 37.50 75.00 72.50 6.60 $7.75 
i 35. «owt ¥'s,0 406 eee 36.00 40.00 33.00 75.00 75.00 6.50 7.50 
DANE CON iii5 ca sb kciw owe Sm 30.00 FAG 35.00 aes MEE SN 6.50 ashi 
Ree WEG oc xekca casa nena 35.00 35.00 mark 75.00 65.00 5.00 5.00 
i MN aa ad o:0'o ed wie bs . 32.00 38.00 40.00 78.00 63.00 Se sy 
Youngstown, Ohio .............6 39.00 39.00 35.00 sige tl 58.00 5.00 ere 
ey eee 40.00 40.00 iets 70.00 60.00 5.00 5.00 
eee ee ee 32.00 peaks 30.00 65.00 ear 4.50 Pag 
Des Moines, Iowa......... wae See 36.00 80.00 70.00 5.50 5.50 
SE. 66 <n as twa es'ee ce acetal aie 26.00 ea 80.00 6.00 
ES ee 34.50 37.00 36.00 52.00 55.50 4.48 
a i ere 38.50 38.50 eae 68.00 75.00 4.40 
RP re ee sce ais 47.00 45.00 hae 75.00 4.00 
—— | a | aoe 40.00 36.00 68.09 68.00 4.50 » 
Tulsa, Okla. oh aia ae Ur ae a ae 45.00 35.00 45.00 50.00 eabece 4.25 ‘ 
I ears a eens we 35.00 35.00 45.00 50.00 3.50 
ee DO. Men. cawseeeca-s 40.00 ces Pe eee 4.75 
San Francisco, Calif........... 20.00 20.00 aie 4.50 
Nr ne re 12.00 11.00 30.00 1.75 





New Protest Against Russian Imports 


WasHIncTOoN, D. C., Dec. 14.—The recent ar- 
rival and entry of another cargo of Russian 
lumber at New York City has resulted in an- 
other protest from the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association to the secretary of the 
treasury, that Section 307 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 is not being adequately enforced. This 
section prohibits importations of merchandise 
produced wholly or in part by convict labor. 

The recently arrived cargo was shipped from 
Archangel, which is within the Russian region 
in which the Treasury Department, in Febru- 
ary, 1931, found that convict labor was being 
used in the production of pulpwood and lumber. 
That cargo and also several previous ones were 
admitted on the ground that the preponderance 
of evidence indicated that the shipments were 
entirely the product of free labor. The lumber 
association asserts that this preponderance con- 
sisted of the filing of a series of affidavits which 
have been accepted without verification. “It is 
apparent from these facts, it says, “that either 
the law as it now stands can not be effectively 
enforced, or it is not being properly adminis- 
tered.” 

In other words, apparently all the Russians 
have to do to satisfy the Treasury Department 
regulations is to make affidavits that lumber 
in question is not produced by convicts. 

It is contended that if the present situation is 

a result of inability to enforce the law it would 
seem that the secretary of the treasury should 
so advise Congress. This contention relates to 
the fact that Treasury officials assured Congress 
last winter, when it was considering revision of 
Section 307, that no further legislation was re- 
quired, as administrative regulations would ef- 
lectively enforce the intent of the law. It is 
held that the law is, however, nullified in prac- 
tice if, by reason of the peculiar circumstances, 
It is impossible to prove actual convict produc- 
tion of a particular cargo. 
_The protest states that there is nothing in 
Section 307 to sustain the view that it does not 
carry with it all the power necessary for its en- 
forcement. This must be held, it says, to in- 
clude regulations necessary to meet the situa- 
tion in which avenues of investigation ordinarily 
open to the department are closed. 

It is pointed out that the Soviet government 
and its subsidiary agencies have no official stand- 
ing in the United States, consequently Soviet 


certifications as to the non-convict origin of lum- 
ber are without legal force and effect. On the 
subject of the evidence value of such certifications 
it is remarked that although the Soviet officials 
have categorically denied that convict labor is 
being used or ever has been used in the produc- 
tion of export lumber and pulpwood, the region 
from which these cargoes come is precisely the 
one in which convict labor is widely used. It 
is further asserted that as a matter of fact the 
organization of the Russian lumber industry is 
such that the individuals who make the affidavits 
as to non-convict origin of exported lumber are 
not in a position to have any knowledge of the 
facts. It is, indeed, asserted that it would be 
impossible for any individual to be able to assert 
with authority that any cargo from this region 
was entirely the product of free labor. This is 
largely because the logs from which the lumber 
is made are floated down many rivers from a 
great number of logging operations and inter- 
mingled. Some of these may employ free labor, 
but many of them certainly do not. 

The protest says in conclusion that while thus 
far Russian lumber competition has not been 
severe, the outlook now is that unless proper 
protection is forthcoming there will be substan- 
tial imports of Russian lumber, which will add 
to the burden of the present distress of the 
American lumber industry by subjecting it to 
competition with “costless” Russian lumber. 

In another letter to the secretary of the treas- 
ury, the National association takes the ground 
that Section 303 of the tariff law is applicable 
to imports from Russia. This section provides 
that whenever any country shall bestow, di- 
rectly or indirectly, any grant upon the produc- 
tion of any article, there shall be paid upon it 
when imported into the United States an addi- 
tional duty equal to the net amount of such 
grant. The position is taken that the national- 
ization of the forests and the forest industries 
in Russia results in the Soviet lumber industry 
receiving free raw materials, as whatever price 
is charged for them is merely a bookkeeping 
item. “It is also well known,” says the letter 
of protest, “that the official Soviet budget ap- 
proved by the Central Executive Committee, 
carries a specific appropriation, totaling tens of 
millions of rubles, for the operations of the 
lumber trust.” In conclusion, the Treasury De- 
partment is requested to make an investigation 
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to establish the facts as to the indirect bounties 
and grants resulting from a complete state 
monopoly of the Russian lumber industry. 

Bearing on this point of the effect of “cost- 
less” lumber imports on the lumber industry, 
Col. W. B. Greeley, formerly chief forester of 
the United States and now secretary-manager of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has 
written Representative Hawley, of the ways 
and means committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, that in the West Coast association’s 
region the number of employees of the lumber 
industry is only 40 percent of normal, and those 
employed are largely on a short shift or short 
week. Lumber production is less than 40 per- 
cent of normal capacity “and the industry cer- 
tainly needs all the protection the Government 
can possibly afford.” 





1930 Lumber Production 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 14.—Further de- 
tails of the preliminary census of forest prod- 
ucts for 1930, of which a summary appeared 
on page 19 of the Dec. 12 issue, are given 
below, these being summarized from the report 
prepared by the bureau of the census in co- 
operation with the Forest Service: 


HARDWOOD AND SOFTWOOD CUT BY 
STATES 


No. of Lumber Sawed 
M. feet b. m. 


Active Mills Total Total 





State Reporting Softwood Hardwood 
pS Re re 1,303 1,153,186 188,438 
ee 26 eee 
Be Eee 601 569,684 299,695 
CUO. 6 ies saanic 147 54,564 124 
Conmectiout ....... 85 7,238 13,287 
DOIRWETO 2... cc0ee 32 4,358 4,078 
re 257 809,957 66,082 
IE 3.15. a ice ao a 0 1,202 632,564 oe 
DE saiccavendeae 125 839,759 50 
NE Sita ean ee es 108 538 24,674 
PI ih) 65a a 0 216 20 97,817 
pe 599 14,917 174,538 
an 224 1,057,473 we 
SE ain 4G-4 oes dee 355 201,963 0,14 
BEOTVIOME cc ccccces 185 23,311 24,355 
Massachusetts 133 62,242 19,859 

ao |. 144 107,712 359,119 
BEIMMOSOCR 2 ncccccs 199 153,079 69,310 
Mississippi ........ 839 mae fg aa race 
Pe, eee 496 18,886 107,849 
a a 114 296,970 2 
New Hampshire ... 222 156,283 ere 
New Jersey ....... 24 13 12,199 
New Mexico ...... 76 153508. > atawer 
OW TOPE cesecss. 340 22,2389 87,328 
North Carolina 1,612 656,820 158,015 
EAE ae 426 292 107,906 
a eee 79 148,362 15,115 
eee ee 460 3,635,438 18,637 
Pennsylvania ..... 505 52,784 155,978 
Rhode Island ..... 13 3,616 3,403 
South Carolina 667 526,744 180,671 
South Dakota ..... 44 Sf” err 
Tennessee ........ 896 76,523 337,414 
. | AA 285 888,681 156,581 
ee 48 6,306 183 
WEE 6c caaceea ae 271 47,116 47,101 
wi, ee 1,167 292,609 202,880 
Washington ....... 490 5,491,388 10,741 
West Virginia ..... 338 86,202 319,881 
bert ony ie Sar incl et 258,608 378,236 

TE cneses ves 25,131 1 
Calif. and Nev. ... 159 1,513,938 325 
Iowa, Kan, and Neb. 60 82 13,267 
United States ..... 15,910 21,322,786 4,728,687 

The production by species was as follows: 

TOTAL PRODUCTION BY SPECIES 
sor hang M hae Hardwoods M. It. 
Balsam fir.. 7 29 
Cedar ...... gorens Gee =s-50-- TREGR 
Cypress 490,857 Beech ..... 138,310 
Douglas fir. 6,453,043 pire, 67° °° 284 °465 
Hemlock 1,517,370 eahea} — : 

73°753 Chestnut 150,846 
inv A -» 173, Cottonwood. 158,410 
pine ..... nn. es Ana a eaaee 
Redwood 403,072 ickory +g ers 
Spruce .... 442.428 Maple ..... 601,218 
Sugar pine. 205,159 SE awiwass 1,661,691 
Western yel- Red gum 694,480 
low pine.. 2,594,454 Sycamore 25,670 
White fi "207,494 Tupel 254,386 
ite fir .. 207,48 upelo 254,386 
White pine. 1,108,740 Walnut 36,305 
Yellow pine. 7,450,238 Yellow 

Total soft- poplar .. 257,803 

wood ..21,322,786 Aj1l other 113,302 

Thousands — 
anaes 1,097,255 Total hard- 
Shingles 3,964,110 woods.. 4,728,687 
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Price Fluctuations and Their Prevention 


The decline in prices of lumber—with those 
of other commodities—is one of the chief con- 
§ lumbermen, and they will therefore be 
interested in an analysis of the reasons for such 
fluctuations and means for their prevention, so 
that their destructive effects may be avoided. 
Such an analysis has been prepared, after ten 

Snyder, of the Federal 
of New York, and published by 
the Academy of Political Science, also of New 
York, under the title “New Measures of the 
Relations of Credit and Trade.” 


Relates Credit, Trade Volume and Prices 


The conclusion of his 
roughly summarized as a confirmation of the 
economic theory that since the sum of things 
bought equals the sum of things sold, then, for 
a definite volume of exchange media, only a 
definite volume of goods can be sold at a deter- 
mined price level and rate of turnover; while 
if the volume of purchasing medium decreases 
out of proportion to the quantity of goods sold, 
prices must fall. Confirmation of this theory 
would indicate that we might, by proportioning 
the amount of credit to the amount of transac- 
tions, increase the stability of the general level 
of prices, protect business from drastic concus- 
sions and give the freest rein to technological 
advance and improvement in management, fur- 
nish steady employment and maintain a high 
degree of social welfare. 

The three decisive factors with which the 
analysis deals are the long-term rate of growth 
in trade, the parallel increase of bank credit, 
and the ratio between these two factors which 
would be expressed as the general price level. 


Trade Volume Shows Steady Growth 


In es 


cerns ¢ 


study, by Carl 
Reserve Bank 


years 


investigation may be 


volume of trade, he used the 
series of statistics representing every phase of 
production, transport and distribution of goods, 
of which—through the initiative of President 
Hoover when secretary of commerce and the 


timating 


work of the Federal Reserve Banks—seventy- 
five are now available monthly. These show 
that actual variations in trade volume are slen- 
der, and that the real volume of goods produced 
and services rendered rarely varies by more 
than a few percent from the regular long-time 
trend. Industrial expansion is a function of 
increase in population and of steady advance in 
technology and management, and for the last 
half-century has been at the rate of close to 
t percent per annum, during periods of both 
prosperity and depression. From decade to 
decade, with changes in living conditions, the 
significance of this physical series varied 
slightly, so to allow for such variation and 
slightly smooth a curve representing them, 
there was used the average of central items, 
over 5-year periods, as an index of the physical 
volume of trade. 


Bank Credit Is Measure of Exchange Media 


In measuring the volume of circulating me- 
dium, it was found that upward of 90 percent 
of all business transactions in the United States 
are now effected by means of checks, and the 
best practical and most trustworthy index of 
the volume of bank credit is the total of loans 
and investments—it being regarded as of no 
importance to segregate time, demand and Goy- 
ernment deposits. By loans and investments, 
banks add to the credit fund, which by means of 
checks is turned over about twenty times a year, 
and is the bulk of the exchange medium. From 
the total of such fund it was necessary to elim- 
inate about half, which represented speculation 
and not trade, and to correct the remainder to 
eliminate the influence of changes in the gen- 
eral price level. In measuring velocity of bank 
deposits it was unexpectedly found that monthly 
averages fluctuated steadily about the averages, 
for the entire period since 1875, and that varia- 
tions from long-term averages duplicated those 
in the total volume of trade—business activity 
being accompanied by a corresponding and 


parallel bank deposit activity, so that velocity 
of bank deposits, and fluctuations in trade, were 
merely compensatory and cancelled out. 


Trade Volume, Credit and Prices 


In comparing a curve for the physical volume 
of trade, with that for volume of bank credit, 
there was a singular surprise in finding that the 
resultant curves were nearly identical. Bank 
credit divided by volume of trade yielded a line 
similar to that for the general price level, which 
independently was arrived at by putting together 


‘all the available price indexes, both for whole. 


sale and retail goods, for services and for prop- 
erty. The relationship between the three factors 
is, in fact, found to be such that any one may 
be obtained from the other two, and the finding 
of this relationship tends to prove that upon the 
relationship between volumes of trade and credit 
depends price level. 


Stabilizing Prices and Business 


There is apparently an unchanging relation- 
ship between the total expansion of trade, and 
the need of business for credit to carry on that 
expansion. Mr. Snyder’s computations give 
pretty clear evidence that credit expansion must 
go on at least as rapidly as growth in trade, or 
at the rate of about 4 percent a year, until the 
maximum of employment has been reached. 
Further expansion causes inflation, with rising 
prices and speculative activity, which allows the 
gambler to thrive at the expense of the rest of 
the community. Severe curtailment of bank 
credit, on the other hand, is paralleled almost 
exactly by a violent fall in prices, and business 
distress. Regulation of the credit structure 
should, therefore, aim to increase bank credit at 
the needed rate of about 4 percent a year, to 


parallel the long-term growth in trade, so that 
business stability may be maintained, employ- 
ment reach the practical working maximun, 


prosperity be enjoyed and the highest national 
good subserved. 


An Explanation of Bastard Sawing 


[Replying to an inquiry that appeared in a 
recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
C. B. Cunningham, of the Cunningham Lumber 


Co., Chicago, has written an interesting and 
enlightening explanation of what is meant by 
bastard sawed lumber and how this material 
is developed in the of an ordinary lum- 
ber operation. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
glad to pass this information along for the bene- 
fit not alone of the original inquirer but for that 
of its readers generally.—Epitor.]| 

We question as to the 
nology of “bastard 


course 


note correct termi- 
sawed lumber,” inquiry No. 
2,727, in the Query & Comment column of the 
Nov. 28 issue. This question frequently arises 
in the consuming field particularly and rela- 


inferior quality. This is apropos in its use in 
connection with lumber. If a log is deliberately 
quarter-sawed completely, by any of the several 
standard methods of so doing, no bastard sawn 
stock develops. On the other hand, however, a 
large percentage of the quartered lumber, par- 
ticularly hardwood, that develops comes from 
accidental or illegitimate process, so to speak. 
Lumber is 100 percent quarter-sawn when the 
saw line is parallel to a radial line of the log. 
It is 100 percent flat sawn, or as perfectly as 
it is possible to do so, when the saw line is 
perpendicular to a radial line, or in other words, 
the extreme outside board taken off the log. As 
the saw progresses through the log, from the 
bark edge to the exact center, lumber produced 
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Fig. 1—Straight slash sawing. 


Fig. 2—Squaring-up” or 
method of sawing small hardwoods. 


D 
Fig.2 D Sig 3 
sawing, the usual 
Full quarter-sawing 


“turning the log” 


Fig. 3 


It is in the “twilight” area between flat sawn 
-_ quarter-sawn stock that bastard sawn lum- 
ber develops. In this area boards are developed, 
in slash sawing, that are quartered on the — 
and flat grain in the center, These boards, 
of high grade, are either edged and left or Pr 
quartered edges ripped off and two quartered 
strips developed, leaving in the center portion 
a flat sawn board. If heart defects show, the 
heart defects will be ripped out of the center of 
the original board, leaving two boards, quartered 
on one edge and flat grain on the other. This 
is typical bastard sawn lumber. An example 
of the practice of ripping off the quartered part 
of the board is found in the development of 


quartered sap gum strips from wide gum 
boards, in which, from the original bastard 


board, two quarter-sawn sap gum strips and one 


or two plain sawn red gum boards are de- 
veloped. 
Summarizing, I believe that in both the 


northern and southern hardwood field the term 
“bastard sawn” is almost generally applied to 
boards which are neither perfectly quartered nor 
perfectly flat sawed; in other words a board of 
which a portion is quarter-sawn and the other 
portion flat sawn. Incidentally this does not 
necessarily always obtain on opposite edges of 
the board. It is possible, when sawing a very 
heavy butt log, to develop quarter-sawn stock 
on one end of the board with the other end shad- 
ing out to plain or flat sawn stock. 

It might be added as information that the 
cross-section of any board changes under vary- 
ing atmospheric and temperature conditions ac- 
cording to its specific location in the log with 
direct reference to radial lines and the degree 
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of parallelism, so to speak, between the board 
and a center line of the log. It may be said 
generally that quarter-sawn lumber : has _its 
maximum shrinkage through drying in its thick- 
ness, likewise that flat sawn lumber shrinks in 
width, Inasmuch as it is physically impossible 
to manufacture a board under theoretically per- 
fect conditions to assure uniform movement in 
seasoning, it is more or less standard practice 
among the more careful lumber manufacturers 
to obviate a large amount of bastard sawn 
jumber either in the first sawing of the log or 
through ripping of boards after they are sawn, 
leaving the finished lumber as nearly as possible 
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definitely either quarter-sawn or flat-sawn. 
Fig. 1 shows the method of straight slash 
sawing, frequently used by many of the small 
sawmills manufacturing softwoods. In sawing 
straight through the log, as represented by saw 
lines, it will be noted that the shaded portions 
automatically develop quartered stock and the 
light portions plain sawn, or technically within 
these classifications, provided boards are ripped 
along the lines BC and AD. Fig. 2 represents 
a standard method of sawing in which an effort 
is made to saw for grade through turning the 
logs and taking off the best boards from the 
outer surfaces. Shaded portions herein indi- 


89 


cate stock that is quartered automatically 
through this process. Fig. 3 represents the full 
quarter-sawing process in which the log is origi- 
nally quartered into four pieces, each segment 
set up with the radial line parallel to the saw 
and sawed as indicated. Even in this process 
pieces taken off toward the edge of each seg- 
ment vary in their angular incidence between 
the radial line and the saw line, from zero in 
the center cut to 45° or the limit for quarter- 
sawn stock at the edge of the segment. 

We trust some of this information may be of 
interest to you for your own information and to 
the concern which made this inquiry. 


‘Monument to Perpetuate the Memory of 
Pioneer Michigan Lum 


East TAWAS, Micu., Dec. 14.—A_ $50,000 
memorial to pioneer lumbermen and woodsmen 
has just been erected in the Huron national 
forest in the triangle within the arm of the 
gigantic “Y”- where the Thompson trail breaks 
to form the Oscoda and Five Channel road. 
The memorial consists of three 9-foot figures 
of bronze, designed by Robert Aitken, noted 
sculptor. The central figure is that of the land- 
looker, consulting his tabulations, the figure on 
the right is the riverman with his peavy and 
the one on the left is the chopper or timberman 
with his doubleheaded ax and cross-cut saw. 
The bronze figures rest on top of a large 
sranite base which stands in concrete. 

On the face side of the granite block, the fol- 
lowing inscription is chiseled: 


Erected to Perpetuate the Memory of the 
Pioneer Lumbermen of Michigan, Through 
Whose Labors Was Made Possible the De- 


velopment of the Prairie States. 

On the three remaining sides, arranged in 
seven equal groups, are the following names, 
synonomous with the lumber industry in Michi- 
gan: 

Russell A. Alger H. M. 
Jesse B. Atwood 
William A. Atwood 
Newell Avery 
Sewell Avery 
Newell Barnard 
Henry A. Batchelor 
Charles A. Bigelow 
Robert L. Blacker 
Delos A. Blodgett 
Jonathan Boyce 
George L. Burrows 
Baker, Fentress & Co. 
Wellington R. Burt 
John Canfield 
Peter Corcoran 
Henry H. Crape 
Jacob Crummer 
Wellington W. 
mer 
Dwight Culter 


Louds & Sons 
Herman Lunden 
Thomas R. Lyon 
W. & A. McArthur Co, 
Newcomb McGraft 
Harvey Mellen 
Thomas Merrill 
August H, Mershon 
Nels Michelson 
William W. Mitchell 
Thomas Munroe 
Simon Jones Murphy 
Thomas Nester 
George Willis Pack 
Greene Pack 
Maurice Quinn 
Robert Rayburn 
James A. Remick 
Crum-Alfred Richardson 
Ezra Richardson 
EKleazar Ring 


P. M. Danaher James Roe 

Charles H. Davis John J. Rupp 

Robert Dollar Amasa Rust 

Temple E. Dorr David W. Rust 
Charles A. Eddy John F. Rust 
Charles F. Eddy George R. Stack 
Charles K. Eddy Justus 8S. Stearns 

J. Franklin Eddy Henry Stephens, 2nd 


Selwyn Eddy 
Delos Lewis Filer 
E. Golden Filer 


Charles D. Stimson 
Thomas D. Stimson 
Willard H. Stimson 
George N. Fletcher Charles Stinchfield 
8. G. M. Gates Jacob W. Stinchfield 
Nathaniel Lord Gerrish Farnum Chickering 


Winfield Scott Gerrish Stone 
Frank W. Gilchrist Thomas Ferguson 
Charles W. Grant Thompson 


Hackley & Hume Godfrey von Platen 
Edmund Hall Charles W. Wells 
tasmus Hanson Fred C. Westover 
Charles Hebard T. Stewart White 
Arthur Hill & Co. David Whitney, Jr. 
Clarence M. Hill Ammi Willard Wright 
Luther Holland Samuel W. Yawkey 
David M, Kneeland William C. Yawkey 
Willis T. Knowlton 


The idea for the memorial was first suggested 
y R. G. Schreck, of East Tawas, former su- 


pervisor of the Huron national forest, about six 
years ago and he has worked diligently since 
to promote its construction. The date for its 
dedication has not been set. 

Under the heading ‘What the Memorial 
Means,” the Josco County Gazette recently 
painted this beautiful word picture of the pio- 
neers who made Michigan famous: 

A few days ago, at the 
morial on the AuSable River a youth was 
found perched upon the $50,000 monument 
dedicated to those once engaged in the lum- 


Lumbermen’s Me- 











Memorial to pioneer lumbermen and woodsmen 
erected in Huron national forest 


ber industry. What did the memorial mean 
to him? Nothing, absolutely nothing. 

And this leads us to ask ourselves, ‘““‘What 
does the memorial mean?” 

And there is our answer: 

The memorial stands for Michigan in the 
days of her glory, when every blackened 
stump today, and many more besides them, 


was a towering pine tree, “green in summer, 
white in winter.” 

To us, it is a dream of 
braving the dangers of the forest, as they 
gathered pelts for the fur trader, or joined 
in the chase that was to provide food for the 
family; it is a dream of birchen canoes as 
bent figures paddle upstream against the 
swift current of the AuSable, and of the same 
craft homeward bound floating lightly on the 


dusky tribesmen 


water “like a yellow leaf in autumn, like a 
yellow water lily.” 

The monument symbolizes Michigan his- 
tory—French voyageurs, traveling up and 
down the ancient highway of waters; in- 
trepid souls seeking pine holdings; the ad- 


vent of the lumbermen; lumber camps with 


bermen 


their motley crew—men fresh from southern 
battlefield, whose sires and grandsires had 
fought for American freedom and independ- 
ence; French-Canadians in their colorful 
mackinaws; Scots from Glengarry as clan- 
nish as ever; fun-loving, irresistible Irishmen, 
Swedes; Finns—drawn together by the great- 
est human urge—work. And did they labor, 
did they play, did they fight? 

To the limit of a man’s strength 
length of their day. 

In the gray dawn they arose. Humble fare 
they ate, that made for brawn and muscle. 
All day they labored. Snow often was waist 
deep. sitter cold. The ring of the ax in 
the winter air, as it cut through the bark 
of the pine; the whine of the saw as it ate 
its way through the heart of the tree; and 
the shrill cry of “‘timber-r-r-r,” as the tow- 
ering giant trembled for an instant and then 
fell majestically. 

The monument 

Evening 


was the 


of that to us. 
Supper of substantial 


means all 
shadows. 


food, set before men whose appetites have 
been sharpened by outdcor work. Then re- 
laxation. Talk of the day’s work. Rivalry 


between crews or camps. 
mayhap a stag dance. 

Hard-fisted men when they fought—which 
they might do at the drop of the hat. Color- 
ful characters, like those in the days of the 
Old West, with but one exception—bare 
knuckles taking the place of guns. 

The drive in the springtime. A race against 
time, always. Hazardous work, but a river- 
man from the AuSable was in a class by 
himself—preferred above all others. 


A rollicking song, 


The monument stands for the lumbering 
towns on the shore in summer days. The 
hum of the busy sawmill, like music, me- 


thinks. The fresh pungent odor of the lum- 
ber, as pile after pile of it arose, and the 
mountain of sawdust increased in size. Night 
time, and a second shift took the place of 
the ‘day laborers, the big-burner—a dome of 
light; a signal that seemed to flash forth 
the message, “All is well.” And Saturday 
night! No tourist rush over a week-end 
holiday can compare with it. Friends and 
neighbors, not strangers, jostled each other, 
on the streets, in the stores. Greetings gay, 


as befitted the occasion. 
Came the quiet of the Sabbath; and then 
following the whole scene was re-enacted 


day after day, season after season, for two 
decades or more. Little wonder that it be- 
came a part of life itself. And now, that 


these days can never come again, for the pine 
vanished “Like melting snows on the hill- 
sides,” less wonder that we clothe the lum- 
ber epoch with romance, and ‘neath half shut 
eyes dream of “sighing pine trees, ages old, 
forming a vast cathedral aisle.” 

The Lumbermen’s Memorial on the AuSable 
stands for “the days that are one; and the 
memory of the dead.” As we read the names 
chisled in the enduring granite, some of the 
characters become very real to us—the Louds, 
the Packs, T. F. Thompson—these men are 
a part of the history of our own Iosco. Their 
labors, together with that of the men who 
worked with them, made possible our de- 
velopment. 


And what is said of them might be re- 
corded of the others memorialized, in other 


sections of Michigan and the Prairie States. 
That thoughtless youth might desecrate the 
monument, that vandals might despoil it— 
must not be! 
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stitutes for walnut. The family Juglandaceae is 
represented in the Philippines by genus Engel- 
jardtia, the best known member of which is 
Engelhardtta spicata, locally known as lupisan, 
which has a wood resembling walnut, There 
are species belonging to families which have 
wood of brownish tint, the most important being 
g members of the narra family, 2 of the pila, 3 
of the mango, one of lanutan etc. 


Automobile Woods for Tropical Uses 


Attention is directed to the desirability of the 
ereater use Of Philippine woods in automobiles 
that are intended for the tropics. The wood 
parts of some makes of cars fail within a year 
in the Philippines, and those of the more ex- 
pensive cars in about eighteen months, because 
the warm, humid climate encourages the growth 
of fungi and bacteria, which the usual woods 
do not resist. Parts replaced with Philippine 
woods have never needed a second replacement, 
and data are given as to the woods most suit- 
able for various places in a car, these being 
classified as to uses requiring (1) toughness, 
durability and strength, (2) medium durability 
and strength, and (3) beauty of grain and tex- 
ture together with durability and strength. 


Vast Virgin Forests Available 


The virgin forest stand of the Philippines is 
estimated by Chief Inspector Hafner at 40,000 
square miles, with an additional 20,000 square 
miles of scattered cover. The mixed character 
of the Philippine forests is described by Director 
of Forestry Arthur F. Fischer. The virgin 
forest area is 18,806,000 hectares (a hectare is 
947 acres), and has a stand of 487 billion feet 
of merchantable timber, consisting of about 
3,000 species. About three-quarters of the total 
stand in the virgin forests is composed of Dup- 
terocarp or lauan. About 65 percent of the en- 
tire lumber output of the Philippines is of six 
species of the lauan type—white and red lauans, 
tangile, apitong, yacal and guijo, the stand of 
these species running from 10,000 to 45,000 feet 
an acre. The following six export species com- 
pose 73 percent of the Dipterocarp forest of the 
Islands: Red lauans, 21 percent; apitong, 20 
percent; white lauans (almon, bagtikan and 
white lauan), 17 percent; tangile, 7 percent; 
guijo, 5 percent, and yakal, 3 percent. Mr. 
Fischer points out that there is a common mis- 
conception that all tropical woods are dense, 
heavy and hard, and Mr. Hafner says that there 
is great variety in the texture of the same spe- 
cies, the texture becoming softer the closer the 
trees grow to the equator. 


Opportunity for American Lumbermen 


The Islands are said to be the only tropical 
region in the world where a modern logging 
and sawmilling industry has been established. 
there being 116 steam sawmills actually operat- 
ing, several having a capacity of three to five 
million feet a month. The director of forestry 
says that the lack of knowledge of the average 
American lumber operator about sources of sup- 
ply from the Philippines is appalling, for when 
such an operator has cut out his stand in the 
United States, he rarely thinks of the possibili- 
ties of carrying on in the Philippines, though 
the fact that 97.5 percent of the virgin forest is 
under Government control means that no capi- 
tal need be invested in stumpage, being paid for 
at nominal rates fixed by law, while there is 
trained labor available, and water facilities are 
abundant for direct export. 

As technical data in regard to Philippine cabi- 
net woods are often difficult of access to Ameri- 
can users or distributors, the accompanying 
table giving their chief -physical characteristics 
will be valuable for reference. In this the mem- 
bers of the lauan family included are almon, 
white lauan, bagtikan, tangile, red lauan, maya- 
pis, palosapis, apitong, guijo and yacal. Those 
ot the narra family are tindalo, narra, supa, 
banuyo, akal and ipil. 


Distributed All Over World 


_ The present distribution of Philippine woods 
i world markets is far from normal, and in the 
irst half of 1931, export total was 39 percent 
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less than in the first half of 1930, but some idea 
of the relative importance of the principal markets 
may be had by listing their takings during 1930. 
Total production was about 532 million feet, 
and local consumption took about 450 million 
feet of this, exports amounting to about 82 mil- 
lion feet. Takings of the chief foreign markets 
in million feet were as follows: United States, 
31.9; Japan, 25.4; China, 11; Australia, 3.3; 
United Kingdom, 6.3; British Africa, 1.4, while 
Canada, the Netherlands and Italy each took 
somewhat less than a half million feet. 
Study Apitong as Building Wood 

Considerable attention is given to the com- 
mercial possibilities of apitong as a_ building 
wood. It is comparatively heavy, weighing 46.7 
pounds per cubic foot, air dry. It is claimed 
that, though it moves considerably, when it has 
attained moisture equilibrium it stays in place. 
Of the standing timber, 17 percent, or a billion 
board feet, is of this species. Apitong is the 
product of fifteen species of Dipterocarpus, but 
all are marketed under the one name because 
the woods resemble one another in color, grain 
and texture. It is said that forests now being 
logged are on potential agricultural lands, and 
that as clearing proceeds the Filipinos nowadays 
are invariably building houses of wood, so that 
a local building wood is desired. 
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Other sections of this valuable edition of the 
Manila Bulletin treat of various phases of for- 
estry, such as utilization and conservation, graz- 
ing and the training of foresters; there are ar- 
ticles on wood preservation and termites; and 
on the production of such byproducts as turpen- 
tine. The production of wood shoes from Phil- 
ippine woods is given considerable attention. 


Philippine August Cut Slightly 
Over Year Ago; Stocks 40 


Percent Lower 


Philippine sawmill production by forty-three 
mills during August amounted to 14,146,000 
feet, compared with 13,773,000 feet in August, 
1930, states a report to the lumber division. 
June and July output this year was about 15,- 
000,000 feet for each month, compared with 
about the same quantities in 1930. The lumber 
division understands that these statistics cover 
approximately 90 percent of the total Philip- 
pine sawmill production. Mill inventories re- 
main about constant, being 26,498,000 feet in 
August, about 26,000,000 feet in July, and about 
25,500,000 feet in June. However, inventories 
a year ago in August were 44,962,000 feet. 


Wood Wins in Minnesota 
State Building 


St. PAut, Minn., Dec. 14.—Great satisfac- 
tion is expressed in Twin City lumber circles 
over the recent decision of the commission in 
charge in favor of equipping the new State 
office building in St. Paul with good window 
sash and frames, trim, floors, doors etc. 

It was understood that the State architect, 
Johnson, had intended to specify such use of 
wood, but it was learned early in November 
that the specifications had been suddenly 
changed from wood to metal, it having been 
decided to use no wood whatever in the new 
building. 

EK. J. Fisher, the N. L. M. A. trade extension 
representative in this district, immediately sum- 
moned a committee of the Hoo-Hoo club to the 
fray. <A_ series of conferences followed, in 
which H. E. Caldwell, secretary of the Millwork 
Operators’ Association, A. A. D. Rahn, of the 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., Minneapolis, 
I. N. Tate, of Weyerhaeuser Forest Products, 
President Peschau, of the Twin City Hoo-Hoo 
Club, and members of the committee, Gov. 
Olsen, State Purchasing Agent Erickson and 
the building commissioners participated. 

Compendious information was submitted to 
Mr. Erickson to show the excellence of wood 
sash and frames and the important economies 
their use would permit. 

After these conferences the State architect 
was instructed to issue an addendum to the 
specifications providing that bids should be sub- 
mitted for wood sash, frames etc. The final 
result was that the authorities decided upon 
wood sash and frames, floors, doors and trim, 
though the architects still favor Monell metal 
for baseboards throughout the building. 

The most remarkable change in the specifica- 
tions was that permitting wood doors. Three 
months ago the architects were absolutely op- 
posed to such doors. 

Although the bids for the woodwork thus 
finally specified run, it is said, from $65,000 to 
$120,000 under the bids for corresponding metal 
items, none of the nine millwork concerns bid- 
ding for the job would have had a chance 





The Classified Section 
Carries More Lines Than 
Any Other Lumber Paper. 


through their own efforts and merits. The 
situation was completely reversed in their favor 
entirely by co-operative group action, largely 
due to the initiative of the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
representative of the trade extension department 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 


Plea for Wood Sash in Federal Buildings 


St. Paut, Minn., Dec. 14.—Demand that the 
Federal Government adopt woodwork for sash 
and doors for postoffices in the northern zone, 
particularly on the new postoffices in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis was laid before Ferry K. 
Heath, assistant secretary of the treasury in 
charge of public buildings, by a Minnesota dele- 
gation last Friday. The delegation pleaded the 
case of Minnesota millwork manufacturers. 

Heading the group which went to Washing- 
ton was Harry E. Caldwell, executive secretary 
of the Twin City Millwork Operators. He was 
accompanied by C. A. Bardwell, of the Bard- 
well-Robinson Co., of Minneapolis, N. A. Le- 
martson, of the St. Croix Manufacturing Co. 
and representative of the Villaume Box Lum- 
ber Co., of St. Paul. 

The delegation enlisted the support of Con- 
gressmen W. I. Nolan and Melvin Maas of 
Minnesota. It was contended that sash and door 
lumber, being one of the principal products of 
Minnesota, is a more economical material for 
sash in Federal or other types of buildings than 
are the sash of other materials being supplied 
by eastern industries for many northern Federal 
buildings. 


Bids Asked on Quantities of 


Southern Pine 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 14.—Bids will soon be 
called for by the board of public service for 
about 3,500,000 feet board feet of timber, con- 
sisting chiefly of 8x10-inch ties, to be used on 
track and deck construction on the municipal 
bridge, preparing it for heavy train operation by 
the Terminal Railroad. This will include re- 
construction of the old approaches and new 
work on five new leads for the terminal. The 
lumber will be obtained from southerm pine mills 
and stored here for three months of air season- 
ing. 
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Massachusetts Retailers Meet and 
Discuss Problems 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 14.—Matters of vital 
concern to the lumber industry were discussed 
and acted upon at the thirty-first annual conven- 
tion of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association, which brought a record attend- 
more than two hundred to the Hotel 
Statler on Saturday. Resolutions unanimously 
adopted pledged support of the Bay State deal- 
ers to the following policies, principles and 
action: 

Establishment of home loan discount banks 

facilitate home building. 

Condemnation of delivery direct to the job, 
on order of the retailer, of building materials 
excepting hard materials by producers or 
jobbers. 

Curtailment of production by independent 
producers to hasten market stabilization and 
alleviate losses to the public, dealers and 
producers themselves. 

Shipments on consignment to retail dealers 
by manufacturers of building materials con- 
demned as uneconomic and unsound mer- 
chandising. 

Abolishing of distribution of gypsum wall- 


ance ol 


board and insulation in truckload lots from 
warehouses at carload prices, and establish- 
ing of an adequate differential to protect 
dealers buying carload lots and doing their 


own warehousing. 

Asphalt roofing and shingle manufacturers 
should stop making quotations direct to con- 
sumers; should make all LCL shipments 
through recognized jobbers or reserve sup- 
ply corporations, and should eliminate from 
present lists of jobbers those who do not so 
qualify. 

Growing practice of car buying con- 
demned as bad for manufacturer and retailer 
alike, and should be resorted to only in emer- 
gency, when the dealer shall insist on know- 
ing names of all others buyers before plac- 
ing his order. 


pool 


The selection of the nominating committee 
of the following officers was approved: 

President—U. M. Carlton, Dix Lumber Cod., 
North Cambridge. 

First vice president—F. Howard Hinckley, 
John Hinckley & Sons Co., Yarmouthport. 


Second vice president—Howard B. Field, 
Springfield Lumber Corporation, Springfield. 
Third vice president—Granville B. Fuller, 


G. Fuller & Son Lumber Co., 
ary—Edward A. Roy, J. 
Chicopee. 
Treasurer—William L 
Lumber Co., Lexington. 


Brighton. 
Secret G. Roy Lum- 
ber Co., 


Smith, Lexington 


Directors—L, K. Berry, 8S. B. Dibble Lumber 
Co.,: North Adams; Chester Pope, J. F. Pope 
& Sons, Beverly; George H. Robinson, Sanders 


Lumber Co., Taunton; Harry Richards, 
Richards & Davis, Fall River; Luther P. 
W. H. Sawyer Lumber Co., Worcester, 
ind W. Royce Taylor, George J. Barker Lum- 
ber Co., Waltham. 


Smith, 


Membership has increased during the last 
year despite deaths and some adverse conditions, 
and the cash balance in the treasury has grown 
substantially. 

Successful use of notice of contract was dis- 
cussed by Hal A. Bellows, C. P. Chase Lumber 
Corporation, Springfield, who has made the pro- 
visions of the lien law a regular part of the 
credit procedure of his concern. Other dealers 
objected that filing notice of contract offends 
builders and home owners, causes difficulty in 
arranging mortgages, and drives away business 
Mr. Bellows explained that this problem is 
easily met by co-operation of all the lumber 
yards in the community; when each dealer in 
the community insists on a notice of contract 
the buyer becomes educated to accept the pro- 
cedure as routine, just as he does the signing 
of a lease when he buys an automobile on de- 
ferred payments. 

\ discussion of building codes and plans for 
establishing “Boston rules” for grade-marked 
eastern spruce, led by Granville B. Fuller, dis- 


closed that many communities have no building 
codes, and this was urged as a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the local dealers to procure the adop- 
tion of a’standard code which will give all lum- 
ber products a fair place. 

A. W. Holt, of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association’s merchandising council 
demonstrated with models and charts surprising 
and simple facts about cost estimating, urged 
advantages to the retailer in selling direct to the 
home builder instead of dealing only through 
the contractor. 

Leading a discussion of trade ethics, Joshua 
Nickerson, Nickerson Lumber Company, Chat- 
ham, pointed out pungent facts of evils resulting 
from the practice of some dealers in selling at 
cut prices outside their territory, thus inviting 
other dealers and even wholesalers to do the 
same thing in their own territory. 

President Carlton presided at the annual ban- 
quet as the toastmaster. Special guests included 
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James L. Bickford, J. H. Tolles & Co., Nashya 
and C. P. Cronk, South Tamworth Industries 
(Inc.), the president and secretary of the New 
Hampshire Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
Albert S. Eastwood, A. S. Eastwood Lumber 
Co., Providence, president of the Rhode Islang 
Lumber Dealers’ Association; Clarence Crofyt 
Norwalk Lumber Co., first vice president oj 
the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticyt 
and President Benjamin W. Downing and Sec. 
retary-Manager Paul S. Collier, of the North. 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

Confidence of the dealer in himself and jp 
his competitors, and thorough co-operation were 
urged by President Downing in his after dip. 
ner address. Secretary-manager Collier brought 
the entire membership to their feet with one 
of the most brilliant addresses of his career. 
Beginning with a report of the Home Building 
Conference he had attended in Washington, he 
swept into a business sermon replete with pun- 
gent philosophy, sound common sense and 
shrewd advice. His text was that at last the 
lumber dealer has come to the point where he 
is studying his market, asking “What do peo- 
ple want?” 

The convention closed with a jolly dinner 
dance given Saturday evening by the local Hoo. 
Hoo club. 


Connecticut Dealers Exchange 
Ideas at Annual 


New Britain, Conn., Dec. 14.—How to 
make it as easy and attractive for anyone to 
buy a home as it now is to acquire the latest 
model automobile or pick up the newest thing 
in radio sets was a major problem discussed at 
the thirty-ninth annual convention of the Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, which 
brought one hundred and seventy-four retailers 
to the Shuttle Meadow Club last Thursday to 
exchange ideas and gain the benefits of 100 
percent co-operation. One favored solution was 
the development by the dealer or dealers in 
each community of a thoroughly satisfactory, 
sound, effectively efficient and economical home 
financing project. It was agreed that if the 
purchaser of an automobile or radio had to 
blunder around to place a first mortgage and 
a second mortgage and pay bonuses to get the 
money there would likely be a great shrinking 
in the sales volumes of those industries. Since 
the home is a synthetic product in which the 
lumber dealer, the builder and contractor, the 
vender of furniture and various home equip- 
ment, the plumber, the electrician, bankers and 
others have their parts, it was proposed that 
the lumber dealer shall organize these various 
interests in his community in support of a com- 
prehensive plan to aid home building and buy- 
ing. Ways and means are to be studied, includ- 
ing national finance company services, a State 
finance service, and the possibilities of a strictly 
local finance service in larger communities. 

Officers elected for 1932: 

George H. 
Co., 


President 


Loewenthal, 
Loewenthal 


Middletown. 

First vice president—Clarence Crofut, Nor- 
walk Lumber So., South Norwalk. 

Second vice president—J. G. 
Forest & Hotchkiss Co., 

Secretary—Hugh S. 


Gustav 


Venter, De- 
New Haven. 


McKenna, New Britain 


Lumber Co., New Britain. 
Treasurer—Fred B. Grant, Lampson Lum- 
ber Co., New Haven. 


Directors until 1934—Frank H. Warr, Sey- 
mour Commercial Co., Seymour; Seymour 
Scott, Lyon & Billard, Meriden; John G. 
Schwarz, jr., Schwarz Bros. Co., Bridgeport, 
and Burton E. Phelps, Plainville. 


Resolutions were adopted condemning the 
practice of pool car buying and stating that it 
should be indulged in only in case of emergency, 


and that the names of all buyers be ascertained 
before such orders are placed; that manufac- 
turers of asphalt roofing and shingles are re- 
quested to make all LCL shipments through 
recognized jobbers or reserve supply corpora- 
tions, and that these manufacturers revise their 
lists of jobbers, eliminating those who do not 
qualify; that distribution of gypsum wallboard 
and insulation in truckload lots from warehouses 
at carload prices be abolished and an adequate 
differential set up on LCL orders; that the 
practice of manufacturers of ship building ma- 
terials, plasterboard, insulating board etc. of 
shipping on consignment to dealers be abolished; 
that manufacturers be encouraged to push cur- 
tailment of production by independent produc- 
ers; that delivery of building material, except 
hard materials, by either producers or jobbers 
direct to the job is unsound; that the association 
pledges its support to President Hoover’s pro- 
posal to establish home discount loan banks. 


Association's Work Sustained, Says 
Secretary 


Outlining accomplishments during 1931, Sec- 
retary McKenna stated that in the face of the 
so-called “depression” association membership 
has not only been maintained but five new men- 
bers have been added. Legislative efforts have 
centered around the State lien law and will be 
continued to have made a misdemeanor the 
diversion of construction funds. Profits from 
handling asphalt shingles are so unsatisfactory 
that strong effort is being made to procurt 
better arrangements. To avoid duplication @ 
effort the association has resigned from the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, in which 
it is now represented through affiliation im the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
and has joined the New England Council 
Stressing the great value of local group meet 
ings, Mr. McKenna said such affairs had beet 
held with passable success during the year. 
Only three replies had been received to a pro 
posal to hold a 1931 golf tournament. He 
believed that the worst is passing with 1931 and 
while similar problems will be faced in 19% 
they will not be so intensive. 

Frank H. Warr, the retiring president, pre 
sided at the annual banquet, presenting as the 
first speaker President Benjamin W. Downing 
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of the Northeastern, who made loyal associa- 
tion support and co-operation with fellow deal- 
ers the keynote of an inspiring address. He 
evoked hearty applause with the announcement 
that his successor as the next president of the 
Northeastern will be John C. Barry, partner 
of John A. Dodd in the Strong & Hale Lumber 
Co. Portland, and one of Connecticut's famous 
“Two Johns” who are known from coast to 
coast. Asserting that a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link and that one skunk can 
spoil a large landscape, President Downing said 
the standard of the retailer had been going 
backward, especially since ten years ago, blam- 
ing wholesalers for getting unsuitable persons 
into the trade in their efforts to dispose of dis- 
tress lumber, but during the last two years he 
saw an upward trend resulting from the inten- 
sive study a lumber retailer must make in order 
to have both ends meet. He urged that the 
dealer who can consistently keep out of the 
red is the one who names a fair price and 
sticks to it. 


Discusses Unit Selling of Homes 


B. E. Breinig, of the Alliance Lumber Co., 
Passaic, N. J., led the discussion of better meth- 
ods of home financing and “unit selling” of 
homes. His company, a consolidation of sev- 
eral retail yards, is finding it easier to sell the 
complete unit to the ultimate consumer than to 
sell a lumber bill to a contractor, gets paid for 
its services in addition to the profit on the lum- 
ber, and is developing a non-competitive busi- 
ness that is very remunerative. Reporting his 
experience during the eight months since the 
Passaic concern made a connection with a na- 
tional finance corporation that grants 15-year 
mortgages, he said the first vital step is to 
build up local confidence or the finance plan 
is worth nothing. He believed some such 
project by the lumber dealer is necessary to 
meet the even more intensive competition com- 
ing from such schemes as the Chicago furniture 
store that is selling homes and a big middle 
West corporation that is planning to build 
50,000 metal homes in 1932, putting at least one 
in every community of 5,000 or more. 

Mr. Breinig also explained the First National 
Home project, its advertising campaign, finance 
plan, and where the lumber retailer comes in, 
subscribing a minimum of $3,000 a year for 
three years which entitles him to the use of 
$40,000 a year in mortgage money. Since the 
point of control is contact with the consumer, 
he urged any dealer adopting unit selling to do 
it himself, not let the contractor or any one else 
do it in his community. He believed that while 
the National Homes Finance Corporaticn’s 
service will answer the problem of some deal- 
ers, others will find it more satisfactory and 
profitable to organize their own local service. 
He emphasized the value of the bronze plate 
to be permanently installed in every First Na- 
tional Home, guaranteeing protection from sub- 
standard materials and services by recording 
the names of the lumber dealer, the builder 
and others furnishing the materials and serv- 
ices. Mr. Breinig urged as the first step to be 
taken by the dealer planning to adopt unit sell- 
ing of homes the prompt and thorough organi- 
zation of the local sources of money such as 
bankers and insurance companies, local work- 
manship, realtors and others concerned, to sup- 
port the project loyally. 

Field Secretary James F. Luby, of the North- 
eastern, strongly advocated more intensive sell- 
ing methods by the dealers. He told of an 
experiment he had tried, sending an inquiry to 
a mail order house and also to nearby dealers. 
In the next five weeks he had three calls from 
mail order salesmen in addition to an avalanche 
of high pressure literature, but he did not re- 
ceive even a postcard from any of’ the local 
dealers, he said. . 

It is planned to make local group meetings 
of the Connecticut dealers a big feature of the 
association’s activities the coming year, and to 
Promote profits by stimulation of mutual confi- 
dence and co-operation. 
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Washington Foresters Discuss Re- 
forestation Law; Urge Research 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Dec. 11.—The tenth annual 
session of the Washington State Forestry Con- 
ference, held at the Chamber of Commerce here 
today, heard some interesting facts as regards 
the working out of the reforestation law passed 
at the last session of the legislature. Under 
this law cut-over land is classified as to its 
probable use, and such land as appears valuable 
only for growth of timber is valued for taxation 
purposes at $1 an acre in western Washington, 
and 50 cents an acre in eastern Washington, 
and when the timber is finally cut and marketed 
it pays to the State 12% percent of the selling 
price. Since the law has become effective 128,- 
000 acres have been reclassified and designated 
as chiefly useful for forest land. Operation of 
the law has also had the effect of reducing the 
amount of cut-over land, which annually reverts 
to the State because of non-payment of taxes. 
Charles W. Sanders, member of the logged-off 
land committee of the State legislature, and 
C. S. Chapman, forester of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., covered the subject thoroughly. 

Dean Hugo Winkenwerder, head of the col- 
lege of forestry at the University of Washing- 
ton, and president of the conference, presided. 
In his address he reviewed the accomplishments 
of the conference since its organization. He 
also suggested objectives for the conference’s 
future attention. Leading the list was research, 
so far as timber and timber products are con- 
cerned, and the members were asked to use 
their influence to form a sentiment among the 
people which would be favorable to establish- 
ment of a State research department in this 
field. Although lumber in the past has pro- 
vided 65 percent of the industrial payroll of the 
State, little money has been spent in research 
which would insure the permanence of this in- 
dustry. On the other hand considerable sums 
have been spent in agriculture; yet careful an- 
alysis of cut-over lands in various parts of the 
State indicated that less than 20 percent of the 
State’s once timbered areas are suitable for 
agriculture, while more than 80 percent, from 
the standpoint of economics should be reforested. 

Maj. Joseph Jacobs, past president of the 
Washington Natural Resources Association, 
made a strong plea first, for the making of 
topographic maps of the State, and second, a 
thorough survey of the State’s important re- 
sources such as water power, timber, minerals 
and scenery. He pointed out that when capital 
is seeking investment within the State it wants 
facts, and that these facts must be dug out be- 
forehand. 

R. K. Tiffany, consulting hydraulic engineer, 
followed in a similar vein. He said no good 
would come from development of hydroelectric 
power unless it could be sold, and it pointed out 
that it was necessary, not only to show pros- 
pective investors of large sums that there was 
water power, but just exactly what they should 
be able to do by combining the electricity made 
there with other natural resources of the State. 
He pointed to the opportunity for a wood fiber 
board plant, and a plant to make wood flour 
and said the State has great lead and zinc de- 
posits, millions of tons of low grade copper ore 
in the Cascades, while in the Olympic range of 
mountains are deposits of manganese, iron and 
other metals, as well as several different kinds 
of clay in commercial quantities. 

The Washington State Forestry Conference 
is formed of not only timbermen and lumber- 
men, but members of Chambers of Commerce, 
and others interested in correct forest practices. 
So it was natural that at noon the members 
should attend the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce luncheon, where they heard an address 
by Mark Reed, in which he expressed apprecia- 
tion for the help given the industry by the vari- 
ous Chambers of Commerce of the State in the 


“ 


past. You have done much to advance for- 
estry,” he said, “but you must do still more.” 
He said that while the yield tax law took care 
of the preblem of growing a new crop of tim- 
ber, taxes are entirely too heavy on mature 
timber, thus forcing the cutting of it to avoid 
heavy taxes regardless of whether or not the 
lumber market needs the lumber produced from 
it or will take such lumber at a profit. He 
told of the advance in logging methods during 
the last few years, and the utilization in pulp 
of hemlock timber that, formerly, was left in 
the woods, but which now, has become an im- 
portant source of revenue. 

Dean Henry Landes, of the college of science, 
University of Washington, in discussing the 
logged-off land problem, said investigations 
proved that not even 20 percent of the cut-over 
land was suited to agriculture, and that re- 
forestation was the only economic use of the 
larger portion of such land. 


Urge Proper Classification of Land 


Ek. W. Thorpe, of the timber products bureau 
of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, pointed 
out that in some counties of his district title to 
cut-over land was reverting to the State at an 
alarming rate. Discussion by several indi- 
viduals brought concurrence in the view that 
the State should properly classify the land; that 
people should not be allowed to settle where 
soil and other hard-to-control conditions pre- 
clude the probability of success; that there is 
now a movement of people from the cities to 
the country, and in western Washington at least 
5,000 families have thus changed their residence 
since Jan. 1, 1931. 

The need for research in forestry practice and 
wood utilization was covered by T. T. Munger, 
director of the Pacific Northwest Experiment 
Station, and Chester J. Hogue, of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Munger 
pointed out that other industries spend $200,- 
000,000 annually for research and get a return 
of 500 percent to 1,000 percent on this invest- 
ment in science. Mr. Hogue told of the need 
of research to improve practices in nearly every 
department of the business, from falling and 
bucking, through the various milling operations, 
to sales by retailers. 

A motion picture was shown of ravages of 
the hemlock looper in southwestern Washing- 
ton, and the administration of poison dust from 
an airplane which, it is estimated, saved at least 
90,000,000 feet of timber and prevented spread 
of the attack. 

New trustees elected were F. W. Loomis, 
Aberdeen, Robert Ingram, Aberdeen, and Paul 
Freydig, Seattle. They succeeded Mrs. Ellis, 
of Tacoma, Mr. Chapman, of Tacoma, and Mr. 
Garrett, of Seattle. The trustees appoint the 
other administrative officers. 

Resolutions endorsed pointed the need for a 
survey of natural resources of the State; en- 
dorsed the practice of selective logging and 
preservation of the scenic beauty of timber 
along the highways: recommended the Federal 
Government acquire and maintain for parks 
such lands as are chiefly of value for such pur- 
poses; requested a tariff to protect forest prod- 
ucts; asked for better fire, insect and rodent 
attack control; recommended research to de- 
velop uses for present forest waste; commended 
those responsible for obtaining the yield tax 
law and securing re-classification of cut-over 
land; endorsed the Federal policy of sustained 
timber vield on the Olympic Peninsula, and 
urged that the State put its timber in that dis- 
trict on a sustained yield basis; and thanked 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce for the hos- 
pitality shown in lending the use of the hall for 
the conference. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Dec. 28—Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annual. 

Dec. 29-31—Society of American Foresters, Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

Jan. 12, 1932—Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber 
Association, University Club, Boston, Mass. 
Annual. 

Jan, 13-14, 1932—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. Annual. 

Jan, 14-16, 1932—Mountain States Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, 
Colo. Annual. 

Jan. 15, 1932—Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

Jan. 15, 1932—New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. H. 
Annual. 

Jan, 19-21, 1932—Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 20-22, 1932—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont, 
Annual. 

Jan. 20-22, 1932—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Annual, 

Jan. 22, 1932—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association, Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Annual. 

Jan, 25-26, 1932—-West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 


Supply Dealers’ 

Va. Annual, 
Jan. 26-28, 1932—American Wood Preservers’ Asso- 

ciation, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


Association, Huntington, W. 


Jan, 26-28, 1932—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Hotel Burlington, Bur- 


lington, Iowa. Annual. 


Jan. 26-28, 1932—Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. Annual, 

Jan, 27-29, 1932—Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Ararat Temple, Kansas City, Mo. 
Annual, 

Jan. 27-28, 1932—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & 


Supply Dealers’ Association, Hotel Noel, Nash- 


ville, Tenn. Annual. 

Feb. 2-3, 1932—Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. An- 
nual, 


Feb. 2-4, 1932—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Coliseum, Des Moines, Iowa. An- 
nual, 


2-5, 1932—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Columbus, Ohio. Annual, 


Feb. 2-5, 1932—Union Association of Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, Columbus, Ohio. An- 
nual, 


Feb. 3-5, 1932—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual, 


Feb. 9-10, 1932—-National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 
9-11, 1932—Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 


ers’ Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. An- 
nual, 


Feb. 9-11, 1932—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Hotel Chieftain, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 10-12, 1932—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asgoq. 
ation of Western Pennsylvania, William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual, 


Feb. 11-12, 1932—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti. 
tute, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual, 


12-13, 1932—Virginia Lumber & Building 
Supply Dealers’ Association, John Marshal] 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. Annual. 


Feb. 16-17, 1932—Carolina Retail Lumber & Buila, 

ing Material Dealers’ Association, Charlotte 

N. Annual. ° 

16-18, 1932—-Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 

Association, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. An. 
nual, 


Feb, 18-20, 1932—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s Ag. 
sociation (U. S.), Davenport Hotel, Spokane, 
Wash. Annual. 

Feb, 22-24, 1932—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealery 

Association, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Ap. 

nual. 

24-25, 1932—North Dakota Retail Lumber. 
men’s Association, City Auditorium, Fargo, N, 
D. Annual, 

Feb. 24-26, 1932—-Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ As. 
sociation, Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual, 


Feb, 25-26, 1932—Mississippi Retail Lumber Deal. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


ers’ Association, Robert BE. Lee Hotel, Jack. 
son, Miss. First annual. 
March 10-11, 1932—South Dakota Retail Lumber. 


men’s Association, Watertown, S. D. Annual, 


12-14, 1932—Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex. Annual, 


May 12-13, 1932—Florida Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


Apr. 





Everything Free at Northwestern 
Convention 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 14.— Announce- 
ments are being sent out this week by Secretary 
Ormie C. Lance, of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, briefly outlining some of the 
features of the program to be carried out at 
the annual meeting to be held Jan. 19, 20 and 
21, 1932, at the Auditorium here. The farm 
problem will be given consideration as will 
financing plans. A special feature of the 1932 
convention is the fact that there will be no 
charges for registration etc. Everything will be 
free, outside of transportation to Minneapolis 
and for hotels. The usual fare-and-a-half rate 
for the round trip will be effective. Further 
program announcements will follow in rapid 
succession by means of a series of post cards. 


Hardwood Traffic Association Sets 
Date 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 14.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the directors of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, held here 
last Friday, it was decided that the annual 
meeting of the association be held at the Hotel 
Peabody, Memphis, on Jan. 15, 1932. One of 
the important subjects to be discussed is a gen- 
eral reduction in freight rates on logs, lumber 
and cooperage stock. The annual luncheon will 
not be given this year, as was the case last year. 








Massachusetts Wholesalers Make 
Plans 


3oston, Mass., Dec. 15.—Decision to hold 
the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Wholesale Lumber Association at the Univer- 
sity Club on Tuesday evening, Jan. 12, 1932, 
has just been made by the directors and plans 
are now underway to arrange an interesting 
and worth while program. Secretary-Manager 
W. W. Schupner, of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, is expected to 
attend and bring the Bay State middlemen 
news of the latest events affecting the nation’s 
wholesale lumber trade. Fred Gillespie, of the 
Fred Gillespie Lumber Co., Boston, who is 
just completing his first term as president, is 
serving on the convention committee with Sec- 
retary Fred Caulkins. The current year has 


brought up some vexatious new problems as 
well as reviving some difficult old ones, and 
these are to be frankly discussed and solved 
satisfactorily if possible. 





Philadelphia Wholesalers Protest 
Tax Increase 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 14.— The Phila- 
delphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
has forwarded to Mayor Mackey and members 
of the city council a strong resolution recently 
adopted by that organization, protesting against 
a proposed increase in taxation. This increase 
is described as “wholly unjustifiable and with- 
out regard to the future interests of our mu- 
nicipality.” The resolution is based upon the 
proposal by the city council to increase the rate 
of tax on real estate holdings for 1932. 


—— — 


Date for Mississippi Valley Salesmen 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 16.—The annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association will be 
held at the Hotel Radisson here the afternoon 
of Dec. 28. Election of officers and arrange- 
ments for the annual dinner will be the chief 
business before the convention. 





Massachusetts Foresters Elect 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 14.—The Massachusetts 
Forestry Association held its thirty-fourth an- 
nual meeting last Thursday at the Twentieth 
Century Club, Boston, and the following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Harvey N. Shepard, Boston. 

Secretary—Harris A. Reynolds, Belmont. 

Treasurer B. Dane, Brookline. 

Vice presidents— George E. Dean, Fal- 
mouth; Kelton B. Miller, Pittsfield; Walter 
C. Baylis, Taunton; John C. Phillips, Wen- 
ham; Charles H. Keith, Greenfield; Horace 
A. Moses, Mittineague; Roscoe W. Thatcher, 
Amherst; Mrs. Fred H. Tucker, Newton; 
Philip R. Allen, Walpole; John C. Makepeace, 
Wareham; Herold Peabody, Boston, and 
John E. Thayer, Lancaster. 


Ernest 








Every man’s house is his own 
castle if he owns the house. 


Long Island Salesmen in Annual 


Dinner 


GARDEN City, N. Y., Dec. 14.—Despite de- 
pressive times, the Long Island Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation held its sixth annual dinner and dance 
recently at the Garden City Hotel, here, being 
joined in the merrymakings by the wholesalers 
operating in this section. One hundred and 
fifty-two were served at dinner and dancing 
continued until a late hour. The committee on 
arrangements consisted of Charles A. Lutz, 
chairman, Josh Leffler, Ed. Griffith, Johnny 
Roth and Harry Wood. 





Canadian Retailers Cancel Annual 


Convention 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Dec. 14.—F. W. Ritter, 
secretary-treasurer of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association (of Canada), with head- 
quarters here, announces that it has been found 
advisable to abandon plans for holding the 1932 
annual originally set for Winnipeg in January. 





Urges Canada's Representation 


Toronto, Can., Dec. 14.—The chief event of 
the regular monthly meeting of the Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, held here today, 
was an address by G. B. Nicholson, prominent 
lumber manufacturer of Chapleau, Ont., who 
urged that the lumber industry of Canada 
should be represented in some manner at the 
imperial conference, which is to take place at 
Ottawa in the near future. Mr. Nicholson 
pointed out that Canadian lumber had almost 
entirely lost the market in Great Britain, but 
could make a very strong claim for its recovery 
as an economic benefit to the empire. The 
result of this address was the passing of a 
resolution instructing the directors to ask the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association to prepare 
a strong case along the lines outlined by Mr. 
Nicholson, to be submitted to the imperial con- 
ference. The resolution also pledged the whole- 
sale association to assist in the effort. 

A number of other matters were discussed, 
including subjects for the agenda at the confer- 
ence with the directors of the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be held on the 
following day. 
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eek Grades to Fit City Construction 


New YorK, Dec. 14.—Starting with the 
proposition that grade-marking might be a so- 
jution for the problem, the retail group of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association discussed 
the evils of over-competition as a destroyer of 
public confidence at a meeting last Tuesday 
night at which some ot the wholesale members 
and the representatives of two lumber manu- 
facturers’ associations were present. 

Conrad N. Pitcher, president of the associa- 
tion, explained that, because of the importance 
of the subject, the retail group, whose meeting 
it was, had invited the wholesalers to attend, 
and had asked Frederick J. Bruce, vice presi- 
dent and a member of the wholesale group, to 
preside. Mr. Bruce then introduced Frank 
Alcott, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, saying that Mr. Alcott and his 
associates had done much to further the accept- 
ance of lumber despite the general apathy of 
jumbermen to the opinion of the public and of 
the politicians who make building laws. 

Mr. Alcott said that associations of retail 
jumbermen had taken steps several times in the 
last three years to maintain lumber on a suf- 
ficiently high standard to keep it acceptable to 
consumers and building inspectors. As an ex- 
ample he cited the preparation and distribution 
to consumers of the 1928 lumber primer by the 
New York Lumber Trade Association. About 
the same time, he said, the retail lumbermen 
in Philadelphia sent for Mr. Alcott because 
they feared that the use of lumber was about 
to be greatly restricted by law in Philadelphia 
due to the collapse of a roof truss in a garage 
there. Upon investigation, Mr. Alcott found 
that the timber used to make the truss was a 
resold subway prop, which was of entirely too 
low a grade for the job. While the truss might 
not have stood up in any case, Mr. Alcott said, 
its collapse was precipitated by hanging one 
end of a large truck to it. 

Despite this unusual circumstance, the Phila- 
delphia bureau of buildings was indignant about 
the accident, and told the retail lumbermen that 
the city would have to be given a way to judge 
good timbers, if lumber were to continue as 
eligible material for construction. Immediately 
after this, Mr. Alcott said, the building code 
made the front page of the Philadelphia news- 
papers, because of political conditions, and the 
use of lumber might have been seriously cut 
down had not the stevedoring companies and 
other groups deriving a profit from the lumber 
business lent their strong political power to 
the lumbermen to induce the building code com- 
mittee to give construction lumber question a 
fair investigation. 

Mr. Alcott then told of the excellent work 
accomplished in Boston through the Hoo-Hoo 
club and local retailers, resulting in the adop- 
tion of a code based on American Lumber 
Standards, and requiring grade-marked lumber. 
[The Boston lumber code will be found on 
page 23 of this issue—EbITor.] 

Mr. Alcott closed his talk by saying that 
there is a definite value to retailers and manu- 
facturers in making their merchandise as easily 
identifiable and as easily bought as competing 
products. 

The Chair then threw the meeting open to 
discussion. One member asked Mr. Alcott what 
he would recommend for a minimum grade of 
lumber for joists and construction. Mr. Al- 
cott answered that No. 1 common was the 
lowest grade of lumber that would give satis- 
lactory competition to steel joists. He predicted 
that mass production and the eagerness of the 
steel mills to get control of the building field 
would result in lowering steel joist prices, and 
that lumber would have to raise its standards 
to stay in the construction business. 

James Sherlock Davis was the next to raise 
a question. He said that he had found that 
one of the chief difficulties in selling lumber 


was the inability of the consumer and the re- 
tailer to use the same phraseology. He said 
that in 1883, when he first started operating in 
the New York market, lumber was supplied 
from local sources, and as a result, a New York 
City dealer used trade names different from 
those in any other part of the country. Even 
after New York started buying its lumber from 
the South and the West, manufacturers con- 
tinued to supply lumber graded into “prime” 
and “merchantable” to meet the requirements 
of metropolitan builders and dealers. During, 
and since the war, local dealers have been 
forced to accept the gradings that prevail na- 
tionally, and they have found that the new 
standards provided lower grade lumber than 
their customers require. New York, Mr. Davis 
continued, has a different lumber problem than 
any other place because its rapid growth has 
made the fire hazard a big one, and increased 
the desirability of non-combustible material. 
Therefore other advantages have to be stronger 
than they would for lumber sold in other places. 
Another difficulty, Mr. Davis said, was the 
great number of lumbermen in the city. Due 
to the size of the city, architects are unable 
to know all the dealers, and when they hear 
of prices under those offered them by the yards 
that they deal with, they frequently do not 
understand that there are yards selling scant- 
sized and short-tally lumber. Mr. Davis is 
opposed to grade-marking, in general, he said, 
because there is no way of making all the yards 
buy lumber grade-marked according to the 
same system. He said that if the manufac- 
turers would send a man to New York to dis- 
cuss the matter, something might be done. 
The Chair then called on William C. Reid, 


who said that it was his opinion that engineers 
like Mr. Alcott should decide what grades of 
lumber were necessary and that the manufac- 
turers and retailers should then arrange a sys- 
tem whereby this sort of lumber could be sold. 
He also said that scant measure, allowance for 
shrinkage, and other evasions were beyond the 
understanding of many retailers. He felt that 
manufacturers should make inch lumber an inch 
thick, and 2-inch lumber 2 inches thick, with- 
out exception. 

R. T. Titus, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, in a short speech explained the 
grading system and organization of his asso- 
ciation. He said that the manufacturers in his 
association had long considered changing the 
names of the grades to terms that would be 
more significant of the final use to which the 
lumber wouid be put, such as “joist grade” etc. 
He told of the arrangement in Los Angeles, 
where all lumber either comes from the mills 
grade-marked or is so marked in the city yards 
by the city association before sale. 

Mr. Davis raised the objection to this that 
nothing could be done about selling grade- 
marked lumber from manufacturers’ association 
mills if the less reputable yards were going to 
be able to buy lumber from outside the associa- 
tion and then put their own grade-mark on it. 

After more discussion of a parliamentary 
nature, Mr. Davis made a motion that it be the 
sense of the meeting that the New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association appoint a committee to 
meet with a committee from the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association to decide what could 
be done about grade-markine and raising the 
standards of lumber sold in New York. This 
motion, seconded by Mr. Reid, was adopted. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Roofer Club Not to Affiliate with 
Southern Pine 


CoLtumsus, Ga., Dec. 15.—The Roofer Manu- 
factuers’ club, composed of lumber producers 
of Georgia and Alabama, meeting here Tuesday 
at the Hotel Ralston, voted not to join the 
Southern Pine Association as a club at this 
time, but recommended to its members indi- 
vidual affiliation withthe organization. 

The motion was made by H. Dixon Smith, 
after it was determined that the majority oi 
the members deemed it unwise at this time to 
affiliate as a club. Mr. Smith was chairman 
of the committee named by the club here two 
meetings ago to investigate the question. 

Ben Wand, Jacksonville, Fla., made the prin- 
cipal address. He asserted as his opinion that 
1930 had been a year of liquidation, 1931 a 
year of further liquidation and realization of 
problems, and 1932 would be a year of recon- 
struction, with adjustments in the realm of na- 
tional problems, such as the railroad wage sit- 
uation. He added: “If no great international 
social crisis occurs in 1932, the year will be 
one of reconstruction and progress. The next 
prosperity peak probably will be by 1935. This 
means a long upward climb, which we should 
start upon in 1932.” 

A. S. Boisfontaine, assistant secretary of the 
Southern Pine Association, declared that in his 
opinion no one knows or can say just when 
prosperity will return, and that it is likely to 
come at any time. Not only this, he asserted, 
but when revival of business in the lumber field 
reappears, it is likely to be so vigorous that the 
producers will find it impossible to supply the 
demand. It is important to the southern in- 
dustry, he advised, to bear this in mind. 

The club members voted to have the annual 
banquet this year as usual, and empowered the 
president to appoint a committee to make the 


arrangements and set the date of the dinner 
session which will be the next meeting of the 
organization. It was indicated that the meet- 
ing will be arranged for some time the latter 
part of January or the early part of February 
and that H. Dixon Smith will be chairman of 
the committee on arrangements. At the conclu- 
sion of the session members of the club and 
visitors had luncheon at the hotel. 

The meeting today was presided over by 
H. R. Garrett, of Faceville, Ga., president, and 
W. R: Melton, of Cuthbert, secretary, acted in 
that capacity. 





Help Yourselves, Say Leaders to 
Tacoma Club 


Tacoma, WASH., Dec. 12.—Urging a dicta- 
torship for the lumber industry of the Pacific 
Northwest as the only solution for the acute 
problems faced by the lumbermen, Roland H. 
Hartley, governor of Washington, closed the 
program at the annual banquet of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club last night, at which 300 
lumbermen listened intently to his proposal. 

“You can’t expect help from the govern- 
ment,” the governor declared. “Governments 
are organized to keep order, and if they will do 
that and keep their fingers out of business, you 
will be better off. Every lumberman is a major 
general in the industry, and that’s just your 
trouble. You need a leader. Select one man 
and back him up. Allow him to name a price, 
say how much lumber shall be cut and when 
and where to ship. Any lumberjack could get 
you a profit if you did this. And when you 
have a man like Col. Greeley available you 
don’t need to look far for your leader. | 
don’t think the Federal Government would in- 
terfere with you if you adopted this plan.” 

Said Col. W. B. Greeley, “Don’t sell the 


——_———_—o 








ndustry short. Let us keep lumber on the 
ld standard, in service, products and meet- 
requirements. Have faith in the 
ure Don't look to Congress for salvation 
‘kk among yourselves. You must have the 
irage to translate faith into works.” 

Mark A. Reed, of Shelton, who has just re- 
turned from a trip to the Atlantic coast, told 
of conferences with President Hoover and with 
financial interests in New York looking toward 
the rehabilitation of the lumber industry. 

\. K. Martin, of the Pacific National Lum- 
rer Co., was introduced as the new president 

ub by Phil Garland, the retiring presi- 
dent, and on behalf of the club presented Mr. 
with a handsome watch in recognition 
services. G. E, Karlen, Karlen-Davis 
Lumber Co., is the new vice president, and Lee 
P. Hill, Carlson-Hill Lumber Co., the new 


secretary. 


Noted Lumbermen Guests at Hoo- 
Hoo Dinner 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 14.—The Kansas 
City Hoo-Hoo Club met last Tuesday night at 
\mbassador Hotel, for its annual dinner party. 
The two deans of the industry here, R. A, 
Lot of the Long-Bell ‘Lumber Co., and 
Charles S. Keith, of the Central Coal & Coke 
Co., were the guests of honor. James F. Good- 
man, acted as toastmaster for the banquet. 

Mr. Long praised the spirit of optimism pre- 
vailing at the meeting. “There’s been enough 
said about the revolutionary changes in indus- 
try that have taken place since I first entered 
the lumber business in 1875,” Mr. Long said. 
“But I think a laugh here and there, or con- 
certed laughter such as has characterized this 
dinner, coupled with determination and cour- 
age, will lift everything upright.” 

Mr. Keith asserted he was born without the 
ability to make men laugh. It wasn’t his fault 


jern 
modern 








nor the fault of his environment, for he pro- 
tested he had tried more than once to master 
the art. He concluded by sketching briefly the 


growth of the lumber industry that has caused 
it to reach its present state. 

Among the other speakers at the banquet 
were A. O. Thompson, B. F. Moore, and G. A. 
Talbert. 

Following the dinner, members of the club 
presented a sketch called, “Womanless Wed- 
ding,” in which many prominent people were 
portrayed, among them Calvin Coolidge, Clara 
Bow, Charlie Chaplin, the Prince of Wales, 
Will Rogers and Sir Harry Lauder. 





Solves "Payless Payday" 
Problem 


St. Paut, Minn., Dec. 14.—How one Min- 
nesota lumber company has solved the “payless 
payday” problem among its employees by loan- 
ing them money on their prospective wages 
without interest is described by H. L. Roth- 
schild, general manager of the Andersen Frame 
Co., Bayport, Minn., near here. 

The company manufactures window and 
door frames, and the winter months always 
are the slack period, Mr. Rothschild explains. 
This, coupled with decreased demand, made it 
imperative that the factory shut down for fre- 
quent periods during the winter. Said he: 

We knew this would mean hardship for 
many of the families in Bayport, and that 
all business would be affected, so we devised 


i plan whereby heads of families could bor- 
row on future wages, which are sure to 
come to them when our business picks up 


in the spring. 
All employees work as 
month as business dictates. 


many hours per 
Then the heads 
of families are permitted to borrow enough 
more to give them pay equal to what they 
would receive if they were employed for 100 
hours a month. Thus, if we have enough 
work to keep them busy 75 hours a-month 
they may borrow 25 hours more pay. 

In normal times, employees work about 200 
hours a month, so this arrangement assures 
them at least half their usual wages. We 
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expect to keep the plan in force until April, 
by which time employees probably can start 
paying us back. 

Although we have employees, 
only about 65 have taken advantage of the 
plan. We figure the total cost to the com- 
pany won't exceed $10,000, probably less than 
the amount we would have been forced to 
spend for outright relief purposes, otherwise. 
Most people would rather borrow than be 
objects of charity. 


some 300 


Uncle 'Neas Finds Hard Work 
Brings Better Times 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dec. 14.—In keeping with 
tradition, the Moore Dry Kiln Co. announces the 
publication of a new calendar for 1932 featuring 
“Uncle ’"Neas,” the southern darkey lumberman. 

The title of the new picture, which was drawn 
by James P. Alley, famous artist and creator of 
“Hambone’s Meditations” which appear in many 
daily newspapers, is “The Optimist’s Reward.” 
In introducing the new calendar, Charles J. 
Williams, jr., president of Moore Dry Kiln Co., 


Says: 





Again we present Uncle 'Neas, our darkey 
lumberman, who, having learned the futility 
of over-optimism by fishing in his log pond 
and waiting for business to get better, has 
returned to old fashioned hard work in his 
lumber business. He finds reward for his 





Yellow pine fabricated by G. Elias & Bro. for railroad use 


efforts and 
times ahead. 


tangible indications of better 

The illustration shows Uncle ’Neas delivering 
the first full wagon load of lumber, which he 
sold by persistent effort, and incidentally also 
delivering a basket of Mandy’s washing. He 
meets young Rastus, who has operated a neigh- 
boring mill, but who decided early in the year 
that “they aint no business” and traded his fu- 
ture for a used Model “T” Ford and an ex- 
tended vacation. Young Rastus is out of money 
to buy gas and his tires have blown out. Uncle 
’Neas knows this as he laughingly jibes the 
young darkey: “Rastus, is you trabbelin’ ’er ’jes 
gwine some ’ers?” The full story of the new 
calendar follows: 

Conditions were pretty tough for Uncle 
’Neas in 1931. At the beginning of the year 
he had hoped for better times and operated 


his sawmill three days a week, but condi- 
tions became “wusser and wusser.” Finally 
Uncle ‘Neas optimistic spirit almost weak- 
ened, and he observed “I kin well under- 
stand what the Bible meant when it said 
‘bottomless pit.’” His predicament could 


well be described by James Russell Lowell's 
little poem, which runs— 
“He stood a spell on one foot fust 
Then stood a spell on t’other, 
And on which one he felt the wust 
He couldn’t ha’ told you nuther!” 
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Mandy, Uncle 'Neas wife, couldn't qui, 
understand the situation. To her depressgigp, 
were just the result of laziness on the Dart 
of her husband—an excuse to loaf and Jy 
her support the family by taking in Wash. 
ing. Mandy finally demanded that Ung 
’Neas explain the lack of business, and Whey 
he couldn’t she asked him pointedly why », 
didn’t go out after lumber orders with th, 
same energy displayed by herself in goipe 
after the laundry business. i 

As a result of Mandy’s pep talk, Une, 
’Neas hitched up the old mule and began , 
personal house to house canvas, while }y, 
carted around a load of his best lumber t 
make it easy for people to buy. To his gy,. 
prise, while no individual order was large 
almost every home needed some lumber, anj 
‘Neas soon found that now and then a whol 
wagon load could be sold for cash at a fai; 
price. 

A copy of the new calendar may be obtaine; 
free by writing Moore Dry Kiln Co., either x 
Jacksonville, Fla., or North Portland, Ore, 





When Orders for Lumber Were 
Large 


3UFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 14.—While going oyer 
some of the papers of his brother, who died i 
June, 1930, A. J. Elias, president of G. Elias § 
Bro. (Inc.) of this city, found a telegram sent 
from New York, June 8, 1889, conveying this 
information: “We ge 


three million feet o 
contract.” 
P This reminded Mr 
‘ Elias that orders for 


millions of feet of lum- 
ber at a time were com- 
mon with his compan 
in those days, and he 
expresses the hope that 
more of the same kind 
will be in store for the 
lumber dealers in fu- 
ture. 

Mr. Elias commented 
also on the fact that as 
far back as 1923, wood 
was replacing steel for 
trusses in many struc- 
tures, as indicated by 


business done by his 
concern at that time. 
One order of especial 


interest was for sixteen 
trusses, 60 feet long, 





made of select struc- 
tural, longleaf yellow 
pine. These were 


shipped to a contracting 
concern in Selkirk, N 
Y., for the New York 
Central Railroad. In connection with this order, 
Mr. Elias said: 

We hear a good deal these days of steel 
taking the place of wood in construction 
Here is a photograph of wooden trusses made 
of yellow pine, for round houses, taking the 
place of steel. The steel trusses became pitted 
and were replaced by these wooden ones, 
which were made by G. Elias & Bro. in their 
planing mill at Buffalo, fabricated and loaded 
on cars, as shown in the picture, 

Although eight years have passed since that 
particular order was filled, longleaf yellow pine 
has not lost its popularity for uses of this kind 





Hymeneal 

SCANLON-MURRAY. 
out of the marriage of Robert H. Scanlon 
assistant resident manager of the Powell 
tiver Co., of Powell River, B. C., and Miss 
Mary Alfreda Murray, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Colin Murray, of Vancouver, B. C., which 
took place in that city on Saturday, Dee. 5 
The bridegroom is the son of the late M. J 
Scanlon, of Minneapolis, and was associated 
with the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., and 
later the M. J. Scanlon Lumber Co., on theil 
various operations until taking his 
position with the Powell River Co. 
in 1926. 


Announcements are 


present 


( Ltd.) 
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Government Figures Attest Popularity 
and Economy of Lumber Dwel- 
ling Construction 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 14-—Now comes 
a group of interesting tables, prepared by the 
Government to show time elapsing in building 
construction, which incidentally attest both the 
popularity and economy of lumber dwelling con- 
struction. The tables, containing data gath- 
ered by the United States Department of Labor 
covering construction in ten representative 
cities in 1929, are brought to light in an ar- 
ticle in the December issue of Engineering and 
Contracting, dealing with the time element in 
construction. One set of the tables, however, 
breaks down the figures on dwelling construc- 
tion in such a manner that it is possible to see 
how many one- and two-family lumber-built 
homes were erected in these cities as compared 
with those of brick and stone, and, also, the 
comparative construction time required with 
the respective materials. 

Definite proof that the lumber-built home is 
not fading from the picture in large cities is 
disclosed in the Labor Department figures 
which show that 9,034 such homes were built 
in these ten cities in 1929 as against 6,395 built 
of brick and stone. ‘These were divided for 
lumber into 7,370 single family dwellings and 
1,664 two-family dwellings; and for brick and 
stone into 5,607 single family dwellings and 
788 two-family dwellings. 

The figures on time elapsing in construction 
are of special importance to the operative 
builder and property developer. Every day 
spent on construction levies a further interest 


tax on investment and delays the time when 
the house can be put on the market, or, in the 
case of the man building for himself, it delays 
the time when the property can be occupied. 

The figures show that at the end of 90 days, 
or three months, 56.5 percent of the lumber- 
built one-family houses were completed. In 
four months time another 19.7 percent had 
been completed. At the end of 300 days 1.1 
percent remained uncompleted. At the end of 
90 days only 5.1 percent of the brick and stone 
one-family dwellings were complete. At four 
months, but 20.1 percent. It was not until the 
end of seven months that 73.2 percent of such 
houses had been completed, a figure that had 
been exceeded in wood at the end of four 
months. At the end of 300 days 7.7 brick and 
stone houses remained uncompleted. 

Similar figures are disclosed in the two- 
family dwellings construction. By the end of 
90 days 48.2 percent of the lumber dwellings 
were finished and at the end of four months 
this figure had mounted to 75.1 percent. In 
brick and stone but 6.3 percent were completed 
in 90 days; 27.4 percent in four months; and 
not until the end of six months had the per- 
centage completed reached 70.9. The highest 
percentage of brick and stone completions, 22.7 
percent, occurred within the fifth month. The 
highest percentage for lumber, 37.1 percent, 
occurred within the third month. In one-family 
dwellings these figures were 36.7 in the third 
month for lumber and 22.6 in the fifth month 
for alternate materials. 


Continuation of National Trade Exten- 


sion Work Assured 


Wasuinoaton, D. C., Dec. 14.—“Continuation 
of National lumber trade extension is assured.” 
This is the encouraging statement that has 
come from the offices of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in this city. The 
current issue of the National Lumber Bulletin 
Says: 

Within the last few days a large number 
of new contracts have been signed. These, 
together with the continuing contracts, make 
practically certain a substantial financial 
support from manufacturers and distributors 
of lumber and wood using industries. 

While the present low output of the par- 
ticipating mills will necessarily make the 
current revenue from new and extended con- 
tracts less than it was during the years of 
large production, it will be sufficient to keep 
the trade extension work going on an effec- 
tive, though restricted, basis. 

3ut present market gains will be main- 
tained, and the organization ready to extend 
its activities as needed and as the output 
of the mills increases with the return of gen- 
eral business activity. * * * 

Solicitation of contracts will continue all 
the more vigorously because it is now cer- 
tain that National trade extension is sup- 
ported almost universally by the confidence 
of the lumber industry. 

At the same time it is to be kept in mind 
that the rider now being attached ‘to the 
contracts assures the subscriber that collec- 
tions during the business depression will be 
adjusted to existing general conditions, and 
that no sum will be collected beyond the 
amount absolutely necessary to the mainte- 
nance of the efficient conduct of essential 
trade extension work. 

The dominating thought is to “hold the 
fort’ during the business. depression. ° This 
is in line with the general necessity of the 


times to conserve funds, and yet prevent a 
waste of them through the abandonment of 
gains already made at large costs of money 
and effort. 

The economy policy, however, makes it 
highly important that the total amount of 
subscriptions be as large as possible, thus 
reducing the burden on each contributor and 
at the same time making it possible to main- 
tain the trade extension campaign during the 
period of business lethargy in an energetic 
way. 

With a full sheaf of contracts in its port- 
folio the trade extension department will be 
ready to expand and accelerate its activities 
as times improve, and will not have to divert 
attention to further solicitation of support. 

Walter F. Shaw, trade extension manager, 
Harry G. Uhl, assistant secretary, and other 
representatives who are in the field seeking new 
contracts, give the encouraging report that 
there is general understanding of the impor- 
tance of National trade extension work and a 
full appreciation of the accomplishment during 
the last four vears. 

Of special interest in connection with a con- 
tinuation of the campaign is the announcement 
that preliminary steps have been completed for 
a merger of the trade extension campaigns of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the hardwood association and Wil- 
son Compton, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the 
following action was taken: 

3. Resolution of the executive committee, 
N. H. L. A. to join N. L. M. A. in trade exten- 
sion campaign, 


2. Agreement to leave details to executive 


47 





Lumber Dealer 


GUILTY? 


A ten-year old school girl was struck by 


a yellow colored truck. The lumber 
dealer had among his fleet a yellow 
truck. Circumstantial evidence pointed 


the accusing finger at the lumber dealer. 


THEN—the lumber dealer’s attorney 
showed through a mechanism attached to 
the truck that the yellow truck owned by 
the lumber dealer had not been driven a 
sufficient distance on the date of the ac 
cident to have been in the vicinity—and 
second, that the accused truck was not in 
motion between 11:00 A. M. and 3:00 
P. M. when the accident occurred. 


This might have been your truck—it’s 
just a matter of common sense precau- 
tion to have a Pittsburgh Truck Recorder 
on each of your motor trucks. 


It gives you a complete report on the 
cost of gasoline, oil, tires; the exact 
schedule of the day’s work; the speeds 
your driver has been running, etc. No 
wonder, it pays by dividends to owners 
in inereased truck operating efficiency. 


Write today for our booklet of facts. 


Pittsburgh Taximeter Co. 


Exclusive Manufacturers 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Lumber and Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG 


'In this book the author has dealt in 
interesting and instructive fashion 
with wood structure, physical pro- 
perties, grades, sizes. lumber and 
log measurements, shipping weights, 
structural timbers, seasoning, pres- 
ervation, finishes, paving, floor- 
ing, fire resistance, prices, as well 
as the uses of lumber; and in final 
chapters he discusses manufactur- 
ing, forest products, the timber 
supply, permanent advantages of 
wood, and sources of information 
about timber. This is the work most 
often called for and used by ‘um- 
bermen in all branches of the trade. 
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Any building job 


will always be 


BETTER 


recom- 


made 
when you 
mend the use of 
BEST 
building material— 


Long Leaf Yellow 
Pine. 


On all future jobs 


Nature’s 


requiring maximum 
strength and dura- 
bility, specify 
WIER Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine. 
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WM. SCHUETTE CO. 


Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, b 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 
Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 























Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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Season's Greetings 


Von Platen-Fox Company 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
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heads of the two associations to work out. 

3. National Hardwood to solicit subscrip- 
tions under a separate contract, similar in 
terms to that of the N. L. M. A., its solicita- 
tion to begin about Jan. 1, 1932. 

4. The appointment of a hardwood com- 
mittee to advise as to the allocation to dif- 
ferent projects of the funds secured from 
the hardwood industry. 


5. The National Hfirdwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation to have representation on the Na- 
tional trade extension committee, and the 
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Hardwood advisory committee to have repre. 
sentation on the budget committee. 





IT IS BETTER to conduct a business with profit 
with an unpainted pine table for a desk, a kit- 
chen chair for a seat and uncovered floor jn 
the office, than to sit in a luxurious leather- 
cushioned chair, behind a glass-covered mahog- 
any desk, with feet resting on an oriental rug, 
and watch the figures run into the red. 


Holiday Lull Hits Hardwoods 


Forward Shipments Inquired About 


MempuHis, TENN., Dec. 14.—The usual sea- 
sonal lull has been noted in the hardwood mar- 
ket. Few orders have been placed by domestic 
consumers. There are a number of inquiries 
for shipments after Jan. 1, but most hardwood 
manufacturers are not interested in forward 
business though a few orders for January ship- 
ment have been accepted. Most of these orders 
are from the automobile trade. Demand from 
furniture manufacturers has been exceptionally 
small, and flooring manufacturers are buying 
only enough flooring oak to keep plants going 
a few days a week. Box and crate manufac- 
turers are buying very little low grade hard- 
woods. There is practically no demand from 
sash and door and interior trim manufacturers. 

Fluctuation of exchange has hurt foreign 
business. Sterling has dropped so low that 
English buyers are practically out of the mar- 
ket, but have placed a very few orders for 
shipment after Jan. 1. Shipments to ports have 
been slowed down considerably because of ex- 
cessive rains in producing territory, and ex- 
porters have been unable to complete loading 
of cars. Continental demand has shown slight 
improvement, but is not heavy. 

Production continues to decline, and is near 
25 percent of normal. Rains have caused some 
mills to close, while others are curtailing dur- 
ing the holiday season. Some mills are down 
for repairs, and will not reopen until after 
Jan. 1. 


Immediate Replenishment Needed 


BurFaLo, N. Y., Dec. 15.— The hardwood 
trade is showing a seasonal let-up, though some 
dealers report having received orders for de- 
livery early in the new year. It is not to be 
expected that this holiday month will be pro- 
ductive of a large amount of yard business. 
Stocks of some consumefs ‘are so low that im- 
mediate replenishment is needed. It is expected 
that many plants will need supplies after the 
annual shutdown for repairs and inventorying 
at the end of this month. 

Visitors to lumber offices last week included: 
C. M. Herron, Cleveland (Ohio) representative 
of the Edward Hines Lumber Co.; Harry J. 
Strong, Trimpak Corporation, New York; F. J. 
Archibald, representing J. J. McFadden, To- 
ronto, Ont. 


Hold Off Over Year-end 


Lovisvitte, Ky., Dec. 15.—Business is quiet 
and slowing dcwn, as is normal during inven- 
tory period. Stocks of domestic consumers are 
low, and buying is largely for immediate needs. 
Some export demand is reported. Not many 
orders of any size are received, demand being 
chiefly for single cars. There is much stock 
moving to planers. Some hardwood men are of 
the opinion that as soon as planers and other 
large buyers complete their inventories, there 
will be some buying. A lot of consumers are 
holding off. 

Inch common red oak and inch common sap 
gum have been two of the more active items, 
but prices show little improvement. A little 
cypress is being sold, and also some maple. 


Quartered black gum has been more active, 
Some 6/ and 8/4 sap gum is moving to furni- 
ture plants. Some B/ poplar is included in sales, 
The only maple sold has been log run, or No, 2 
and better, 6/ and 8/4. Plain oak and common 
sap gum are scarcer, and the same is true of 
FAS sap gum. Walnut is inactive. 

Prices are practically unchanged, being as fol- 
lows on inch stocks f. o. b. Louisville: Poplar, 
FAS, southern, $65; Appalachian, $80; saps and 
selects, southern, $45; Appalachian, $50@52; 
No. 1 southern, $29@31; Appalachian, $35(@37; 
No. 2-A, southern, $23@25; Appalachian, $28@ 
30; No. 2-B, $19@21. Walnut, FAS, $175; 
selects, $125; No. 1, $60; No. 2, $32. Sap gum, 
FAS, $35; common, $23@25; quartered, FAS, 
$45@50; common, $30@34. Red gum, plain, 
FAS, $70@75; common, $38. Ash, FAS, $65; 
common, $37. Cottonwood, FAS, $34@37; 
common, $25. Southern plain red oak, FAS, 
$58; common, $37; plain, white, southern, FAS, 
$70@75; common, $39; Appalachian plain red 
oak, FAS, $55; common, $42; Appalachian plain 
white oak, FAS, $80; common, $45; Appalach- 
ian quartered white, FAS, $125; common, $65@ 
70; southern quartered white oak, FAS, $110; 
common, $62@65; southern quartered red oak, 
FAS, $80; common, $52.50; sound wormy oak, 
$24. 


Buyers Are Cautious 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15.—Hardwood dis- 
tributers are noting a rather better demand 
from the automobile industry. Other than this, 
current business is confined to supplying the re- 
quirements of cautious buyers, who invariably are 
in a rush to get the little they order. The price 
situation remains very unsatisfactory, and there 
are disturbing reports of some urgent sellers 
accepting well under the lowest figures of com- 
petitors, notably for maple. Quotations on 4/4 
hardwood lumber, FAS and No. 1: Ash, $68@ 
77 and $44@49; basswood, $63@67 and $42@ 
48; beech, $67@72 and $46@50; birch, $70@ 
80 and $45@52; maple, $70@75 and $48@53; 
oak, plain hard red, $68@72 and $50@53; plain 
hard white, $88@93 and $53@55; plain soft 
white, $105@110 and $61@67; quartered me- 
dium texture white, $120@125 and $75@80; 
quartered soft white, $145@150; and $83@90; 
poplar, medium texture, $73@80 (saps, $50@ 
53) and $40@44; soft, $97@103 (saps, $66@72) 
and $48@52. 


Flooring is even quieter than usual at this 
season; prices are irregular and the higher 
figures are seldom obtained. Retail stocks are 
low and broken at nearly all yards, but the 
dealers are in a procrastinating mood. Floor- 
ing quotations: Plain white oak, clear, $56.50@ 
61.50; select, $44@50.50; No. 1 common, $32 
36; first grade Michigan maple, $58.50; first 
grade Michigan and Wisconsin birch, $54@56. 


The new management of the A. T. Stearns 
Lumber Co., Neponset, has completely motor- 
ized the woodworking and finish mill, tank shop 
and greenhouse factory, and the current was 
turned on and each machine with its individual 
motor given a satisfactory test today. Increased 
efficiency and more economical operation will 
be achieved by the extensive improvement. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 58 and 59 
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The Thing to Give 


Here is the thing to give—not gold 
3ut kindness where we have been cold, 
Yes, thoughts of love we have not told. 


Here is the thing to give—a smile 
Of neither flattery nor guile 
But cheer that comes and stays awhile. 


Here is the thing to give—to men 
And women something deeper then 
That makes the world all right again. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Well, we see Mr. Curtis has come out for 
Mr. Curtis. 

What this country needs, the politician thinks, 
is bigger and better taxes. 

The nation’s annual fuel bill is $1,500,000,000 ; 
a good deal to spend fuelishly. 

Hungary, it seems, is not only a country 
without a king, but without any jack. 

What this country needs is a law-making 
machine that can be operated in reverse. 

Chicago’s budget next year is 14 percent 
off last year’s. It should be 14 percent of. 

Why should California go to all the expense 
of having courts? Why not just ask Jimmy 
Walker ? 

“Chevrolet Motor Co. Presents New Models.” 
We never thought cars would ever get as cheap 
as that. 

Our old friend Joe Robinson, of Arkansas, 
says “economy is all talk.” Well, talk is cheap, 
isn’t it? 

A prince who refused the Egyptian throne 
has lost a leg. However, his head is still 
firmly on. 


Every time a society girl makes her debut 
we seem to hear the auctioneer’s cry, “What am 
I offered?” 

As for the government of the city of New 
York, Jimmy Walker seems to be a non-resi- 
dent member. 


The A. A. A. thinks that road building should 
be prosecuted. No, not the building but the 
contractors. 

Two Chicago hotels and two schools have 
been cited as smoke nuisances. What about the 
bridge clubs? 

Our idea of an optimist is Canada, which has 
just shipped 4,000,000 Christmas trees to the 
United States. 

The pseudo-economists believe that the way 
to set this country forward is to set it back 
another billion. 

Wonder how many of the fellows who at- 
tended the President’s conference on home own- 
ership live in flats? 

On the other hand, a 92-year old Chicago 
man committed suicide. Seems he might have 
waited a little longer. 

There ought to be a change in the law so that 
a President takes office as soon as he is elected 
and a Senator never at all. 

Chicago has ordered the railroads to stop the 
smoke of locomotives. We supposed the motor 
busses had already done that. 


Congress hates to dispose of the Muscle 
Shoals question because the only thing to do 
seems to be something sensible. 


It costs close to a billion dollars a year to 
run the city of New York. If it were a saw- 
mill, you could shut it down. 

Louise Bargelt writes that “illumination is a 


vital home feature.” That doesn’t mean that 
Father should come home lit up. 


The Government ought to be willing to re- 
lieve the railroads of their troubles; it has re- 
lieved them of about everything else. 


A German writer is accused of libelling the 
reichswehr, although he did not mention it. 
Some people are just that sensitive. 


But we found in our old newspaper reporting 
days that mentioning him was not what made 
a politician mad, but not mentioning him. 


Spanish women tried to assert their rights 
and were given black eyes by their husbands. 
Well, black eyes are one of man’s rights. 

Now some one at Yale, where they say such 
things, says that toys retard a child’s mental 
growth. Well, what could be kinder? 


And some mean Harvard undergraduate will 
probably rise up and say that Santa Claus must 
have left a lot of Christmas toys at Yale. 


A Pittsburgh boxer had his skull fractured in 
a restaurant fight. When a fighter’s skull meets 
a restaurant plate, then comes the tug of war. 


Well, we’ve learned this much about contract : 
That bidding a slam is much like shooting a 
forward pass. And turns out about the same. 


We are not interested in what the papers say 
about this bridge contest the next morning; 
what we would like to hear is what Mrs. Cul- 
bertson says that night. 

It looks to us as though the time has come 
for Mr. Culbertson to take off his coat and call 
for a new deck. 

“Welded Steel Home Costs but $24 Over 
Wood,” headlines the Chicago Tribune, but 
neglects to add that, of course, it is not nearly 
as good. 


Illinois’ proposed income tax is likely to be 
defeated because it is against the constitution. 
The taxpayers’ constitution has had about all 
it can stand. 


A Chicago bank has completed in nine weeks 
an addition that ordinarily would take six 
months. When you ask a man to step on it 
now, he steps. 

Human nature is the thing that makes us 
talk about Andy Mellon’s two billion dollar 
deficit and forget all about the seven billion ot 
war debt he paid off. 


The Christmas Trade 


We don’t like the Smiths, but they’ve sent us 
a dish 

(Of a color and kind that no woman would 
wish), 

And we'll have to respond, or they might go 
and tell, 

So we'll send them a spoon, that they'll like 
just as well. 


Then there’s Bachelor Brown, whom we like 
even less, 

For I think he’s a sap and Ma thinks he’s a 
mess, 

3ut he’ll send me cigars, of a brand that is bum, 

So we'll ask him to dine, though he’d rather 
not come. 


There’s the case of the Greens, we know little 
at all: 

They will send us a daub we must hang on the 
wall, 

It’s a beautiful thought, of your bounty to share, 

So we'll send them some things, that they'd 
rather not wear. 


Merry Christmas is here, and we're making a 
fuss 

Over folks we don’t like, who think little of us. 

Things we never can use are arriving each day, 

While we wish we could keep what we’re givy- 
ing away. 
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A Smooth Cutting 
Saw That Stands 
Fast Hand Feed 


Smoother work and faster 
hand feed are results ob- 
tained with THE PLANER 
SAW, a new SIMONDS CIR- 
CULAR blade that is being 
installed in woodworking 
plants in every section. It 
is a most versatile and suc- 
cessful saw that gives a 
smooth, even surface al- 
most equal to that of a 
planer knife. Rips, cross- 
cuts, miters, and stands 
fast hand feed. Made 6 to 
24 inches in diameter. 


Your dealer can supply you. Order 
by the name “The Planer Saw” 


SIMONDS 


Saw and Steel Co. 


“ The Saw Makers” 
ESTABLISHED 1832—FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Chicago, III. Lockport, N.Y. Portland, Ore. 
Boston, Mass. Memphis, Tenn. San Francisco, Ca. 
Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. Los Angeles, Cal 
New York City London, England Seattle, Wash. 
New Orleans, La. Montreal, Que. Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B. C. St. John, N.B. 
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California Soft Pine 
; i " strong indication of a stiffening in Ida} 
Arizona Soft Pine Tacoma, Wash. tho 
: a : ‘ : = : ; ; reported in the volume of orders received. 
Dec. 12.—A general increase in orders has The Coeur d’Alene Timber Protective As- 
shift, adding eighty men to the payroll. V. lewett of Coeur d’Alene residing ™ 
, J Je 3 ) ) d " presiding. The 
LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. A. Nyman, secretary, said the extra men Potlach Timber Protective Association ba 
would be kept at work as long as the pres- 
sh a : sto North Idaho and the Clearwater protective 
Shop—Selects—Common sufficient to keep the night shift BOmMsE for associations will also meet the first of next 
the remainder of the year. The Washington 
tin hift ' . aa | Pans tl Lane, of the Arthur E. Lane 
a ‘a4 s Ss oO an 6-ho : MASIS, rom ie . Il, ber Cor yratio New Yor ‘ E rant. 
Pattern—Flask iemese Sheer ebavatinn. ada wilde umber rporation, W ork City, presi 


Sugar Pine News Notes : rom Am 
A i white pine, particularly No. 2. No change is 
White Fir 
led the Olympia Veneer Co. to operate a night sociation met in Spokane today with G. RB, 
32 i S Ki oO p\ ay 2C. q é > 
ent rush continues. Orders on hand are now meet in Spokane on Monday, Dec. 14, and th 
. . a ce *k, 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap |] Veneer Co. recently extended both its oper-  Aythur_&, 
ent Nati al-z eric: 4 sale 4 yp 
duction in the automobile industry is riven a . onelagy Am si = W hole ul Lumber 




















: , Poser Mc Maer ; : nie te Association, who was in Spokane yesterday 
WRITE rd t ve principa reason for the tmprovec visiting lumbermen, left this morning for 
P P Geman New York City A lunche as give 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago Comatose smevstions tu Siieeten Coumte's ew York y. luncheon was given 
5B , : : yesterday in his honor by local members of 
last big stand of timber will begin next the wholesalers’ organization at which 
week, when R. K. Chapman, who has con- twenty-four were present. Mr. Lane dis- 

tracted to cut 96,000,000 feet for the McCleary . : : o. 
’ ’ : . ’ cussed the busines outlook as he sees it fol- 

Timber Co. opens a camp in the Summit Lake 


lowing a trip across the country to the 


district. A log dump has been constructed Pacific coast 


° at Mud Bay, near Olympia. The tract in- The Blackwell Lumber Co of Coeur 
Feat er ver um er 0 cludes enough timber to maintain operations  @Ajene. Idaho. has announced th ae 
7 for sever: ears : om wri gapitican d » sci » Wh i c oint- 

for several years. Sixty men will } em ment of Carl Lundgren general manager, to 

ployed in the work at first ‘ 


i fill the vacaney caused by the death of Sig 
Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. : . . ded ie. centers tan wean eee 
Manufacturers of Minneapolis, Minn. manager, 


J. J. MeMillan, district field assistant for 


° Dec. 16. With northern pine stocks about the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., at Philadelphia, 
Feather River Canyon 30,000,000 feet lower than at this time a year Pa., spent several days in Spokane this week. 
ago, even the comparatively light business He is en route to San Francisco, where he 





. ri . ¢ ; *j or > iW "Og 
Soft California always experienced at this season is cutting will be stationed during the next three or 


into supplies at a rate which, producers say, four months, 


‘ar Ss 2ugcwles ‘Ee Ssj > . . : nore : 

Pi insures firm prices at present low levels, if Carlos Ruggles, president Carlos Ruggles 
ine not advances soon after New Year. Indus- Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass., spent Monday 
trials are in the market to a limited extent and Tuesday of this week visiting iocal !um- 


White Fir but most of the trade is confined to orders bermen. 


from retail yards, usually in mixed lots, with = 
speedy shipment specified St. Louis, Mo. 


Incense Cedar Considering the season, the northern white Dec. 14.—Southern pin ile represent 
: ar os siness i satisfac ry + “rs . . F sc os ata , 7ECULA@ 
— p . busin : + —- tory. Pgs — tives report volume very light, most of their 
‘ ascribe lis in par o the recent ruling Sienna ‘ona ae a 
annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. a ths Chasen Genie Cheadiiadien ne being spent supplying price informa 

















tion for inventory purposes. One large opera- 
tor stated that its salesmen had been taken 
, off the road until after the mills had re- 
a consequent desire on the part of purchasers ” ae if : 
; 7 sumed operation early in January, largely 
Cc] te oe to buy before the new rates become effec- “ , . calli : 
tiv lie caeaitinalatines “a> 4 dts . because of badly broken stocks at the mills, 
ive. manutacturers predic an upturn in with no possibility of special cutting to fill 


SURETY BOND BRAND prices shortly after Jan. 1, declaring that the gaps during the next two weeks 


enabling railroads to advance rates on cer- 
tain products, including white cedar, and to 











: : : . while 
present quotations are below . production the mills are shut down. Transit lists are 
“PROTEKT-WRAPT” costs. Few cedar poles are moving. s very light, and selling of the few cars that 
— millwork market is in the agen are moving is almost impossible. B&better 
doldrums Although some storm sash are F ; : ; : 
. - flat gr: floor y, 1x4-ine ¥ ) é ; 
Red Cedar Bevel and Bungalow still being sold, the peak of this business has i. ctronger mg a on ytd yee 
Siding and Surety Bond been passed. Until spring the millwork 29.50: larger mills, $30.50@31: straight cars, 


trade in this region is likely to be confined 
chiefly to Minneapolis and St. Paul, where a longer, $3: No. 1 dimension 2x4-inch. 10 
. : . . . . » eve 4 . Slo “a? ° ’ ras 
fair amount of new _ building will be_ in to 20-foot, small-mill stock. is $19.50 @ 20.50: 
progress. In the rural sections, little build- lavee-anitl stock. $22@23- ~d Ayes + age ree 
SUPERLATIVE QUALITY me or eee Sere contemplated for the $17.50@18 with bad weather affecting pro- 
winter. Like the northern white cedar deal- ducttes of theese thee in. 2 tenedan ant 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 28, RISER. PONS a8 PES Seas Shiplap 8- and 10-inch, small-mill stock are 

in prices in the near future. e “ : : a peg : 
r . bis : Soe $19@20; large-mill stock, $21@21.50. Bé&bet- 
Clyde E. Learned, for the last two years ian wae Ghiine: Getalene Gtank. ese 10-foot 
EASIEST TO RESELL manager of a Thompson Lumber Co. yard $28 Car lining No 1 common 1x6 inch, 
"e as gone to os reles manage ¢£ bg wi haat ey : . et eee 
—. has Be ne to Los Ang to manage a 16-foot, is $27; 18-foot, $30 for air dried 

FOR Fare. stock; $2 additional for kiln dried 


Brand Shingles are ove SG Santee, Ste -FETSe; Tee aan 


Anything in Cedar, and — through our 


ions : Ser . No change in volume of West Coast sales 
oast connections — any mixture of Fir, Spokane Wash. or in prices is reported, both being at a very 
Hemlock and Cedar . unsatisfactory level. B&better fir drop sid- 


’ ‘ Dec. 12.—One hundred seventy men, who ing, 1x6-inch, standard pattern, is $28.50@29 
BRATLIE BROS. MILL co. were laid off on Nov. 1, resumed their duties 


for rail B loading; straight cars, 16-foot and 











RIDGEFIELD, WASH. at the sawmill of the Potlatch Forests (Inc.), longer, $32@32.50. B&better flooring, 1x4- 
at Lewiston, Idaho, Dec. 7. C. L. Billings, inch, flat grain, is $28@28.50; vertical grain, 
manager, announced that operations will be $38.50@39 for Rail B loading. 3&better fir 
continued indefinitely. During the time the ceiling, 5/8x4-inch, is $23@24; 3/4x4-inch, 

Bird Houses sawmill was closed every department was $28 @ 29. No. 1 common fir dimension, air 
overhauled. The total sawmill crew is dried, no moisture content guaranty, is 
Boys Can Build about 500. $12@13: kiln dried stock, $9@9.50 off Rail 
Moderation of zero weather has made pos- B list for 22-foot and longer. Fir timbers 
+3: : . sible the opening of its mill pond, and the up to 12x12-inch, 40-foot and under, full 
Providing homes for birds adds mses to the Diamond Match Mill at Cusick, Wash., re- sawn, rough, No. 1 common are $32.50; select 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- sumed work Tuesday, Dec. 8, with a full commons, $34.50; select structural, $36.50 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches crew. The pond has 8,000,000 feet of logs All above prices are f. o. b. St. Louis. 
them skill with tools in the working of wood to be sawed before the spring drive, so all- Reports from the hardwood industry indi- 
and performs a valuable social and economic winter operation is likely. cate that a number of items are becoming 
community service. All this is promoted by the The Humbird Lumber Co. mill at Sand- searce, due to shutdowns and curtailment. 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” point, Idaho, which has been closed down for Oak in flooring grades, as well as quarter- 
which contains plans and instructions for build- some time, probably will not operate during sawn uppers in both oak and red gum, are 
. s § varieties of bird houses. Bound i 1933. TF.. Jd. Humbird, president, is in Cali- extremely searce. Oak flooring sales are 
ang SGlUES CS VarTs - og : ne in fornia for the winter. His son, John Hum- very light, and representatives expect no in- 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. bird, general at Chemainus, B. C., and Sand- crease until after the first of the year. 
j . 01 is temporarily at Sandpoint. Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Frost, Shreveport, La., 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago . pe Rolly yar med " of } ere report no stopped here for two days en route from a 
change in prices this week, but there is trip to New York. 
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J. F. Carter, secretary of the End-Match- 
ing Bureau, New Orleans, La., is to address a 
meeting of retailers and salesmen on 
matching lumber, Dec. 15. 

H. C. Berekes, secretary of the Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans, La., was here 
today en route to Kansas City, Mo. 

Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co., was the principal speaker at the 


end- 


weekly meeting of the North Side Optimist 

Club, last Friday, the subject of his talk 

being “St. Louis as a Lumber City.” 
Norfolk, Va. 

Dee. 14.—Because of the very low prices 
of North Carolina pine, many buyers are 
disposed to place orders for one or more 
cars of certain items for shipment during 
the last week of this month and the first 
part of January. rices during the last 
thirty days have been well maintained, a 
number of orders having been refused by 
the mills because of offers being too low, 
and these orders have been returned to the 
mills for shipment at their prices. There is 
not a great deal of lumber being made. A 
few mills have rather large unsold surplus 
stocks, because they were not willing to fol- 
low the market. 

There has not been very much demand for 
1/4 B&better lumber, either in stock or edge 
widths. There have been some domestic and 
foreign inquiries Prices show no change. 

Very little buying of 4/4 edge box has been 
done. The weather has been bad for air dry- 


ing lumber, and very little 
offered for quick 
buying little. 


dry, bright stock 
shipment. Retail 
No. 1 and 
&-inch, is still searce in the Carolinas, except 
at higher prices than today’s market will 
afford, and small mills are very stiff on small 
framing, though they have stock 
available for quick shipment, ~ 

There has little better demand for 
J,-inch %-inch flooring in all 
grades. flooring and ceiling are be- 
ing well maintained; in fact, thin ceiling 
prices seem to be a little stronger. Air dried 


has been 


vards are box, 6- 


dressed 


been a 


ceiling and 


Prices on 


roofers have been moving rather slowly, and 
a lot of mills want to quote on a delivered 
basis, for they figure their weights are very 
light. Prices remain unchanged, for’ bad 
weather has become more prevalent in the 
roofer section, 
Macon, Ga. 

Dex 14.—Roofer production is lower this 

week than it has been, partly because of un- 


favorable weather, and partly because of lack 


of orders, Some roofers are being sold, but 
prices are low. 
Longleaf manufacturers in southern Geor- 


gia have enough railroad orders to keep them 
going for some time. These orders, however, 
have not been as large as in other years. 
There has been no speeding up of production. 

After an 


unprecedented drouth, copious 

rains have fallen, swamps are filled up, and 

hardwood logging crews have had to seek 

higher ground. Operations have been slowed 

up considerably. New business is seasonably 
slow. 

J . 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Dec. 14.—Continued rain for two weeks has 


reduced 
demand. 
December 


greatly pine production, 
Some buyers ask Jan. 10 dating on 
shipments. Most manufacturers 
are standing by their firm price list, but few 


but also 


orders coming through are going to mills 
that quote lower prices, for the range has 
been widening. No. 2, 1x4-inch flooring is 
$93@14, mill, and 1x6-inch shows a smaller 
spread. No. 3, 1x38-inch flooring is as low 
as $4.50, while 1x4-inch is up to $8. Drop 
Siding held its own. No. 1 finish slipped, 
No. 1 flooring and siding held at $19, for 
Ix4-inch, and $20 for 1x6-inch. Dimension 
firmed up all along the line. Small timbers 
are in poor demand, but prices are steady 
at about Nov. 15 level. Rough kiln dried 
finish, B&better, 1x6-inch and wider, dropped 


to a new low level of $23. 


Shiplap is in poor 
demand. Prices of 


lower grades of ceiling 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


ericas Lumber Centers 


and partition increased, but uppers declined. 
Longleaf grade-marked dimension is in de- 
mand on architects’ specifications, but small- 
mill dimension is ordinarily used. Use of 
short length end-matched pine flooring is on 
the increase, as it is of good quality and low 


in price. More cypress is used for porch 
floors. Select plain oak flooring lost $2 
within the last two weeks, and No. 1, $1. 
Calls for industrial pattern and flask items 
are increasing. 


Allen H. Loehr, former secretary Alabama 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and now 
director of the trade extension department 
of the local Chamber of Commerce, returned 


this week from President Hoover’s home 
building conference and addressed the 
realtors and retail dealers at their meetings 
this week. 
* 
Baltimore, Md. 

Dec. 14.—North Carolina pine has been ar- 
riving here in some quantities within the 
last week or so. A number of vessels, some 


of them of a capacity of 150,000 feet or more, 
have been coming in, and receipts amounted 
to perhaps a million and a half or two mil- 


lion feet, but a large part of these arrivals 
had been sold in advance. 
The Jackson Lumber Co. held its annual 


stockholders’ meeting at Lockhart, Ala., last 


Friday. All of the old officers were re- 
elected. The company’s new band and resaw 
mill is being operated eight hours a day, 
with special attention to lumber, export 
lumber and flooring. A large business is 


being done in piles and poles. 


Boston, Mass. 





Dec. 14.—Efforts to stimulate building by 
deflating labor costs are meeting with only 


partial success. While 8,000 carpenters in 
the metropolitan district have agreed to 
accept a cut of 20 cents an hour, all other 
building trades unions have refused any con- 
cession. North Shore carpenters have agreed 
to a similar cut of 20 cents an hour for mill- 
work, and 15 cents an hour for outside men. 
Contractors and builders have pledged them- 
selves to pass along all wage reductions to 
the public, and lumber dealers are hopeful 
that this step will aid them in reviving in- 
terest in modernization, alterations and re- 
pairs, although cold weather restricts the 
starting of new homes. The big handicap 
still to be surmounted is financing, as the 


banks are very tight about granting any 
mortgage money. 
. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Dec. 14.—There has been very little ac- 


tivity in southern pine inquiry except for a 
few lists from the southern railroads. There 
has been little business from other indus- 
trial users, and yard trade continues dull. 

Because of recent orders placed for dock 
and bulkhead material for New York City, 
there was quite a stiffening in 10- and 12- 
inch timbers, as only a limited number of 
mills are now in position to handle large 
timbers. Few small mills have decided to 
resume operation, as it is thought that the 
present demand for timbers will be short- 
lived. It is conservatively estimated at 
12-inch have advanced about $2, and 10-inch 
about $1@1.50. Demand for 8-inch cutting 
has been small, and the price is very low. 
The 6-inch is also inactive except for an 
order for about a million feet recently placed, 
but at a very low figure. 

The yard trade is ordering only necessary 
stock. Northern 


markets are. practically 
closed due to cold weather. A number of 
Florida race track jobs have recently been 


placed, which have helped wholesalers and 
mills, and more are expected to start within 
a short time. More low grade than high 
grade material has been used on this work 
so mill stocks of low grades have been re- 
duced. Prices on these orders, however, 
have been low, as competition was keen. 
Wholesalers say prices of shed stocks have 
reached the lowest in a long time. There is 
such a large quantity of No. 3 common at 
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“1 PACIFIC COAST C3 


D CARS 


Our Soecia/ty 


YARD AND 
SHED STOCK 
Including Bevel Siding, 
Mouldings, Lath, 
Shingles 


WHITE RIVER- 


LUMBER CO. 


ENUMCLAW, 
WASH INGTON 

























Factory Lumber 
Both FIR and SPRUCE 


also Fir Battens, Lattice or Mould- 
ings in straight cars or mixed with 
other items of yard stock. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











CI PORTLAND, ORE. C3 





GRISWOLD-GRIER LUMBER. CO. 
- Philomath, Oregon 

Carlton Manufacturing Co., Carlton, Ore. 

Pedee Lumber Co. - Pedee, Oregon 


Affiliated Manufacturers in 
DURABLE DOUGLAS FIR 


Everything in Fir 
Sales Offices: 


THE GRISWOLD LUMBER CO. 
Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 











PORTLAND,OREGON 


Soft Yellow Fir 


Flooring Siding Ceiling 


Finish Mouldings 
Thick Clears 
Factory and Industrial Stock 
FIR PLYWOOD 
SPRUCE, CEDAR 








HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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’ 
“M o) °9-% Ready -Finished 
OAK FLOORI NG 


ks Q Trade Bu/s/der 
for Dealers 






Winter Time 
Is Flooring 
Time for 
Dealers 
and 
Carpenters 


Go out and meet the owners of old homes 
that need remodeling. Show how quickly 
and easily "MORA” Ready Finished Oak 
Flooring can be laid without mess or odor of 
new varnish; how it can be used the same 
day; how inexpensive it is compared with 
the old method. 

You'll find it easy to sell this flooring that 
is scraped, sanded, filled, polished and 
mixed at the factory. 


WRITE NOW FOR SAMPLE, 
LITERATURE AND PRICES 


PAUL O. MORATZ, 


5 Ai. Try 
OM INYW ION. | 
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SOUTHERN 
IND Yellow Pine 


BUY GRADE MARKED 
AND TRADE MARKED 
YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 
We season lumber 
to the moisture 


content you re- 
quire. 





C_..4 FOTELS LS 








DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 
Complete hotel and 4 
dining service. In- og sft | 
formal. 600 : 
rooms, outside, 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 
prices are most 
moderate. 


Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 





LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 























BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 


We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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mills that it can be bought for almost any 
price. Building in Jacksonville has been far 
below last month’s level. Practically no resi- 
dential building is going on, and retailers 
are figuring on only small repair jobs. 

Cypress is almost at a standstill. Mills 
that have cut out, and have stocks they are 
eager to move, are quoting very low prices, 
and so are small cypress operators. Large 
Florida cypress mills continue to hold very 
stubbornly to their published price lists, but 
are not getting many orders. 

Domestic demand for hardwoods is slow, 
but export demand is a little better, though 
far from satisfactory. Export prices are 
quite low, especially on the select grades. 


New Orleans, La. 


Dec. 14.—Negotiations over the cost to the 
Government of bridges, or a bridge, to carry 
rail and highway lanes across the Bonnett 
Carre spillway are still going on. That will 
mean a man sized order for trestle timbers 
when it does materialize. The Government 
wants to give the railroads an emergency 
crossing for use when the spillway is flow- 
ing, allowing use of present tracks until the 
emergency comes, and then clubbing New 
Orleans into paying the damages to the 
existing ground level tracks as a price of 
having flood safety at time of need. 

Lumbermen are interested in the bill in- 
troduced in Congress extending the complet- 
tion date set for the bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi, to be constructed through the joint 
effort of the Louisiana Highway Commission, 
the New Orleans Public Belt Railroad and 
the Southern Pacific Lines. Some low prices 
were reported quoted on lumber needed for 
the project. 

R. J. Fine, formerly associated with Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine (Inc.), is doing special work 
for Davis-Wood Lumber Co.’s retail yard 
here. 

O. N. Cloud is on an extended trip in Flor- 
ida in the interests of Long Leaf Yellow 
Pine (Inc.). 


Shreveport, La. 


Dec. 14.—Heavy rains have continued prac- 
tically without let-up for several weeks, and 
it has been almost impossible to get dry 
lumber shipped. Rough yard lumber has 
been too damp to dress well, so nearly all 
orders have been delayed. Larger units have 
not been so severely handicapped as smaller 
ones. Mills have not been making much 
effort to book orders. Prices are steadier. 
Buyers are conservative, and do not yield 
to any fear that prices may advance. Mill 
output is diminishing all the time, because 
operators can not continue selling at cost 
or less without some being forced out of 
business. Holders of timber wherever pos- 
sible are refraining from disposing of stump- 
age. Good shortleaf stumpage, which a 
couple of years ago would find ready 
buyers at from $6 to $8 per thousand 
feet log scale, is now found impossible to sell 
at $2. Larger mills are confining operations 
largely to stumpage .which has to be cut 
ac¢ording to contract within a short time. 

Demand for hardwoods is light, but prices 
are rather firm. 

Because the campaign goal of $20,000 for 
maintenance of Boy Scouts activities in 
Shreveport was not fully reached B. Hudson 
Bolinger, vice president S. H. Bolinger Lum- 
ber Co. and president of Norwela council, 
Boy Scouts of America, is already preparing 
for a follow-up campaign for early next year. 


New York, N. Y. 


Dec. 14.—There has been no improvement 
in market conditions. Softwood prices are 
largely a matter of bartering. A buyer of 
a large supply of any of the softwoods 
can name pretty nearly his own price. Small 
buyers pay a little more, but not enough to 
insure a profit for the selling agent or the 
mill. The setting of retail prices is practi- 
cally put into the consumers’ hands, as the 
yards have lost faith in the cash value of 
their stocks, and are willing to believe any- 
thing they hear about prices offered by com- 
petitors. As a result, they have allowed 
their bins to get emptier each week, rather 
than stock up in a falling market, and very 
few retailers will have to inventory a full 
line this year. 

While mill representatives, wholesalers and 
commission men all feel that the beginning 
of January will produce some business, espe- 
cially in hardwoods, orders for future deliv- 
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ery are rare, and inquiry is low. There are 
rumors of several big longleaf orders, and 
furniture factory and body holders’ orders 
are considered as good as booked, but con. 
struction, remodeling and _ repairing Pros. 
pects are not cheerful. The city is asking 
for bids for various construction jobs, and 
Fred F. French, possibly the most famous 
speculative builder in this territory, has an. 
nounced that he intends to rebuild the ep. 
tire district between the Brooklyn and Man. 
hattan bridges, an area about a half mile 
long by a quarter mile wide, into a city for 
white-collar workers, but the lumber for 
these jobs may not be bought till spring. 
Executives of the National - American 
Wholesale Lumber Association are holding 
their regular meeting at their offices here 
this afternoon. 
Lumbermen at the last meeting of the 
Nylta Club dropped business discussion in 
favor of diversion, and listened to Maj. 


George W. B. Witten, and Cameron King. 
. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Dec. 15.—Lumber sales have been fairly 


good, considering the strength and number 
of influences working against them. City 
demand is inconsequential, and mills are de- 
pending increasingly upon line yards for a 
satisfactory outlet. Open weather has 
helped shippers, but has enabled smaller 
mills to continue operating much later than 
usually, and by low prices they are taking 
business away from the larger mills. Sales 
managers say, however, that the lumber busi- 
ness is in a firm position, with stocks at the 
present low levels, and buyers generally in 
need of supplies. Almost all mills are on the 
firm price basis, and look for prices to be 
considerably higher by spring. 

In the industrial field, bookings are of 
much the same nature. Motor car and body 
manufacturers placed scattered orders for 
hardwoods. Furniture manufacturers were 
not as active as heretofore, while radio 
manufacturers, too, reduced their purchases, 
It seems that industries are more inclined 
than ever to buy on a hand to mouth basis, 

Buyers are keeping in very close touch 
with the market, judging from the good vol- 
ume of inquiry that the mills are receiving. 
If buying opens up earlier than usual next 
spring, before mills have a chance to get 
their stocks into good assortment, prices 
will advance rapidly. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Dec. 12.—Rate on intercoastal shipments 
remains at $9, with no change in sight for 
the next two months. 

Local exporters claim that the new coali- 
tion government that is being formed in 
Australia will materially help in steadying 
the lumber market of that country, and that 
business during 1932 should show a marked 
improvement over 1930. Reports from South 
American markets are cheerful, in that 
Soviet interests are being banished from 
practically all lumber centers. It has been 
found that Soviet propaganda is being spread 
by these interests and, to stop this, trading 
with Russia is being stopped. 

Inquiries remain steady for pine, and pros- 
pects for an improvement during the early 
months of 1932 are bright. 

Ralph R. Steel, of the Fruit Growers Sup- 
Ply Co., has just returned from a trip to 
Klamath Falls, where he attended a meet- 
ing of larger manufacturers of shook mate- 
rial. The meeting was held to _ discuss 
methods of determining prices for the vari- 
ous sizes of shook material, the cutting down 
of expenses on glued-up stock, and shaping 
charges. This meeting was held on Dec. 9, 
and was attended by Mr. Dixon, Western 
Pine Manufacturing Co., Spokane: R. F. Pray, 
of the Red River Lumber Co.; Tracy Fair- 
chiid; Carl Hornibrook; Mr. Constance, of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.: M. Barrington, of 
the Weed Lumber Co.; E. A. Horr, of the 
Shaw-Bertram Lumber (Co. Mr. Steel be- 
lieves that this meeting will have a marked 
effect on the future marketing of pine shook 
material. 

Inquiries for redwood are not steady, and 
few shipments of note are reported. Local 
redwood manufacturers report that mills are 
operating on a 6%-hour day, five days 4 
week. Inventories will be high. Redwood 
manufacturers are forced to mill certain 
orders on demand, and byproducts are filling 
up their yards. 

The redwood relationship committee of the 
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Retail Lumbermen’s Association met in 
Bakersfield on Dec. 11 to discuss better mer- 
chandising of redwood. The meeting was in 
charge of C. H. Griffin, of the Homer T. Hay- 
ward Lumber Co., of Santa Cruz. The prin- 
cipal speakers were C, H. MacDonald, of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo., and 
Lloyd Hebbron, of the Homer T. Hayward 
Lumber Co., Santa Cruz, 

The Shaw-Bertram Lumber Co. will move 
its sales offices from Klamath Falls to San 
Francisco, With E, A. Horr as manager. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Dec. 12.—A rail shipper said: “Present in- 
dications are that small mills are being out- 
priced by larger mills with grade stock.” 
Said another, “There are very few delayed 
shipment orders being placed for January and 
February, and I’m taking what I can. The 
Mississippi Valley, from St. Louis north, is 
absorbing the most of our lumber. No large 
timber business has developed—the buying 
seems to be for small homes and repair work, 
with a little industrial business thrown in. 
Orders are largely for badly mixed cars, and 
retailers are not stocking ahead. I think 
prices of uppers are a little stronger. Drop 
siding in particular is getting somewhat 
Insofar as our firm is concerned, the 
orders seem to come from small towns. 1 
think there is more direct selling, but no 
more tendency to buy grade marked stock. 
Underweights are bigger than usual, as more 
dry lumber is being shipped than ever be- 
fore.” A third informant, a wholesaler, de- 
clares wholesale prices are a little firmer 
because of the curtailment of production, 
as Wholesalers have difficulty in filling or- 
ders. He stated wholesalers are not ship- 
ping transit stuff, and that the volume mov: 
ing in the Pacific Northwest is running about 
the same as in the last few weeks. 

A large intercoastal operator said: “There 
was considerable lumber in storage last Sep- 
tember on the Atlantic coast. We find whole- 
salers not in the yard business have a ten- 
dency to increase stocks. Present wholesale 
stocks 1 should say are about average. Ship- 
ments of uppers tend to with a 
lower water freight rate. The rate is steady 
at $9, and we have been unable to locate any 
tramp tonnage offering at less. A factor in 
intercoastal shipping is pine lumber, which 
is being loaded at Portland and Seattle. Some 


scarce 


increase 


of these shipments are trucked from Spo- 
kane. I think about 75 percent of inter- 


coastal business is in the hands of whole- 
salers. The volume of intercoastal shipping 
has increased the last two weeks, principally 
because of the breakup of firm prices. How- 
ever, prices are steady now. Fir dimension 
is $15 off here, and mills are getting $15.50 
off for small timbers. Hemlock brings $16 
to $16.50 off, or about $2 below the firm price. 
Most of the lumber moving is going into yard 
stocks. Uppers are delivered on a back-haul 
more than other lumber. Consumers who 
can save around $2 by back-haul are willing 
to allow longer time for delivery.” A repre- 
Sentative of a firm which ships by rail and 
Intercoastal ships said: “Cargo shipments 
are often favored. There is a dividing line 
where either method of shipping is at a 
standoff. Right now this line runs through 
Detroit and Toledo. Against a rate of ap- 
proximately 85 cents you have a back-haul 
rate of 31% cents a hundred pounds. The 
western limits of the back-haul have not 
changed much the last few months.” 

Oregon and Washington Mills in the ex- 
port trade find themselves in a less favorable 
position in regard to prices than those of 
3ritish Columbia, owing to the necessity to 
combat the depreciated value of the Canadian 
dollar. 

An informant declared that the Manchurian 
Situation is having a depressing effect on 
the offshore market and that prices have 
Weakened about $1 a thousand. The imme- 
diate future of lumber exports to China is 
not encouraging, the head of an export firm 
declared here today. In the last two years 
Silver has dropped more than 50 percent, and 
during this period Russian shipments to 
China have increased. This is especially 
noticeable at Tientsin and in the interior of 
China Even Shanghai, the largest consumer 
of lumber, has absorbed a great deal of Rus- 
Sian lumber. At this time the going freight 
rate to China is $5.50. Considerable lumber 
Will go to China this month and in January, 
but all of it was purchased before the recent 
drop in silver. When silver, which was 
Quoted at New York for 33% gold cents an 
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OLD TIME 
MICHIGAN 
WAITE PINE 
FRAMES 


YNE LUMBER 
SPECIALISTS 


We furnish Canadian & Northern White 
Pine, Idaho White Pine, Cal. Sugar Pine, 
Ponderosa Pine, Long and Short Leaf Yel- 
low Pine also White Spruce (graded on 
White Pine Rules), Douglas Fir and West- 
ern Hemlock (Via Rail or Water) and other 
lumber items. 
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BRADLEY-MILLER combinations of mixed cars of Ca- 
nadian and Northern White Pine and Western Pine to- 
gether with Bradley-Miller Michigan White Pine frames 
is a desirable feature for you to consider and take ad- 
vantage of. Your investment is low, your service to the 
customer prompt and your turn-over increased. 


Use Bradley-Miller service. Write 
or wire today for further informa- 
tion. We are fastest shippers of 
these combinations. 





__/| 
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BRADLEY, MILLER& Co. 











BAY CITY MICH. 
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ounce, dropped in one week to 28 cents, the 
Chinese stopped buying. Douglas fir lumber 
at Tientsin had been worth 70 ounces of 
silver, but the drop of about 6 cents in silver 
made the price of American lumber prohibi- 
tive. Laid down at Tientsin, the cost of 
lumber increased by $4.20 a thousand feet. 
Russian lumber, however, can be bought at 
the old price. .The bulk of lumber consumed 
by China may be Russian or American inso- 
far as exact specifications are concerned, but 
the Chinese favor American lumber because it 
can be had in larger sizes and is stronger. 
For some purposes they will pay more for 
the American lumber. China calls for worked 
clears. 

Japan, which has practically ceased buying 
lumber, is absorbing small amounts of Doug- 
las fir and hemlock in Nos. 2 and 3 common, 
merchantable and clear. Japan takes rough 
clears. 

Practically nothing has been going to 
Australia the last few weeks, but it is pos- 
sible to get in some hemlock for box mak- 
ing, as the preferential tariff on this is not 
as great as on Douglas fir. Some lumber is 
moving to South America in parcel lots on 


regular lines. Pitch pine predominates in 
the Caribbean market. 

In the face of Japanese buying inertia, 
steamship lines are trying to hold a rate of 
$5.50, but today have accepted $5.25. Rates 
for grain to China have dropped 15 cents. The 
rate to Australia set by the regular lines 
is $10 and $12, but tramp ships have taken 
cargo for $8. Rates to the Continent are 
the same as to the United Kingdom, with 
$1 to $1.50 differential. Off shore freight 
rates generally are weak. When the British 
exchange broke, a $10.50 rate to Europe in 
American money was established. Due to 
further drops in the English exchange, oper- 
ators there show interest in rates less than 
60 shillings, which is the equivalent of the 
$10.50 rate in American gold. Just prior to 
the promulgation of the $10.50 rates, the lines 
were willing to take business at 42 shillings 
and six pence. It is known that grain has 
been booked for spot loading at a sterling 
rate lower than the equivalent dollar rate 
on lumber. 

Information regarding stocks in countries 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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A Real Sales Help For Lumbermen 
Try It For 60 Days FREE—No Obligation 


Hundreds of new 











buyers 
are listed in each new edi- 
tion of the Red Book and 
many others are announced 
by us TWICE a week as 
they start in 
business 
Book credit rat- 
ings and reports 
are recognized by 
lumbermen as the 
most reliable 
Ask for Pamph- 
let No. 49-S and 
rates, also the 
details of the 60 
day FREE Trial 
offer. 

Our Collection 
Department has 
had many years 
of experience collecting lum- 
bermen’s accounts and will 
be glad to assist you. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 
East. Headquarters, 35 S. William St., New York City 







CAMCYS BED BOOK SERVICE 
Ed 


























_ Fix Your Credit my | 
in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only | 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


| 
OF NEW YORK 
220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 





511 Locust St. 
St. Leais, Mo. 


Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
Il SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 











Established1847 


Foreign Forwar- 
ders, Customs 
Brokers. We 
handle allclasses 
of cargo and at- 
tend to collection 
of invoices. 


Richard Shipping Corp. 


944 Beaver Street. NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 








Special department handling export lumber shipments 








“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 
recommendation is the con 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 


guarantee of quality. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Repe Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New Yerk Chicage Denver San Francisce 
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John M. Bissell, of Laurel, Miss., president 
of the Bissell-Alabama Lumber Co., stopped in 
Chicago for a short time Tuesday on his way 
to Wausau, Wis. He expects to spend more 
time here on his way back home. 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, which has been lo- 
cated in 1812 Sterick Building, Memphis, has 
moved its headquarters, effective Dec. 15, to 604 
Dermon Building in that city. 


D. J. Mora, manager of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co.’s Chicago sales office, went to 
Bogalusa, La., to confer with officials of the 
company at the mill. George Poteet, the firm’s 
representative at Indianapolis, Ind., also was a 
visitor at the company headquarters at the same 
time. 


A. Trieschmann and John Watzek, jr., of 
Crossett Watzek Gates, Chicago, were in 
Fordyce and Crossett, Ark., last week to attend 
the annual directors’ meetings of the Fordyce 
Lumber Co. and the Crossett Lumber Co. C. W. 
Gates, president of the Crossett Lumber Co., 
came from his home in Pasadena, Calif., to at- 
tend the meetings also. 


H. O. Seiffert, founder of the H. O. Seiffert 
Lumber Co., Davenport, Iowa, long associated 
with industrial interests in eastern Iowa and 
one of the most widely known lumbermen of 
the State, celebrated his eighty-sixth birthday 
anniversary Dec. 12. He was born near Keil, 
Germany, coming to this country as a young 
man, and settling in Davenport, where he has 
since made his home. 


The Blackwell Lumber Co., of Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, has announced that Carl Lundgren has 
been named _ secretary-treasurer and general 
manager, succeeding the late Segurd A. Hofs- 
lund. Mr. Lundgren has been with the Black- 
well company for twenty-two years. R. 
Bockmier, who has been associated with the 
company for twenty years, the last twelve as 
sales manager, will continue as manager in 
charge of sales. 

A. J. Sine, of the Sine Lumber Co., Albu- 
querque, N. M., arrived in Chicago on Thursday 
of last week to spend several days in this city, 
his former home, visiting with friends and at- 
tending to business matters. He had been in 
the East for two weeks, and left Chicago Tues- 
day night to return home. With George E. 
Breece he recently acquired an interest in the 
White Pine Lumber Co. after that firm went 
into the hands of a receiver. 


J. N. Barnes, C. M. Burdette and F. G. 
Nunneley recently have been appointed assistant 
sales managers of the Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
of Peoria, Ill., and will have charge of district 
representatives and a group of dealers. All 
three are thoroughly experienced in sales work. 
Mr. Barnes formerly was district sales repre- 
sentative of the company with headquarters at 
Macon, Ga., and has eighteen years’ sales ex- 
perience with southern manufacturers. Mr. Bur- 
dette has held high executive positions in the 
sales organizations of other manufacturers, and 
Mr. Nunneley has a Canadian sales background 
with Caterpillar and other machinery manu- 
facturers. 





Moves to New Headquarters 


The headquarters of the Blue Book, credit 
reference manual which is published by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Cor- 
poration, which recently became affiliated with 
the Credit Clearing House Corporation, last 
Saturday moved its headquarters from the 
twentieth floor of the Conway Building to the 


eighth floor of 323 South Franklin Street, Chi- 
cago. The Clearing House, which has been 
located at 325.West Jackson Boulevard, also 
has moved to this suite, so the two organiza- 
tions can be together and thus increase eff- 
ciency. The phone number is Wabash 3920, 
The Blue Book will continue under the man- 
agement of C. J. Morgan and the control of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Mr. Morgan explained, as this move is simply 
one of expediency. . 


Has Good Reasons for Being 
. . . 
Optimistic 

SEATTLE, WaSsH., Dec. 12.—“I find much en- 
couragement in the inquiries for spring stock 
requirements that have been coming in the last 
few days,” said Max A. Wyman, head of the 
M. A. Wyman Lumber Co., here. 

He pointed out that while it is true that, for 
several years past, there has been no consider- 
able amount of such buying during December, 
there is now a strong indication that many 
dealers are realizing that they will remain in 
the lumber business during 1932 and that they 
will need lumber to sell; so, instead of trying 
to guess right on the stock market for a profit 
they realize they are better qualified to make 
money in the business with which they are 
most familiar. He thinks most dealers realize 
that present lumber prices are so very low it 
seems inconceivable that quotations will long 
remain on the present basis. 

Mr. Wyman says that while in many districts 
the building and repairing of homes and other 
structures has been at a low ebb for many 
months there is good reason for believing an 
upturn is near; that it will be brought about 
not only by the need for such improvements, 
but as a result of the President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership, as well 
as a renewed confidence in the financiai situa- 
tion due to the half billion dollar National 
Credit Corporation absorbing part of the frozen 
assets of banks, thus releasing funds for legiti- 
mate commercial borrowings. 

“Yes, I am distinctly an optimist,” said Mr. 
Wyman, “and while 1 do not expect any tre- 
mendous boom, I do look for a steadily in- 
creasing volume of sales by the retail yards— 
which will help the mills’ and wholesalers’ busi- 
nesses also.” 





At 87, Still Active in Lumber Business 


BAYFIELD, Wis., Dec. 14.—William Knight, 
pioneer lumberman of this section, celebrated 
his eighty-seventh birthday here Dec. 7, but in 
spite of his advanced age he is in good health, 
and still is active in his work. 

Born near Kenton, Del., in 1844, he came 
west as far as Detroit, Mich. when a young 
man, at the urging of his brother, John H. 
Knight; the latter was stationed at Bayfield 
after the Civil War, in charge of the Indian 
agency, and induced his brother to come here 
from the Wyoming territory (where he had 
moved in the meantime). William came as 
far as St. Paul by lumber wagon stage (there 
were boards across it for seats) and then had 
to wait until some one could come to meet 
him, from Bayfield, for there were no_ boats 
from Superior. 

In 1870 John Knight started a saw mill at 
Red Cliff and employed William as_ superin- 
tendent. During that .summer Jim Chapman 
and Knight got out about a thousand cords o! 
wood which were sold to the down-lake boats 
going to Buffalo, Cleveland, and Chicago. Wil- 
liam soon became interested in the lumbering 
business, and in a sawmill at Roys Point near 
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Red Cliff. He also became owner of the Lum- 
bermen’s Bank at Bayfield. 

Later he became interested in horticulture 
and put in eighty-five acres of cherries and 
apples, although the State horticultural society 
of Wisconsin did not believe fruit could be 
raised successfully so far north. Mr. Knight 
demonstrated the possibilities of the country and 
was one of three men given an award for out- 
standing work in horticulture. 





ls an Artist in Wood Carving 


New Yorx, Dec. 14.—Boys who whittle in- 
stead of working do not always turn out lum- 
bermen or weather prophets. One of them, 
Alec Miller, the son of a Glasgow Scotsman, 
carves portraits and statuettes in hardwood. 
He chose his medium not only because it gives 
a more lifelike and warm tone than marble and 
stone but also because he loves the feel of 
wood. He has whittled ever since he was a 
little boy. In 1910 he had an internationaf 
reputation, for he was invited to the United 
States to carve a series of gargoyle corbels 
for the cloisters of 
3ryn Mawr College. 

He did not take up 
portraiture, which now 
occupies most of his 





Portrait bust by Alec 
Miller of his daughter. 
Hair is carved in teak- 
wood, face in Amer- 
ican poplar. The two 
pieces are locked to- 
gether with notching 





time, until he had chil- 
dren. Watching their 
faces develop, he tried 
following the simple 
features in wood, and 
the resulting por- 
traits were so good that he exhibited them. 
Soon he had several commissions to carve por- 
traits of children of wealthy families. 

At present he has an exhibition of about 
thirty busts and statuettes at the Arden Gal- 
lery in New York. These show the use of 
several different kinds of wood, including white 
chestnut, horse chestnut, poplar, linden, lime, 
mahogany and teakwood. Mr. Miller gets his 
poplar from the United States but has some 
dificulty obtaining it, as his work requires 
8 by 8, a size not always available. He would 
like the opportunity of experimenting with 
some of our softwoods. He needs wood with 
a small grain, reasonably clear from knots, 
that will not split if handled with normal eare. 
The hardwoods he uses are air dried for six 
years. He can not use kiln-dried lumber, he 
says. After making a head, he cuts a hole 
out of the center, in order to allow for further 
contraction in drying. 

William Morris and Benjamin Burr, both of 
the Grand Central Terminal, have sent Mr. 
Miller squares of clear wood to usé in his 
future work. Mr. Morris contributed a fine 
square of redwood from the Union Lumber Co., 
of Fort Bragg, Calif., which he represents, and 
Mr. Burr a block of clear birch cut in the Adi- 
rondacks by the Emporium Forestry Co., of 
whose city office he is the head. 














To Be Honored at Dinner 


KANSAS City, Mo., Dec. 15.—R. A. Long, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. and one of the deans of the 
lumber industry here, will be the guest of honor 
at a dinner to be held the night of December 
21. The dinner was originally planned for 
Dec. 17, Mr. Long’s eighty-first birthday, but 
it was found that he intends to be out of the 
city on that date, and consequently the party 
had to be postponed. 

It is intended to make the dinner an informal 
affair but one of admiration and respect for 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Mr. Long. It is to be a gathering of all lumber- 
men and their families. Dinner will be served 
at the President Hotel at 7 o’clock. James F. 
Goodman will act as toastmaster. 

Mr. Long was born on a farm near Shelby- 
ville, Ky., Dec. 17, 1850. He came to Kan- 
sas City in January, 1873. On April 30, 1875, 
he entered the lumber business at Columbus, 
Kan., with the opening of a retail yard, R. A. 
Long & Co. 





Seventy-five Years in Business 


Str. Louts, Mo., Dec. 14.—Three lumber com- 
panies and two cooperage companies are among 
the eighty-five St. Louis firms which have been 
in business here for seventy-five years or more 
and whose executives will be honored by the 
Industrial Club at its annual meeting Thurs- 
day. These five comanies are: 

Boeckler Lumber Co., Philip Gruner & Bros. 
Lumber Co., St. Louis Roofing Co., Pioneer 
Cooperage Co., and Schaperkotter Cooperage 
Co. 

Besides this, and the annual election of offi- 
cers, the meeting will be featured by addresses 
by the presidents of various railroads which 
have headquarters here. 


A Letter from Hindenburg 


RospBINSDALE, MINN., Dec. 14.—Herman 
Rizzi, who long has been identified with the 
lumber industry, last week was the recipient 
of a letter and autographed photograph from 
President Paul von Hindenburg, of Germany. 
Mr. Rizzi was formerly manager of the John 
J. Roger Lumber & Hardware Co., Billings, 
Mont., and is well known among lumbermen 
in the Northwest. From 1928 until the latter 
part of 1930 Mr. Rizzi was foreman of Sator 
Bros. & Bacon, lumber and millwork concern 
located on Montrose Avenue in Chicago. 

Mr. Rizzi and his father both served under 
Hindenburg’s command in the garde du corps. 





National's Insurance Business Merged 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Dec. 14.—All of the in- 
surance business of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance Exchange, 
along with all its assets, has been merged with 
the Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance and 
Manufacturing Lumbermen’s Underwriters of 
Kansas City, it is announced here by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the N. L. M. A. A joint 
rating bureau and field force are to be estab- 
lished. It is hoped that this can be accom- 
plished before the beginning of the new year. 





Resigns as Yard Manager 


LapYSMITH, Wis., Dec. 14.—F. J. Putnam 
has resigned as manager of the local yard of 
the Anderson Yard Co. Mr. Putnam has been 
with the yard twenty years, managing it first 
for the Flambeau River Lumber Co. and later 
for the Andersen company. He has made no 
announcement of his future plans. 





A Vigorous Slogan 

Believing that the psychological necessity of 
the present emergency justified stepping over 
conventional lines of business practice, and hav- 
ing adopted the thought and earnestly endeavor- 
ing to inject it into its own affairs, the Cun- 
ningham Lumber Co. has adopted a vigorous 
slogan that is printed in red on its stationery. 
This slogan is: “Damn the depression !—We’re 
going ahead!” 





STANDARD SIZE fire hose couplings, which 
may be utilized by outside fire fighting units if 
necessary, are advocated by the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies as a safe- 
guard for industrial and manufacturing plants. 
The standard hose coupling size, generally used 
by municipal fire departments, is 3 inches in 
diameter. 
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ONE SALE BRINGS 
DOZENS 


With each installation of a 
Brown's Supercedar lined 
closet, the lumber dealer adds 
an enthusiastic salesman to his 
staff. Practically every woman 
who owns such a closet takes 
keen delight in showing it off 
and praising it to her friends. 

Brown’s Supercedar closet 
lining is nationally known and 
appreciated for its unusually 
high quality—guaranteed 90% 
or more red heartwood and 
100% oil content. Only the red 
heartwood contains the neces- 
sary moth-repelling aromatic oil. 


Are easy to install in old 
closets—cost little in new 
homes as it eliminates need of 
lath and plaster, 


Brown’s Supercedar closet 
lining is easy to sell. Invest- 
ment is small and it will mean 
a steady source of profits for 
you. 

Send today for free mini- 
ature sample box with detailed 
information and quotations, 
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7 WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER | 
_OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 
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Is Just Whatthe Name Implies ALSO USE AND SELL— 


“*Parker’s”’ Calking Putty. “‘Parker’s’’ Steel Sash Putty. 
“*Parker’s’’ End Wood Sealer Keeps Out Moisture. 


Write for Prices and Information. 


IRA PARKER & SONS CO.., Oshkosh, Wis. 
eet eee 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pactice GRAND PRIZE 
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ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes& Tools 
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Do Your 
Christmas 
Shopping 


Early, Easily and 
Inexpensively 





CHRISTMAS 


As you are a lumberman, the most 
unique, appropriate and delightful gift 
for you to give is, of course, one of the 
books of Douglas Malloch, “the lumber- 
man poet.” 


Early 


Do it now. Make up a list of those 
you wish to remember, and decide which 
books you wish to give. 


For relatives and friends it will be 
“The Heart Content” or “Come on 
Home,” or both. $1.50, each. 


Easy 
To your son or employes give “Be the 
Best of Whatever You Are.” $1.25. 


To associates in business, “In Forest 


Land,” $1.25, or “Re-sawed Fables,” $1. 


Inexpensive 


One letter, one check and your shop- 
ping’s done. Tell us how many copies 
you want of each book, and they will be 
sent promptly, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Settle That 
Christmas Question 
NOW—EASILY 


American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me, postpaid, the following 
books by Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman 
poet”: 


—copies of “The Heart Con- 
Se dennona sapwed weeeee@ $1.50—$— 


—copies of “Come _ on 


BEE Scodacterenss .+---@ $1.50—$— 
—copies of “In Forest Land” @ $1.25—$—— 
—copies of “Be the Best”...@ $1.25—$—— 


—copies of “Re-sawed 


Fables” ........ eeeeeeees@ $1.00—$— 


I enclose check herewith for total $—— 








name 





address 





city and state 


Lei ek Fed Fe Fa ak ek ek 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


December 19, 1931 








BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC 











Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Ashville—Ashville Planing Mill suc- 
ceeded by E. C. MelIntyre. 

Birmingham—Watters-Tonge Lumber Co. chang- 
ing address to 600 Farley Bidg 

ARKANSAS. Arkansas City—French-White Mfg. 
Co.’s sawmill purchased by the Vestal Lumber & 
Mfg. Co., of Knoxville, Tenn. Carl L. White re- 
mains as agent in Arkansas. 

CALIFORNIA. Fresno—J. D. Halstead Lumber 
Co, sold to V. B. Bengston and P. R. tesleure 
and will be operated as Bengston & Resleure Lum- 
ber Co. with J. L. Stockton as manager 

Pasadena—Simeral Lumber Co. succeeded by R., 
E. Lindsey. 

Pico—West Pico Lumber Co. sold to Barr Lum- 
ber Co 

San Francisco—Hobbs, Wall & Co., manufactur- 
ers of redwood lumber, moving office from 1 Drumm 
St. to corner of Barneveld and Jerrold. 

ILLINOIS. Assumption—Abell & Son succeeded 
by Mitchell Lumber & Furniture Co. 

INDIANA. Winchester — Stormes Novelty Co. 
(Inc.), maker of hardwood lumber products, in- 
cluding wagon tongues, single and double trees, 
implement parts, ete., is moving its factory from 
Winchester to Newcastle, Ind., where it will oc- 
cupy a building in connection with the G. H. 
Van Matre & Sons woodworking plant, using the 
sawmill facilities and dry kilns of the latter. 

IOWA Durant—Mueller Lumber Co., of Daven- 
port, has sold the local yard to H. H. Schneckloth, 
owner and manager of the lumber yard of Wal- 
cott, Iowa, who will operate both yards. E. H. 
Cook remains as local manager. 

Dows, Iowa Falls and Stout—Miller-Lampert 
Lumber Co, sold yard to Lampert Bros., of Minne- 
apolis. 

MICHIGAN. Boyne City—Barden Lumber Co. 
consolidated with F. O. Barden & Son. 

MINNESOTA, Danvers—Standard Lumber Co. has 
purchased the stock of the Martin Connolly Hard- 
ware Store and will combine the two businesses. 

NEBRASKA. Atkinson—Fred H. Swingley and 
H. F. Birmingham have purchased the interest of 
the late Moses Campbell in the lumber firm of 
M. Campbell & Son and will operate as Campbell 
Lumber Co 

Lisco—Andrew Anderson has purchased the in- 
terest of Lou Hagemeister in the Sterling Lumber 
& Investment Co. and will succeed him as man- 
ager of the business. 

OHIO, Dayton—Advance Lumber Co. 
name to Advance Lumber & Coal Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—Tulsa Lumber Co. sold to 
Kiowa Lumber Co 

Wewoka—C. H. Hodges Lumber Co.’s yard leased 
to State Highway Commission 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—J. E. Pinkham Lumber 
Co, succeeded by Cedar Craft Products (Inc.). 

WISCONSIN. LaFarge—Kickapoo Valley Lum- 
ber Co. moving into old lumber office of F. A. 
Thayer & Son. 

Poskin—Andersen Yard Co 
moving stock to Barron, Wis 

Riplinger—O. & N. Lumber Co. succeeded by J. 
A. Rottjer. 

Sullivan—Collins Bros. Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Sullivan Lumber & Fuel Co. 


changing 


closing yard and 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS Booneville — Yocum Planing Mill 
Co.’s lumber shed destroyed by fire with quantity 
of high grade lumber. No insurance. 

FLORIDA, Live Oak—Standard Lumber Cor- 
poration, loss by fire, $90,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Canton—Lunberg & Hayes, con- 
tractors, lost lumber storage yard by fire, $4,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Hafner Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $4,000. 

NEBRASKA. 
slight loss by fire. 

NEW YORK. New York—Ajax Box & Lumber 
Co., 307 E. 25th St., destroyed by fire. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Arnold 
ber Co., loss by fire, $100,000 

Latrobe Norman Lentz Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $20,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Fisher Lumber Cor- 
poration; loss by explosion which killed two and 
injured 12 employes; boiler and engine room dam- 
aged about $10,000, 


Lincoln—Standard Planing Mill, 


Commercial Lum- 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Ensley—Duffie Lumber & Sales 
Co., opening lumber business at 1306 Avenue S; 
in similar business at 2321 7th Ave., Birmingham. 
,CALIFORNIA Los Angeles—The Longlyfe Ce- 
dar Products Co., shingles and shakes, opened at 
6342 Colgate Ave.; Arthur T. Maxwell, interested. 

FLORIDA, Branford—Branford Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) has started a sawmill operation. 

IDAHO Bonners Ferry—The Tri-State Lum- 
ber & Fyel Co., lumber and building materials. of 
Coeur d'Alene, has opened a branch here with 
J. H. Parrot as manager. 

ILLINOIS. Cobden—Egyptian Lumber Co., of 
Dongola, Ill, has opened a lumber yard. 

MISSOURI. Cape Girardeau—-The Butter Tub 
Co., E. W. Flentge, manager, has begun opera- 
tions with output of 200 tubs per day, 


Neosho—Twin City Lumber Co., 
Ark., opening a branch. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Frank Kearney Lum. 
ber Co. opening retail lumber yard. 

OHIO. Napoleon—James Market, formerly jp 
the lumber business in Napoleon, returns to take 


of Fort Smith, 


over the South Side Lumber Co. which he will 
expand and improve. 
TEXAS, San Antonio—Economy Lumber (Cp. 


will open lumber and building material business 
at Burnet and 8S. Cherry streets. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Cedarwood Fence (Co 
opening at 409 Elliott Ave. W. 

Tacoma—Wood By-Products Co, has recently be- 
gun business. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA, Los 
Co., incorporated. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Milford — Bradbury - Locke 
Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000; retail lumber, 
fuel, etc. Luther F°. Bradbury; succeeds the late 
George H. Locke. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—James J. Lyons & Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000; 1406 Dime Bank Bldg, 

Detroit—Hurd Lumber Co., incorporated; 171 §, 
Campbell Ave.; old concern; wholesale and retail 
lumber and millwork, 

Mears—Mears Lumber & Coal Yard, incorporated, 

MISSISSIPPI. Nettleton—Nettleton Lumber Co,, 
incorporated; capital, $24,000. 

NEBRASKA. 
incorporated 

OHIO. Dayton 
incorporated. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Dierks Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $3,000,000; old concern, 

TENNESSEE. Johnson City—Fox Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

VIRGINIA. Abingdon—Southwest Virginia Land 
& Lumber Corporation, incorporated; capital, $25,- 
000; W. J. Ballah, Clinchburg, interested. 

WASHINGTON. Tenino—Johnson & Clark Lum- 
ber Co., disincorporated last June, is being reor- 
ganized with a capital of $30,000, and will operate 
at Morton. 


Angeles—Rulison Lumber 


3enkelman—Owens Lumber Co 


, 


Advance Lumber & Coal Co 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. 3ierne—Bierne Lumber Co., in- 
corporated by Tom G. Clark, Dallas Dalton and 
Mr. Ross, will build a sawmill, planer and dry 
kiln at Bierne, near Gurdon, Ark., with capacity ot 
35,000 to 40,000 feet daily. 

Imboden—Leroy Tailor, of Seminole, Okla., has 
purchased a large tract of timber land near here 
and will erect a sawmill. 

Van Buren—The Mack Morris Mill has started 
operations; I. P. Jones, its superintendent, is 
making preparations to locate a stave mill of his 
own near here to cut staves on order. D. M. 
Bryant & Sons, of Clarksville, plan to put ina 
heading plant in Van Buren. 

FLORIDA. Live Oak—The Standard Lumber 
Corporation will rebuild recently burned sawmill 
at Dowling Park. 

MARYLAND. 3altimore—The Joslyn Co., cross- 
arm manufacturer, reported to construct a $24,000 
building at 901 Baltic St. 

NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—Denny Ve- 
neer Co. is reported about to begin construction of 
a warehouse. 





Trouble and Litigation 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 15.—William 
operating a retail lumber business at 27 Hun- 
neman street, Roxbury, as the Barrett Lum- 
ber Co., has assigned for the benefit of credi- 
tors to Isidore J. Silverman, a Boston attor- 
ney. Mr. Barrett states that the amount of 
liabilities is somewhat uncertain and _ that 
when the slow assets are cleaned up he is 
hopeful all creditors can be satisfied and the 
Barrett Lumber Co. continue in business. He 
has been operating as a jobber as well as 
selling lumber for house bills. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 14.—The Jackson 
Bros. Lumber Co., with sawmill at Fayette- 
ville, N. C., and general offices in Salisbury, 
Md., on last Saturday voluntarily petitioned 
the courts at Salisbury and in North Caro- 
lina for the appointment of receivers to su- 
pervise the liquidation of the corporation’s 
business. Former United States Senator Wil- 
liam P. Jackson, the president of the com- 
pany, said the action was not in any sense 
a business failure. The corporation, which 
has a financial structure of approximately 
$3,000,000, is solvent, Mr. Jackson declared, 
and the court’s intervention was asked to 
assure all of the stockholders that the liqui- 
dation was being effected in a proper man- 
ner. The court appointed William S. Gordy, 
jr.. F. W. C. Webb and W. Newton Jackson, 
of Salisbury, receivers for the company, 
which is a Maryland corporation, and desig- 
nated former Judge L. Varser, of Wil- 
mington, N. C., ancillary receiver because of 
the North Carolina holdings. 
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“oan ” No, 1— > POOR Ss 15.00 15.18|?x6 gee wae otis 12.70 16.00 
Lumber grain waarrerer 26.50 — ” 1x10 Frail di *15.50 15.3 12 & 14’ 2x6 
concern, B&better.. 26.60 23.64 a er 97 Ab 1x4 9’ .*24.75 =e et lacs 5.33 16’ ey 11.11 11.03 ]12 & 14’ 11.60 * 
ber Co No. 1 .... 23.60 24.5E 9 a ée 22 27.00 1x6” 8’ #19.00 hit No. 2 Boards, 1x12” aa" 11.64 11.58]16’ ... ©14,00 sid 56 
" No 2... 13:00 13.18 110” hem $348 27.001INo,. 2— Standard Length 12 & 14’ " —_— .00 *16.00 
ia Land Casing, Base & Jamb  sawaes 5125 1... 406" 207 oe 25 ...,.|Shortleaf.. 16.91 14.88 ee ee ey 4 ABO ae 
al, $25,- neve ae 0-20’ 5&3/4" thick— a 00 ...|Longleaf.. 26.50 22.17 ay , _ ad Ne *15.50 14.40 
‘kk Lum- ee eo 35. 25 35.00 4 -8” ets: wen Za Boston Partition, Plaster Lath +4 14’ .. 13.56 10.50/12 & 14’ ‘ : 
1g reor- 110" 42.83 *41. 5&10" .... 2... 51.00 mgths § /|%x1%", 4’— a 14.94 *11.50 16’ *tonees ieee 
soceane .. 42.83 *41.00 12” ...... o° : }11/16x4"— —"s ’ - al 2x13” 2x18" renee 19.00 *16.00 
eee eoee (HH cbetter.. 27.75 *26.50 No. 3 ie 150 Pg 2 ‘a 14’ nee 15.0 11.83 12 4 5 : 
u .50 ‘S.400K8 .. occ 20. +4 12°00 Fa 14’ .. 16.00 15.00 
: ENGELMANN SPRUCE rs sistant 
Co., in- Prices f. 0. b. Chicago AS 
ton and oad white spruce bearas BEM, pdm Engel- FIR WESTERN PINES 
and dry siding and ceiling: shiplap, drop [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERM : 
vacity ot Bote, P ‘i ie onan ties oe n LuMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

&b -16’ 10” ” . ec. — | . ; } AN 
ae oe 16’. $45.00 $46.00 $46.00 $67.00 $77.00 om Se sales of fir, Dec. iL, 13 Sh ta. ha mill prices Ore., Dec. 16.—Following f. o. |! 
‘ re gs esr. cn . only, straight and mixed cars, reported b | the Weste on actual sales were reported bon 
started No. 6-16’.. 42. 45.00 45.00 62.00 74.00 West Coast mills to the Davis Statisti ¥ | during ern Pine Association by here 
dent, ts No. 1, 6-16'.. 42.00 44.00 44.00 54.50 64.50 Bureau, were as follows: were | Seovumes Inches beth aieeet “au inclusive. 
dent, is No 3 i 40.5 85 38.50 38°50 ites cot ny me ncluc e both direct and wh less 

D. M. No. 4, 4-20’... an ae eae ree a 33.50 aes oe , | rate mend yt a on mixed car pe mon 
ut in a 6 ene : _ 66. ‘. 7.00 26.50 1x4” rae cbtr. D ; 
° bing , 1x4-inch d wi a, Sa aRee $23.50 $25.50 F765 
foot. w ; and wider, 4- | Set cai ise Ponder 
Lumber 8- Soot’ in aaeen contain 20 percent Py Ba ot 5/44” cath Mid td dete ‘ 21.50 2H _— vine 
sawmill 5&6/4, 6-16'— a [4xX4" wwe eee Pal 29.00 spate? SELEcTts S2 or 4S— 1x8” 5/4x6” 6/4x6” 
—" 4 Aves. 4, 6&8” 10” —e Flat Grain Flooring | d select AL..../.$34.07 $43.51 ora 
$24,000 No. 1&btr. ...:: 62.00 $68.00 $71.00 $81.00 | 1x6” 2 1112.2! eee 14.50 14.00 | select AL...... 24.86 i abet 
Noo Leer eet.2, 60.00 62.00 6400 76.00 a 19.00 = 15.00 | SHop S2S— No. 1 No. 2 ‘-. 
nny Ve- For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-i 5.00 == 76.00 Mixed Grain Plooring | Ee creewesrvens« $23.30 $18.20 aS er 
uction of me 4 8-inch, add $6; 10- pe oid sh. x -inch, IEG” nit sass $10.50 pra fac: datas I ta 21.75 "17.40 ar 79 
add $6; No. 3,'4-, 6-, 8- a inch, + wei ere eaters -50 | Commons S2 E : “7g 
12-inch, add $8; No. 4, oof tages EAL 50; |] « <é” Ceiling ix 8” — .-— No nm No. 2 No. 3 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&bette . 4 1x4” satedensibe cli ae 1.50 | N «x AL....... "49.71 ee 3 ea 
n Specfied lengths—In Dé&bet ee oe neo: See saa | No. 2 common $2 ‘or 48 RW, RL. T8812 
better and No. 1, add for 16 ¢ ter, No. 1 and Drop Siding, 1x6” ’ SES TR. TE 
opie lengths, including 18- and 20 rane is Oe aes st edt 18.50 = 14.75 | aia 
»7 Hun- 2, ac “ n No. owas a S tees 5 /4x4” 
it I o- $1; for ss ‘-—« 20-foot, $2; other lengths All ee i 18.50 14.75 "*". | SeLEcts S2 or 4S— oR” 5/tx6 6/4x4” 
sum s and 12-foot in 1x12-i » | All .ceeeeeeee { . 1x8 & war died 
f credi- In No. 3 common, for 16-f x12-inch, add $4. = 10.60 | C select AL...... $51.56 $69 ir. & wdr. 
1 attor- 6-inch, add $1; for 10- a oot in 4-, 5- and Pinish, Kiln " priea adi ioc | D select AL..... 26.27 4g posh 
ount of (2-inch, add $1. and 12-foot in 10- and 1x6” 1x8” — Cc OMMONS $2 or 4S— . . a 52.31 wed 
1d that Bevel siding, %-inch, odd length 3 | er ee $34.50 $33 00 $40.00 = a | eer o 2 die & Pon y 3 
p he is f oc ngths, 3- t " 3 2 . 8 Micki ences $4 bi he > 7.06 
A gt foot, but not over 20 percent shorter ‘aan Common Boards and Shiplap | wees comune GA’ be a RO, SE. 22.40 
ess. He Dé&btr., ‘ inch. . $22.00 ". éinek No. 1 1x6” 1x8” 1x10” enane | — See $11.20 
well as 6-inch.. 27.00 6. seas pacers $16.00 | nolo OST!’ $10.00 $11.25 $12.00 $15.25 | SELEcTs S2 or 4S Sugar Pine 
Lath, spruce and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $6.5 ein 5.50 6.00 6.25 7.50 % jim ~ 

2, $5.45. ° ee. o eeenees 4.50 5.00 5.00 _!.. | SELEcts S2 or 4S 1x8 5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
facies Dimension | "ie aa... geene rats y gH 
cohaeet 12’ 14’ 16” > 90° 2: | C select AL..:::: sane $3.6 82.50 
lisbury. 9” 18 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ F ‘Catia adialas esse 0.50 57.5 
stowed WISCONSIN HEMLOCK =| siz 2581100; vaeay | D Select ALI: SHO 
h Caro- Following a J ” 4 00 $12.00 ery: 25 $12. 00 say ee SHOP $2Ss— No. 1 No. 2 ae ss 
3 = su- No, 1 Anew Sg RA BL ausau, Wis., prices: & a +4 aes 4 te 50 tape 11.7 75 $13.75 $16.50 : : cake ane cateee $34.37 $25 a) No. 3 
A Mes ”. 10.5 2.25 11.75 $19.70 $10.00 | 6/4 eee eee eee ° ret vase 
or Wil- ix 4” Be ve isais’ 16° | 192° 11-50 11-50 13 ae SRG) thee thee ites Eee ccccclconcecs, cac- | aan 0s 
1 i _ are : 16 on = - oe Sehe 1660 1608 CO ee 44.50 28.0 

<ainieee $19.50 1 11.50 12 wie 16.50 28.00 
he com- fT sayncaneeer HY $20.50 $21.50 oy . a) 2.00 11.75 13.00 12.50 13.25 16.50 | L : 
> 1x 6 seeeeeeeee rene, 23.00 24.00 25.50 ox4”, §", $10.75; 10’, $10.50; 2x6", 10’ 50 | arch and Douglas Pir 
~ which a Sorceresecesers 4.00 25.00 26.50 Rando 2x4" paar Seat , $10.50 | No. 1 dimension 2x4” at, ee 
cimately Sas piers eye oth ao be 27.50 29.00 No. 2 $6. 95 “90 2x8 2x10” 2x12” | No. 1 dimension ae ae sealed aed $17.48 
ieclared, ll es 24 ~ ° P oe -50 28.50 30.00 | No. 3 .... 4.25 ¥ 50 $5.50 $5.75 $6.00 No. 3 common ae or 48 1x8” Al........ 12.38 
ae moet n+ ina: vee {OS ical grain flooring C&better 4” RIL1: 22.25 
: a ; : . on ta tos 
+ No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E— =e to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced wees $12.75 | 
"Gora . . aad te One ee ee Cees 2.75 | 
Jackson, ox 4” 8 10’ 12&14’ 16 ot 2x12. i kucinesse oes 5 | W 
nent lp a $24.50 $24.50 $24.50 $25.50 5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced........ a ae EST COAST LOGS 
Ddesig- ay. erent 22.50 23.50 24.00 25.50 ioe: a 
d desig- = 8” Ae a vi : 
of Wil- ET ascnnsnens 338029. 20 24:50 25:50 | No. 1, 1%4"x4", ar saline | ooo ae Sn NR Saat Selene ok lage: 
cause of — srrtesetrs BORO 30:00 39:00 29:60 Bubetter, Fla De Aaah PEO NB $2.25 | Ceaar: eo a Pietra to epee 
oe ° x x : r > ar: 19. 
ef as 2 dimension, deduct $3.00 from price | 1x4” ... + Grain Car Siding, 9 “2 $20@ 21. ningle logs, $11&12; lumber logs, 
. See ee cewee cert eee Gosecevevene 9.00 Hemlock: No. 2, $9.50 y 
és eadacesedenken daw baevhetTeeeate 19.00 aucune: Ra 4 te @11.50; No, 3, $9@11. 
pruce: No. 1, $17@18; No. 2, $14; No. 3, $9. 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 12.—Ilollowing are prices 
direct the tre ide, on carload or part carload 
lots, f. o. b. mill, all prices being based on 
four bundles to the square, and shingles mixed 
with fir lumber being 10 cents higher than 

Le Sé rices 
, , New Grades, Per Square 

Washington- British 


Roya 24 Oregon Columbia 
_—- 2 weeded eee ee eo $2.883@2.80 $2.40 
No. 2 ‘ sais ise aan wer 1.90 1.80 
Perfections, 18”, 5/2%4” 
_- © ictseondaweneeaw 1.60@2.00 1.80@1.95 
MK. 2 sevoveceevoeensse 1.15@1.25 1.00@1.10 
N ; : tics ea acne ae 80 
N 1, Eurekas, 5/2... 1.80 
16 
; Mo. k, Dewees stevee 1.50@2.25 1.60@1.70 
No. 2 or All Clear.... 1.25@1.65 1.25@1.35 
Mo. 3 13° GeeGFec cscs 1.10@1.35 1.20@1.35 
No. 3, 10” clear or 
DOCEOE cacsacveseces .90@1.25 90 
Mo, 3. 3° GleaF wocces of 675 
Dimensions, 5/2, 5x16” 
No. 1 ‘cehaweece enna 2.00 
me 2 crvesdantvenveds 1.55@1.75 1.45 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 14.—Following are 
prices prevailing today in this market: 
LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE FLOORING, 1x3-inch— 
B&better, $36.00; No. 1 common, $33.00; No. 2 

droppings, $25.00. 

LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE TIMBERS, 

Rough, merchantable grade, water delivery— 

6&8-inch 10-inch 12-inch 14-inch 16-inch 
$35.00 $40.00 $53.00 $61.00 $71.00 

GEORGIA AIR DRIED ROOFERS— 

aes and grooved, %-inch, 6-inch width, 
18.00. 


KILN DRIED YELLOW PINE ROOFERS— 

Tongued and grooved, standard, 6-inch width, 
$22.00. 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE RovuGH Box, No. 1— 
10-inch, $24.00. 12-inch, $25.00. 

NoRTH CAROLINA PINE FINISH, 


, BR Ce careadenatawewes 36.50 
NoRTH CAROLINA PINE STEPPING, 
B&better, 5/4xl12-inch........cccccces $54.00 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE DIMENSION, No. 
ter— 

S48, %-inch scant, 2x3-inch, 9-foot, 
2x3-inch, 16-foot, $19.00. 
10- to 16-foot, $21.00. 


CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 14.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail f. o. b. St. Louis: 
Untreated S’th'n 


White Southern Heart 
Oak SapPine Pine 


2 & bet- 


$18.50; 
Rough, 2x10-inch, 





No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9” face. .$1.10 $0.90 $1.75 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8” face.. 1.00 .80 1.45 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8” face... .90 -70 1.23 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7” face.. .80 .60 1.07 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6” face.. .70 .50 .89 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; tupelo and gum cross ties, 15 
cents less than white oak; sap cypress, 20 
cents less than white oak. 


Switch Bridge 
7 Ties Plank 
0 eee $34.00 $32.00 
Er err 31.00 vee 
Southern sap pine, untreated— 
Pe. sneha a aha eben nea ace ie 5.00 
DE tvnticvedéenseataas cane 27.00 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 16.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
ee $43.00 yee $17.00 
ix4—10” .... 33.00 BFE. casovsaws 21.00 

|, SPER A ee 22.00 

Bevel siding— oe érenea ged 24.00 

eee: $19.00 10&12/4 ..... 28.00 


%x6”", Plat gr. 20.00 Lath 
Vert. gr. 25.00 


3.00 
Green box 11.00&18.00 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 





FAS No, 1 & sel. 


CFO sdconeesseseede cases $105.00 $ 70.00 
We sbsnedvecenehocwakes 110.00 80.00 
GG caccertovcsvecneeses 110.00 80.00 
B/E nccccccccccocceceeee 115.00 85.00 
10/4Q cccccccccesccesesoce 140.00 110.00 
12/4 wccccccccccsescccces 150.00 120.00 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices received during the week ended 
Dec. 12, as reported by the North Carolina 
Pine Association: 


Rough 
Edge 4/4— 
DD: 6ctetetsevceneueentdbaa heeda 32.50 
Se er errr rrr ee er ee re er eT 23.60 
ee a te er ry or 15.75 
Sn es eke kb he eee een neeknaks 12.40 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No. 1 box box 
OE” che veoness gee orn cous iate ss 
ae tscnteweeee 35.05 a iaran re 
Sf rere a 34.40 $25.80 $15.5 55 $13.20 
kh = arr 36.80 eee eee 
en: sie hscoans 37.80 28.35 16. 60 13.60 
8 lt SEES rere 41.20 32.00 17.50 14.30 
EE dia othow acwiacee 54.05 37.05 20.25 15.40 
Edge B&better— 
| ON eS ae ee en ee eee a $35.40 
OO le ae ere Teer oor 51.05 
OEE s¢sseds 04h be RCO KEE He RER AMOR 55.30 
Ts nti a boet ii ie os ob eb rena Dias aah waka 39.50 
Barks Strips- 
SS gual ee ee ee $23.65 
NE > aah ahs lato Aa in Oa as a a me 10.50 
Dressed 
2146" & 3” & 
Flooring Wide Wider 
I ait cre ele & Sai $31.55 $29.70 
Tee: 2. GUO. 28" ccicicccee 28.15 26.15 
No. 3 common, 48”. ..ccese- 18.20 16.90 
B&better, bark strip DRO 6 ssc ens $24.45 
Box bark strip, Gremeed.....sccvccceseus 12.15 
No. 2 
Roofers dressed 
a aia re a a a ani $16.80 
BO Oe os ae eG Oe Dae NABH vo ela ep Sh ah nl wl csc ark 17.05 
D.. n1c¢ bkh essa eR Kaos eb anes bmw nadees 17.30 
OS i ee ree See 21.50 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 12.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 
18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Beveled Siding, 44-inch 


Clear “+A” ed - Sd 
css rewdenewan $20.00 $18.00 $15.00 
DD cavbcnedennan . 24.00 20.00 17.00 
GOMOD cccccse oeteees Baee 19.00 17.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding 
%inch % inch 
SO Pereee nuaewiin errr | $26.00 
DE naseussewes caeneetenae 48.00 38.00 
DG cctavevseseaesssneueed 60.00 55.00 
Pinish, B&better 
$28 or 84S 
or Rough 
OE a ee eee $ 45.00 
SUES. ce hex de ci Ghd oceapge ah eal ew aa 50.00 
DE wecederneres pseseonenses eaneeene 65.00 
SE” spéueeuncareebsken pevtvereseeewes 85.00 
DE” chit kebieehedese deseo obbonaed 90.00 
Dn  cegeswey ad seas eeeaeweeas cheese - 95.00 
PE  hiietihndweaun ébbdonerers onesie ee 
Bee Ge BO psccenedcesvoens cor nadcines 105.00 
Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
ae. & OD OE covevesdsn niveanins ---$30.00 
ae. © OO Be teaar re ree :... 40.00 
Discount on snttiegs 
Made from 1x3” and under...... — - 


Made from other sizes...........+.+:. 45% 
For 50,000 feet or more additional discount 5% 


Clear Lattice, S48, 4 to 16’ 
100 lin. ft. 
.25 


° 
Perr rrr Cocccccevcecccccccoocoscess SD 





December 19, 1931 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwo 
f. o. b., Wausau, Wis.: = 


ASH— 
AS Sel. No.1 No, 2 0.3 

|, $47-49 $37-39 $28-29 $20-21 sigh 
| = 65-57 45-47 33-35 22-23 165-16 
| 60-62 50-52 38-40 25-26 15-16 
eae 70-72 60-62 43-45 28-30 15-16 
BircH— 

ae 50-52 35-37 25-26 19-21 14-15 
|, Sa 53-55 38-40 28-30 21-22 15-16 
| ee 58-60 43-45 34-36 23-24 14-15 
ee 65-67 50-52 40-42 30-32 14-15 
ee 73-75 58-60 53-55 45-47 ..., 
i 78-80 63-65 58-60 50-52 

|, eee 128-133 113-118 98-103 ee 
See 43-44 33-34 23-24 17-18 

i ee 43-44 33-34 23-24 17-18 
Thin 4/4. 43-44 33-34 28-24 lnc 


Price of No. 2 and better, 1x4 inch and 
wider, 4- and 6-foot lengths, $24-25. 


For select red, add $10. 
Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two 
face clear, $50- 52; one and two face ‘clear, 


$38-40; 1x5- inch, two face clear, $60-62, one 
and two face clear, $48-50. 


veae'e 45-47 35-37 25-26 17-18 14-15 
eee 50-52 40-42 80-32 21-22 15-16 
Ss oe 60-62 50-52 35-37 23-24 14-15 
| 60-62 50-52 35-37 28-30 14-15 

Sorr ELM— 
FAS No. 1&sel. No.2 No.3 
| 40-42 28-30 20-21 17-18 
= 47-49 35-37 22-23 19-20 
|) 47-49 35-37 22-23 20-21 
| 50-52 35-37 25-26 20-21 

Rock ELM— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
SEES 80-82 ican 55-57 25-26 16-17 
6/4..... 865-87 60-62 30-32 18-19 
7 =. 90-92 65-67 30-32 19-20 
SS 95-97 75-77 38-40 25-26 
Ol ee 105-107 — 85-87 652-54 “iene 
ee 115-117 aves 95-97 57-59 30-32 

Basswoop— 
Ge tres 48-50 38-40 26-28 20-21 14-15 
| =n 51-53 41-43 30-32 22-23 15-16 
 _ eer 55-57 45-47 33-35 22-23 15-16 
|” a 60-62 50-52 38-40 22-23 15-16 
7 68-70 58-60 48-50 35-37 Pree 
i 78-80 68-70 58-60 40-42 oan 
Keystock, 4/4 No. l&better, $55-57; or on 


grades, FAS, $65-67; No. 1, $45-47; 5/4 No. 
l&better, $60-62; or on grades, FAS, $70-72; 
No. 1, $50-52. 


One and two face clear 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $45-47; 1x5-inch, $50-52. 


|, =P 60-62 45-47 33-35 23-25 12-13 
| 65-67 50-52 38-40 28-30 13-14 
| See 70-72 55-57 45-47 30-32 13-14 
7 80-82 65-67 50-52 35-37 13-14 
HarRD MAPLE— 
| 48-50 38-40 28-30 20-22 11-12 
|. Ser 58-60 43-45 30-32 22-24 13-14 
> 63-65 48-50 32-34 24-26 13-14 
re 63-65 48-50 32-34 26-28 13-14 
ae bg 63-65 48-50 35-37. .... 
a 78-80 58-60 40-42 
ee 143. 145 128- 130 108-110 
Harp MAPLE ROUGH FLOORING Srock— 

yt 1 rok 2 _— hw 

om. 
BOE céenivdndseveheamed $28- -30 $20-2 22 $14-i5 
Dt. ébectanesesutenausen 30-32 22-24 16-17 
Ce viasederacaeceavesne wees 24-26 16-17 
BEECH— 
No. 2 and better 

BPG. cavapescrcsesekenvasseeedonns - $33-35 
DP. Kad bnGhadnneeneesednheaeneien 38-40 


No.1 No.2 No.8 

a ee $62. S4 $52- 7 $42- 44 $30-32 $14-15 

Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 

better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 

8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, $35. 





APPALACHIAN WOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 14.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: 

PLAIN WHITE OAK— 


4/4 5&6/4 8/4 

a Serer. $95@100 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 50 60@ 65 70@ 75 
No. 3 com..... 30@ 33 38@ 40 

No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 24@ 26 26@ 28 
Sd. wormy ... 35@ 38 55@ 57 60@ 62 

PLAIN RED OAK— 

| ee 75@ 82 80@ 85 90@100 
No. 1 com.&sel. 38@ 50 52@ 55 58@ 62 
No. 2 com..... 28@ 30 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 8 com..... 20@ 22 27@ 30 28@ 30 


CHESTNUT— 
rere 70@ 75 80@ 85 90@ 95 
No, 1 COM...-« 42@ 46 61@ 65 61@ 65 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 21 20@ 21 20@ 21 
Sd. es & 

No. com, 25@ 28 29@ 32 33@ 35 
No. 1 ie btr. sd. 

wormy ..... 28@ 32 30@ 33 35@ 37 

PoPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 

18” & war. 130@135 140@145 160@155 
ea . 85@100 105@115 320@130 
Saps & sel. 60@ 75 80@ 90 95@105 
Te E dvsveeves 40@ 45 50@ 55 55@ 60 
SS Sa 28@ 30 32 35 38@ 40 
No. 3-B ....;. 22@ 24 26@ 28 27@ 29 

MAPLE— 
ee 70@ 7 75@ 73 78@ 80 
No. 1 com.&sel ‘s@ 50 52@ 55 57@ 60 
No. 2 com. 33@ 36 38@ 41 39@ 43 
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Woods, Following were average prices received for southern hardwoods during the week ended Dee. 8, Chicago basis: 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
No. Rep GUM— Bae MIXED Osak— : 
sists Cbd. FABscs F300 .«_ steweetineres 8ereeeeenes cucewerannens Te. WONG. pce ccrecans 31.50 $1.50 = =a vveeseves . 
15-16 No, 1&sel. 37.50@ 41.75 ..ccccccccer 14.75@ 48.00 49.25@ 53.50 POPLAR— 
15-16 Pin. No.1 . - -_ - — | eee 71.75@ 77.50 74.75 87.50 
15-16 &sel. ae 39.00@ 47.90 45.25@ 45.50 44.75 vi.40 eg ee ae * er ee 46.50 51 50 
sap GUM— mae a : No. 1 com. BO0.50@ S2.78 .ncccccsesene sevrnssecees 33.50 
7 Qtd. FAS... 39.50 _ 49.25 45.50 45.75 ia Sek STE SESE co oisucadeces: tees eiaeinak “se weroueeee 
Ht No. 1&sel. 27.75 @ 29.25 eeceeeseees ee eeeseseeseses $3.25 AsH— 
14-15 Pin, FAS... 33.00@ 36.25 40.75@ 42.00 48.25 48.00 FAS pe Ng be eee al ees 
Ma. Dee, SE see Bee SO FOSS nvkckka ences Kndacunsinee 7 ee a ee wey Lie eect eae te rere 
14-15 No. 2 ee ee ee ce ee ee ees _ No. 1&sel... 2. “CS Core er em 
tte <= TUPELO— 
ne: BLACK GUM— Pin. No. 1 
: Qtd. FAS... 39.00 Ro err are 38.75 Aiea 29.95 265 
orem No. 1&sel 2100 98°75 &sel. .... 29.25 i: rere ce se ee ° 
in — eo Ne les Ofte el eppetavbar haem ernsig NO. 2 cee cece eee e eee SEROD SEE sikesesasces Sovrnnieeves 
eee ; ll i a a lid Ss i in eA Si 6 ta AM Sort ELM— 
woes —s _ ae een, SC ew kalccvla’. Reealceleeeecee pan ieuee 
Pk Bb aebheaees Sew ersosedtoee £46808 6H BOS enawes ean eaur ad, . 
ch and WHITE OAK— — 38.00 
Qtd. No. i FAS bakais “araliatnd beens pataatrttte: Se oe TT 
OR Sener ar eke en one ae aE Meee en ere re INO. ceesce secesseceran A ed 
th, two Pin. FAS... 71.00@ 82.50 90.25 84.25@ 95.25 114.50 CHESTNUT— 
. Clear, No. idewel. €3.06@ 61.00 3 .nccccrecess eee ee es erangate Pin. No. 1 z 
62, one cut Ce. i Teese eeeeee “deemaabenan eb cata eutee RO as paatasesackve TethcaNaewh, Bees eeau 4.50 
ek, i scans Sia uee ohctatntentelnie ma, deerme bie SyCAMORE— 
RED OAK— te. Se @&8 ~«<eeebadericke ditubsGtewe wan wae ebeeraua ete 
14-15 Pin, FAS... 66.00@ 68.00 63.00 sn cvsvccccses 74.75@ 75.00 MAGNOLIA-—— 
15-16 Mo. Témel. 48.00@ 47.25  cccicesccsse aac. @# }&4 #8§©e8neenenna es af err OR MS a Sei A | reer er 
14-15 De: 2 CO. Se MORE as ae MeeAKe backs e tiers ween eeendee me. Be... « Dee She bewssenacrces sh) Oy: Gere 
14-15 
wns + ‘ a an open rate for that month is hanging over 
, 19-20 the market. The $9 rate still holds. Forma- 
| 20-21 is ee gS ar eG ga or Ss tion of a new firm price group among the 
20-21 mills is considered improbable. 
No.3 For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 21 BOSTON, MASS. Dec. 15.—Douglas fir 
16-17 Sates ak 7 . : , ee prices have broken to new low leveis. Some 
18-19 EASTERN SPRUCE delivery, although some wholesalers are dealers are covering at bargain prices. for 
asking $2 or so more, 3oard prices are very ; : : 
19-20 Oar y . cs om : : eee 9 their early requirements. All sizes have been 
) 25-26 BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 15.—The_ eastern erratic because of distress offerings. Trade “a taht Ce ae ae ae 
: le : on : : : , offered on the Boston dock the last few days 
ith spruce market is dull throughout. There is in eastern and northern hemlock is virtually at $14.25 off Atlantic differentials, page 10% 
30-32 so little home construction that frames are stagnant. Some wholesalers quote $24 for pl sects pmieass ; tigi ape eR ciara oe sé 
almonk atheenn’ Uewent sellers will exces i bien ant O00 tet vont eat and even appreciably less, while some whole- 
. povie veda a oe - bids r° age nd - ] os _ , ae ‘ ye erat en Seer aaa salers have been asking $12 off for 2x3- and 
7 14-15 sacar , te ae poodle ~—" “4 k a po ee yougt 7 EFOLS ALS CHUUTS, 4-inch, and $12.50 off for other 2-inch. Price 
te tr ie aaa ot ae ye ron . ake Sane irregularities are extreme. Distress lots of 
| 15-18 lath ae islene denen cane ee gory CYPRESS boards are urgently offered. This is the 
: & ‘ are ‘eens ” rery : yuying. ee . dg 
oe Quotations: Dimension, 20-foot and under, CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 14.—Cypress dullest season of the year in the Northeast. 
} ar aor DO9RAMIR> Iwk eec as iin me ai . ts wa 
, 2x3- to 77-inch, $25@28; 2x8-inch, $28@30; prices are unchanged from the lows of last 
or on random lengths, 2x4-inch, $22; 2x6- and week. Somewhat more inquiry is reported. NORTHERN PINE 
3/4 No. 7-inch, $22@23; 2x8-inch, $26@27; 2x10-inch, Planing mills were after rough factory lum- BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 15.—Trade in north- 
$70-72; $334 34; boards, covering, DIS, 5-inech and ber, and there was some movement of finish. ern pine is reported to-have been pretty fair 
up, 8-foot and up, $21@24; matched, 1x6- and In general, uppers sold better than lowers,  jately, considering the time of year. Crating 
>t, 1x4- 7-inch, $25@26; furring, 2-inch, $22@23; lath but some lowers were moving in small lots. and box lumber are moving slowly. The out- 
0-52. 1%-inch, $3.75 @4; 15-inch, $4.75 @5. 


look for trade 
favorable, since 
It is generally 
winter will be 


next month is regarded as 
stocks everywhere are small. 
known that mill output this 
smaller than for years. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


WESTERN PINES 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dee. 15.—Western 
pine demand is increasing, and inquiry indi- 
cates there is a vast volume to be purchased. 
Since production has been carefully kept at 
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HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 15.—Substitution of 
13-14 a go-as-you-please plan for the firm price 
policy has resulted in a wide divergence of 
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y 11-12 quotations for western hemlock. All sizes low levels. it is -_ ; > at ; 

-vels, it is only a matter f time until wits tine : 

| 613-14 are offered at $15.25 off page 10%, Atlantic he te — eats aie eg na a wi a a NEW YORK, Dec. 14.—Prices of southern 

43-14 liffer sy s sige x yvetter prices will be obtained. Chere was ae ate low. eed <elume bee tities on 

) ” differentials, and even less for Boston dock a fair amount of buying last week for indus- omer, weer + scenes ae See oe 

} «613-14 > . ge - 3 Some of the largest railroads are not taking 

trial consumption. Railroad inquiry was oi tee ‘ ; : Rs a 
fF onees euite active their discounts on southern pine purchased 
2 see OAK FLOORING i . aienantins a few weeks ago. Shortleaf has not been 
pie Following ax s ; . BUFFALO, N, Y., Dec. 15.—California sugar able to stand the competition of western 
‘ acl eo carlot quotations, Memphis pine is holding firm and is expected to con- woods, and has pretty well dropped out of 

No. 3A ne genie of , ” “ . tinue so, owing to the curtailment of pro- the market. Longleaf salesmen are concen- 

=. . gx2% 1gX1% $sx1% duction. Idaho pine shows little or no trating on the contractors working along the 

2 $14-15 Clr. qtd. wht..... $85.00 $83.00 $75. $54.00 eee roll ws RES . : i “hee: ace an 

et Clr. qtd. red.... 74.00 63.00 55.00 "50.00 —_ Pad hie aagtenin wig ce ee 7 a ae ee , — 

- Sel. qtd. wht..... 62.00 0.00 40.00 36.00 Suse Ste aera nenigg atae P sMbec eth Age Rarer ay ‘INCINNAT OF ; argai 
Sel. qtd. red..... 48.00 14.00 40.00 39:09 but some increase is anticipated after in- CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 14.—Bargain 
Clr. pl ] 52.00 8.06 7. 36 ventory time. Stocks of retailers and indus- hunters were on the lookout here for distress 

d better pin. wht 52. 48.00 47.00 36.00 f t} . : i ait diainaiiias 

t Cir. pin. red..... 47.00 46.00 $4.00 38.00 trial users are small. ears of southern pine boards and ¢ ension. 

10 Sel. pln. wht 41.00 35.00 36.00 27.00 Prices offered to mills were under those of 

- No.8 Sel. pin. red..... 10.00 37.00 36.00 29.00 NEW YORK, Dec. 14.—Buying of western last month, and dealers would not consider 

2 $14-15 No, 1 com. wht.. 29.00 23.00 20.00 16.00 pines has slowed down, but the few orders them, hence sales were light. Retail yards 

1 and 1 com. red.. 28.00 25.00 18.00 17.00 being booked show prices firm, with some are holding down inventories. Prices as a 
are: oO, COMM s oo 0 4's 13.00 13.00 10.00 8.00 tendency toward an increase on scarce items, whole are softer. 

s, e 1 ow vA x11 ” 5 >” f 1 I 7] 

| : Me X 2 SX1%" ~yx2 d ar ij ransi as decrease non aver = 

er, $30; Ce. wk eke $78.00 $78.00 sf: a Amount of lumber in t1 unsit has decrease d, KANSAS CITY, MO.. Dec. 15.—Sales mana- 
. Tit. yaliadiialiallatiadeladpenaie ey pHi ou. and most receipts are of mixed cars arriving : . 5 . 
Cat. GQd. 2OG.cceccss 70.00 70.00 90.00 , A , gers report that sales to railroads are quite 
Se ME Mc ine cie 58.00 55.00 60.00 by rail. There is a large supply of Ponderosa =<. ictactory, considering the lateness of the 
a on oe............ 58.00 55.00 60.00 Pine in storage in Brooklyn and Port Newark, ~. oo Fine yards are baring im sveutiy 
Clr. pin, enkseneeaes 50.00 50.00 54.00 but assortments are not complete, C selects a rs noe’ sabes ia all sections 2s Mill stocks 

90@ 95 Wr ae ">  elalaeatii patented 7 47. 50. being preponderant. pean nines ales igen 

61@ 65 Sel. a wnt DGG IO ae: 10.00 ieee 45,00 ee ee ‘ are still lower, and mills are having no diffi- 

20@ 21 Sel. a << alse aslo 40.00 40.00 44.00 DOUGLAS FIR culty in maintaining firm prices. Industrial 
No. 1 com. wht.......... 28.00 23.00 22.00 demand is seattered and small. 

33@ 3 No. 1 com. red.......... 26.00 23.00 22.00 KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 15.—Douglas fir Wa a: 

35@ 31 De eee 12.00 12.00 10.00 is inclined toward further softness, as de- : BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 14.—Interest in 

@ New York delivered prices may be obtained mand is almost totally lacking and inquiry Georgia bcos offerings keeps ” in a sratity- 
by adding to the above: For }j-inch stock, $9; is spotty. Wholesalers generally have large ing way, and quotations are holding their 
for *4-inch, $4.50; for %-inch, $5.50. stocks, which they are eager to move at dis- own. Some items on the list show firmness, 

150 @ 155 aoa tress prices. while the general run of stocks is affected by 

120 @130 ce competition of other species. Stocks do not 

95 @105 MAPLE FLOORING NEW YORK, Dec. 14.—Although Douglas seem to be excessive. Business in North 

55@ 60 S: fir has reached a new low price record of Carolina pine appeared to have declined, with 

38@ 40 i ales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring $14.50 off page 914, Atlantic differentials, feel- the buyers holding down on orders. 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- . : - . ; 

27@ 29 ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers ing here is that prices have not reached : 
Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars bottom. There is no buying for stock, and BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 15.—Volume of 
floorin mi i e the week ended orders are almost entirely for material in southern pine business is very restricted, and 

80 g ill basis during the e c 
78@ 60 Dec. 12: First Second Third transit. Orders for January intercoastal boat prices have further weakened. The very 
399 43 ESE sx cedv ter ceses $50.45 $39.36 $23.14 space are infrequent, and the probability of light trade in flooring is mostly confined to 














B&better near rift. Some plank and timbers 
are being taken fur heavy construction 
projects, but competition of low price Coast 
lumber handicapping southern pine sellers 
Quotations: 8-inch air dried roofers, $20.50@ 
°1: B&better 11/16-inch partition, $32@35; 
Ix4- 1 shortleaf and longleaf flooring, 
RB&better rift, $58.50@66.25; C rift, $47@55; 
B&better near rift, $47@48; B&better flat, 


“HARDWOODS 


NEW YORK, Dec. 14.—Optimistic predic- 
tions which caused hardwood men to hold 
their prices a little firmer, plus the approach 
of inventory time, have caused a decline in 





sales volum«e There is a feeling that many 
hardwood yards and industrial users will buy 
immediately after Jan. 1, but no orders can 
be booked for delivery after that time. The 
lack of orders for FAS, the chief grade 
affected, has prevented much interest being 
taken in the new grading rules, and, al- 


though some mill representatives felt that 
consumers and retailers would object to any 
change, there has been no opposition. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 14.—More inquiry 
for southern oak and gum was reported last 


Obituary 


GEN. SANFORD B. STANBERY, president 
and organizer of the Stanbery Lumber Co. 
of Cincinnati and formerly Brigadier-General 
of the 70th Div., A. E. F. in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive, died Dec. 14 at Christ Hos- 
pital in Cincinnati following an operation, at 
the age of 60. Gen. Stanbery attained promi- 
nence in the hardwood lumber trade of Cin- 
cinnati twenty years ago as the representative 
of the Chicago Lumber & Box Co. and prior to 
that time had been in the employ of a hard- 
wood lumber house at Toledo. On his return 
from the World War he organized his own 
company and did considerable business as 
broker representing hardwood mills. Gen. 
Stanbery’s record as a soldier and citizen was 
far more notable than his record as a business 
man, successful though his lumber career was. 
He was a member of a distinguished family, 
son of a Congressman. At the age of 21 he 
enlisted as a private in the Ohio National 
Guard at Toledo and in a short time became 


an office: In the Spanish-American war he 
was commissioned as a Major of intantry and 
was with the Army of Occupation at Havana 
for more than a year. On his return to To- 


ledo he was made a Colonel but resigned to 
engage in the hardwood business. At the 
outbreak of the World War he enlisted as a 


private in the Ohio National Guard but when 
the regiment was mustered into the U. S. 
Army he was given command of the Military 


Police of the 37th Div. Later he was trans- 
ferred to the command of the 145th U. S. Inf. 
at the head of which regiment he sailed for 
Wrance As a reward for three months’ heroic 
defense of the trenches at Baccarat against 
the German attack he was promoted Brigadier- 
General, October 1918 and in the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne offensive he commanded a brigade of 
the 70th Div. where he was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal for gallantry in 
action and for ‘“‘exceptionally meritorious and 
distinguished service.” General Stanbery was 
conspicuous in the organization of the Ameri- 
can Legion and held a place of honor as the 
only Cincinnati officer to attain a General’s 
rank in the World War. He leaves a widow 
and three sons. 


CHARLES Ww. NIBLEY, distinguished 
pioneer of the Rocky Mountain territory and 
prominent in lumber circles of the mountain 
States for many years, died at his suite in 
the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, on Dee. 11, 
at the age of 82. He had been ill for the 


last two or three weeks following a slight 
cold which developed into pneumonia. He 
was born in Scotland, and with his parents 
emigrated to Utah in his childhood. Mr. 


Nibley assisted in the organization of the 
Oregon Lumber Co. of Baker City in 1889 
and acted as secretary of the company for 
many years He was president of the Nibley- 
Stoddard Lumber Co., at the time of his 
death, and an officer or director in many 
prominent institutions of the region, includ- 
ing insurance companies, banks, sugar com- 
panies, public utilities ete. Mr. Nibley was 
for many years an official of the Mormon or 
Latter-day Saints Church, a position which 
occupied a lot of his time but did not pre- 
vent his taking an active part in the busi- 
ness and industrial life around him. Prior 
to this he had served as a missionary for his 
church in different parts of the world. For 
some years past he had been a member of 
the first presidency of the church, which 
consists of three men of whom he was the 
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week, but prices offered were uniformly un- 
satisfactory, and dealers here would make 
no sales. Inch common oak was wanted for 
export, and the gum, tupelo, red oak and 
sound wormy oak were wanted by automo- 
tive plants. ted oak prices were up $1@2. 
Poplar and other species were dull. 
BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 14.—General slug- 
gishness in business and approach of the 
holidays furnish further reason for holding 
back orders, and tend to prolong the period 
of uncertain quotations. At least some sellers 
are impelled to offer inducements. The 
available supplies are steadily running lower. 





BUFFALA, N. Y., Dec. 15.—Hardwood de- 
mand is not active, but dealers are getting 
about a seasonal amount of business, much 
of it for prompt shipment, where consum- 
ers’ stocks are low. Some orders will doubt- 
less be received soon for shipment during 
January. Prices are on a strongly competi- 


~ BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 15. 30xboard con- 
sumption is too light, and selling pressure 
too strong, to permit any strengthening of 


Record of t 


oldest in years. This position raised him to 
the greatest prominence and influence in the 
ecclesiastical life of the mountain territory. 





ERNEST BARRY NORMAN, 56 years _ of 


age, former president of E. B. Norman & Co., 
hardwood producers of Louisville, Ky., and 
Louisiana, died at noon, Saturday, Dec. 12, 
at his home in Anchorage, Ky., after an ill- 
ness of a year. 


His death removes from the 
industry one of its 
best known sons, a 
member of a family 
widely known in the 
lumber industry, and 
a former president of 
the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers institute, di- 
rector of the National 
Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, director of 
the Southern Hard- 





THE LATE 
E. B. NORMAN 





wood Traffic Associa- 
tion, and other bodies. 
Mr. Norman was the 
son of the late A. E. 
Norman, sr., an out- 
standing hardwood 
man of the Louisville 
industry: a brother of 
d Van Dyke Norman, 
of the law firm of Nor- 
man, Quirk & Graham, 
counsel for the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic 
Association and other lumber, coal and simi- 
lar bodies in handling freight rate matters. 
Another brother, A. E. Norman, jr., is head 
of the Norman Lumber Co., Louisville. Two 
sons, J. Colgan Norman and E. B. Norman, jr., 
have both been connected with the lumber 
business since leaving school. Colgan Nor- 
man was formerly with E. B. Norman & Co., 
and later formed the Cardinal Hardwood Co., 
of Louisville. His brother is connected with 
the lumber business in Lolisiana. Mr. Nor- 
man’s family have been noted leaders in the 
hardwood business, and on the football fields. 
His father, A. E. Norman, sr., was founder 
and first president of the Louisville Hard- 
wood Club, his brother, A. E. Norman, jr., 
was later a president of the club, and J. 
Colgan Norman also served in the same post. 
Mr. Norman was born in Spencer County, 
Kentucky. His father, A. E. Norman, sr., 
years ago operated a lumber business at 
Washington, Ind., moving to Louisville in 
1890, to take over the former Henry F. Cool- 
ing Lumber Co., formed in 1868, later re- 
named the Norman Lumber Co., which years 
ago operated mills at Louisville and in the 
South, including a floating barge sawmill on 
the Ohio River. 

With his father FE. B. Norman formed the 
Ohio River Saw Mill Co., at Louisville, which 
company for a few years sawed river logs 
from the upper Ohio River valley, until logs 
became scarce, when the mill was moved to 
Holly Ridge, La., where it became the Holly 
Ridge Lumber Co. Later a deal was made 
with the Chess & Wymond interests, whereby 
several mills in the Louisiana district were 
merged into the Holly Ridge Lumber Co., 
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prices. While many mills have stoppeq 
sawing other boxboard men are urgently 
pressing for new business and accepting low 
figures. Box manufacturers owning their 
own timber and sawmills are not operating 
because they can buy boxboards cheaper 
than they can make them. Prices for ineh 
white pine are around $18 for round edge, 
to around $24@25 for very nice square edge. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 15.—Demand for 
shingles and lath is very inactive, and, aside 
from scattered small sales to mixed-car cus- 
tomers, business is at a standstill. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 15.—The clapboard 
trade is very quiet, and concessions fail to 
arouse much interest. Most dealers have 
very light stocks. Quotations for eastern 
spruce and native white pine clapboards hold 
about steady, because of scarcity. Plenty of 
West Coast clapboards are offered, and some 
urgent sellers will except bargain prices, 
especially for red cedars. 


e Week 


which was divided up after the death of the 
late L. H. Wymond. In that deal E. B. Nor- 
man took over mills at St. Landry, and 
Meeker, La., later selling the Meeker mill 
and developing the St. Landry mill under the 
name of E. B. Norman & Co., a Louisiana 
corporation, with sales and executive offices 
at Louisville, This company some years ago 
purchased 30,000 acres of standing timber 
near Ponchatoula, La., for future supply of 
the St. Landry mill, added hardwood flooring 
and other specialized departments. In No- 
vember of 1930, when the National Bank of 
Kentucky closed in a crash that affected a 
wide portion of the South, the house of E. B. 
Norman & Co., with large investments in 
timber, manufactured lumber etc. was forced 
into receivership, through the receiver for the 
bank calling the lumber company’s loans. At 
that time the office was moved to Louisiana. 
Mr. Norman took the crash hard and retired 
to his home at Anchorage, Ky., a broken man 
physically, in spite of his former tremendous 
energy, feeling that everything that he had 
worked long and hard for had been wrecked. 

3arry Norman, as he was generally known, 
in his youth was an outstanding athlete, and 
a football player of unusual ability. His 
brother, J. Van Norman, after being captain 
of the Louisville Male High School was also 
a star on the team of Central University, then 
at Richmond, Ky., prior to its consolidation 
with the Centre college club. Later Barry 
and Van were outstanding players on a great 
Louisville Athletic Club team. The third 
brother, A. E. Norman, jr., also was a Cap- 
tain at Male high, and later was on the 
Princeton University squad. Barry’s’ son, 
Colgan Norman, in turn was captain of the 
Louisville Male high school club. His nephew, 
Jack Norman, son of Van Norman, was 4 
fourth member of the Norman family to cap- 
tain Male high, and later was quarterback 
and outstanding star with Princeton Univer- 
sity. Jack is now with the Norman Lumber 
Co. 

Mr. Norman is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Martha D. Norman, two sons: J. Colgan and 
E. B., jr., and two brothers: J. Van and A. E. 
Norman, jr.; four grandchildren and several 
nieces and nephews. 





FRED GERNERT, 74 years of age, former 
president of Gernert Brothers Lumber Co., 
Louisville, Ky., one of the finest and best 
known men connected with the lumber in- 
dustry of Louisville, died at his home in that 
city Dec. 11, after an illness of two weeks. 
Mr. Gernert retired from active business 
about five years ago, when his health began 
to fail. For many years he was an out- 
standing lumberman, and quite a large num- 
ber of men in the pine and millwork busi- 
ness of Louisville received their early train- 
ing in the Gernert organizations. Fred Ger- 
nert and his brother John Gernert, with the 
late J. George Steinacker, were in the lumber 
business at Jackson and Broadway, in 1878, 
dissolving two or three years later, when the 
Gernerts entered the southern pine business. 
Gernert 3ros. was formed and operated at 
Jackson and Broadway. Later Henry Koehler, 
now head of the Henry Koehler Co., joined 
Gernert Bros., and the business was operated 
for a few years as Gernert Bros. & Koehler, 
until Mr. Koehler established his individual 
business. At that time Gernert Bros. became 
the Gernert Bros. Lumber Co., under which 
name the business has continued. For years 
the company operated pine mills in the South 
and also took the output of numerous mills, 
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operating large storage yards in Louisville, 
and doing wholesale business entirely, han- 
dling some hardwood, but chiefly pine. In 
later years the company dropped the produc- 
ing end of the business. At one time it had 
qa retail department and also a planing mill, 
poth of which were abandoned. 

Fred Gernert was educated in Louisville, 
and entered the lumber business in his youth. 
He was an elder in the Highland Presby- 
terian Church and a member of Preston 
Lodge of Masons, No. 281. He was also ac- 
tive in Y. M C. A. work and always known 
as a churchman. Mr. Gernert is survived by 
his widow, two brothers: John Gernert, in 
business with him for many years, and P. C. 
Gernert, of Los Angeles, Calif.; a sister, Mrs. 
Charles Springer, a daughter, Mrs. George J. 
Korpfhage, Louisville, and four sons: Her- 
pert E. Gernert, of Westfield, N. J.; Clarence 
R., Clinton H., and Frank S. Gernert. Frank 
Gernert is an official of the Peerless Lumber 
Co.; Clarence Gernert is today president of 
Gernert Bros. Lumber Co.; Clinton Gernert 
is with the Federal Reserve Bank as a de- 
partment manager, while some nephews are 
connected with these and other lumber com- 
panies. The Gernert family is a large one 
and there are nine grandchildren. 


JOHN W. EDWARDS, of Aledo, IIL, said to 
be the oldest active business man in that city, 
died at his home there cn Dec. 8 at the age 
of 86. Mr. Edwards was a native of Mercer 
County, Illinois, and lived there most of his 
life. He was a veteran of the Civil War in 
which he saw much active service. After the 
war he went to Aledo and had been in the 
lumber business there for many years under 
name of Edwards-Nesbitt Lumber Co., a suc- 
cessor to the old Edwards & Wharton Lumber 
Co., which in 1911 purchased the Alexander 
Lumber Co. Mr. Edwards had numerous other 
interests in Aledo and was one of the or- 
ganizers of the local telephone company, 
owner of the opera house and other interests. 
He was commander of Warren Shedd post, 
G. A. R. He leaves 2 widow, one son and 
two daugthers. A. military funeral under the 
leadership of the American Legion, was held 
at the home. 


WILLIAM H. NOLL passed away Nov. 30 at 
his home in Los Angeles, Calif., aged 85. Mr. 
Noll, M. W. Hardman, and the late H. H. 
Welty were employed in the Howell Bros. 


‘Lumber yard in Downs, Kans., in the ’80s, 


and later organized the Central Lumber Co., a 
lineyard concern they operated a number of 
years, Mr. Hardman later withdrawing and 
with his brothers Arthur and Claude organiz- 
ing the Hardman Lumber Co. Mr. Noll later 
moved to Atchison, where he was connected 
with the Howell & Jewett Lumber Co. He 
and Mr. Welty not only continued the Central 
Lumber Co. lineyards, but organized the Noll- 
Welty Lumber Co., a wholesale business in 
Kansas City, of which Lyle M. Noll is man- 
ager. Another son, James G. Noll, of Denver, 
heads a company retailing in Colorado, Wyom- 
ing and Nebraska. Mr. Noll, a Civil War vet- 
eran, had been prominent in G. A. R. circles 
for many years, and attended the last grand 
encampment. 


_ H. J. BARNARD, 70 years old, a lumberman 
in Rush County, Indiana and Indianapolis for 
many years, died Dec. 11 at his home in In- 
Gianapolis after an illness of several months. 
He was the owner of the Central Veneer Co. 
in Indianapolis for many years until he retired 
from active business four years ago. Before 
settling in Indianapolis 38 years ago he 
operated a lumber mill near Rushville for 
several years, being born in that county. He 
was a member of the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce and the Indianapolis Athletic 
Club. Before retiring from business he had 
been a member of the Rotary Club. Surviv- 
ors are the widow, Mrs. Mary E. Barnard and 
several brothers. 


_ WILLIAM RYAN, for many years engaged 
in the lumber trade died at his home in Buf- 
falo, N. on Dec. 13 at the age of 69. He 
was born in Tonawanda and all of his busi- 
ness career was spent in the lumber industry. 
He was general manager of the Clark Lumber 
Co., of Tonawanda, which discontinued about 
34 years ago, when Mr. Ryan went to Bay 
City, Mich., as manager of another mill. Later 
he became associated with the Louisiana 
Cypress Co., of New Orleans as general man- 
ager, remaining until his health failed a few 
years ago when he moved to Buffalo, retiring 
from active business. A widow, two brothers 
and a sister survive. 


GEORGE A. TUKEY, lumberman of Marion, 
Ind., and one of that city’s most prominent 
residents, died on Saturday, Dec. 5, very sud- 
denly while awaiting the return of his wife 
from Chicago, in the Pennsylvania station at 
Marion. He was 75 years old, and a resident 
of Marion for more than 55 years. As secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Barley-Spencer Lumber 
Co., he was widely known in lumber circles 
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and highly regarded. High tribute was paid 
to the character of the deceased by the papers 
of his home city where he was honored and 
beloved. A widow, four sons and one daugh- 
ter survive. 


W. W. HOAGLAND, of George A. Hoagland 
& Co., Omaha, Neb., was found dead in his 
home on Dec. 8, and is believed to have shot 
himself. Mr. Hoagland was prominent in 
Omaha business circles and a member of a 
well known lumber family. No reason for 
his act is known, though he had been in ill 
health for some time. 





CYRUS E. BEAN, senior member of the 
Lawrence, Mass., retail lumber firm of Bean 
& Poore, died suddenly on Dec. 9. Mr. Bean 
was born in Lawrence 59 years ago and was 
educated at the Holderness School, New 
Hampshire. He entered the firm of the Bean 
& Poore Lumber Co. in 1898. He was a di- 
rector of the Bay State National Bank and 
a member of the Phoenician lodge of Masons. 
Mr. Bean is survived by a widow and a 
daughter, Miss Persis Bean of Lawrence. 


| News Letters 


(Continued from Page 53) 


to which lumber is exported is difficult to 
get. The last available report on Japanese 
stocks, summarizing those of the three prin- 
cipal ports, puts the figure for lumber, logs 
and bolts at approximately 80,000,000 feet. 
This is declared to be below what used to be 
considered normal. 

The sales representative of several cedar 
mills, when asked if cedar lumber was sell- 
ing at standard list, replied in the affirma- 
tive. This list was determined last Septem- 
ber. The markets for cedar lumber at pres- 
ent are widely scattered, but New Jersey, 
New York, Connecticut and other Northeast 
States probably are buying the largest vol- 
ume, with Ohio and the middle West territory 
coming second. The demand for cedar sid- 
ing, this informant declared, has been stag- 
nant all fall. A drop of about $5 in average 
prices in September brought no increase in 
business; instead it seemed to retard sales. 

A Seattle wholesale lumberman who has just 
concluded an extensive trip lasting three 
weeks through Washington, Oregon and 
3ritish Columbia reports a very drastic cur- 
tailment. In his opinion, production during 
the holiday season will be reduced to about 
15 percent of capacity. 

While there is a supply of some classes of 
fir logs in the Everett market, the better 
grades are practically cleaned up. Most of 
the logging camps are already down, and the 
rest will go down during the holidays. 


; Portland, Ore. 


Dec. 12.—A small increase in Japanese pur- 
chases of fir for January and February de- 
livery has been noted. Continental Europe 
is buying large timbers for special purposes. 
The first cargo of lumber moving from here 
to France since the lifting of the French 
embargo will leave this week. 

On account of heavy curtailment in pro- 
duction some strength was noted in fir 
clears. Orders for merchantable are not as 
plentiful as those for clears. 

H. B. Van Duzer, manager of the Inman, 
Poulsen Lumber Co., was voted Oregon’s 
First Citizen for 1931 at a meeting of the 
Portland Realty Board. The distinction was 
earned through his unselfish and untiring 
work for a number of years as chairman of 
the State Highway Commission, which he re- 
cently relinquished. 

David T. Mason, manager of the Western 
Pine Association, is expected home some time 
next week from an extended tour of Cali- 
fornia, where he is calling on member mills. 











Timber Land Sales 


JASPER, ARK., Dec. 14.—The Himmelberger- 
Harrison Lumber Co., of Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
which owns about 18,000 acres of valuable 
timber lands in this county, has closed a 
deal with the Sutton Stave Co., of Deer, for 
1,298 acres of virgin timber in the vicinity 
of Wayton. It is reported the Sutton com- 
pany will begin operations on this tract im- 
mediately, which will give employment to a 

















How to Figure Costs for Advertising ] 
In Classified Department ; 


For one week...... samba outa ...+.-30 cents a line 
For two consecutive weeks......55 cents a line 
For three consecutive weeks.....75 cents a line ! 
For four consecutive weeks...... 90 cents a line 
For thirteen consecutive weeks..... $2.70 a line 
For twenty-six consecutive weeks..$5.40 a line 
For fifty-two consecutive weeks. ..$10.80 a line 








Seven words of ordinary length make 
rt. Eas 

Count in the _ signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except 


Heading 


the heading is 


permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











WANTED 











Salesmen 


AN OLD ESTABLISHED CONCERN 


Importing Central American woods — Mahogany, 
Spanish Cedar, Lignum Vitae, Pochote, Blasa, 
Rosewood, ete.—is desirous of getting in touch 
with concerns or individuals who can act as 
distributors, 

Address ‘“‘R. 6,’" care American Lumberman. 


A CLASSIFIED AD WILL MOVE SLOW STOCK 
ADVERTISE FOR WHAT YOU WANT 











Employees 





YARD MGR. FOR BRANCH YARD IN ST. LOUIS 


Prefer man who has had experience in the dis- 
trict. Must have clean record, industrious and 
willing to work for small pay for six months to 
demonstrate ability and fitness for position. Re- 
plies confidential. 

Address “R, 10,” care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER WANTED FOR SMALL MISSOURI 
TOWN 





One who is familiar with hardware, preferably 
one who could invest $2,000.00 or more, 
Address “R. 21,’ care American Lumberman, 





Employment 





REALIZE QUICK CASH 


For slow moving stock. Retail lumberman ex- 
perienced in conducting sales at a profit, thereby 
raising cash when needed, will be open for another 
sale Jan. Ist. 

Address ‘‘R. 


SALESMAN—EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


Now employed, desires sales position with manu- 
facturer of southern pine, coast products or hard- 
wood. West Virginia, Ohio or Pennsylvania terri- 
tory. Excellent references. 

Address ‘“‘R. 20," care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER 


25 years’ experience on up to date mills. Past 10 
years have been filing double mills. Good reference. 


19,” care American Lumberman. 











good many men in that community. 


Address “R, 18,’’ care American Lumberman, 
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WANTED 

















FOR SALE 











Employment 


SUCCESSFUL EXECUTIVE, MIDDLE AGE 


25 years’ expe 





rience in mills and wholesale offices. 


Have successfully held positions as Pres. and V. 
Pres., Sec’'y and Treas., Auditor, Gen’l Mgr. and 
Sales Manager Competent to handle executive 


position at mill, pine preferred; know the markets. 
Would like to take complete charge of a wholesale 
business, Southern city preferred. Will go any- 
where if position warrants. I would make an ex- 
ceptionally valuable asset to continue a business 
for an owner who wishes to retire. Past record 
will stand strictest investigation. 
Address “P,. 29," care American Lumberman. 





POSITION IN COLORADO OR NEW MEXICO 


Thoroughly experienced retail lumber yard man- 
ager now employed would like to make a per- 
manent connection. Can estimate ordinary build- 
ings from excavation to completion, both labor 
and materials. Make plans and details, long ex- 
perience in mill-work business. Would like posi- 


tion as yard manager or salesman on road in 
Colorado, New Mexico territory representing a re- 
liable lumber, mill-work and building material 


supply company. 


Address “G. 109," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION YARD AGENT 


Hav had about fifteen years’ experience. Lum- 
ber, coal hardware. Office experience. Forty 
years old Scandinavian 

Address “R. 8," care American Lumberman. 


Employment 


DETAILER BILLER-ESTIMATOR 


Special and stock millwork, also store fixtures. 
Can lay out work and superintend mill. Highest 
references. Age 37. 

Address “M. 18," 





care American Lumberman. 





SUPERINTENDENT OR GENERAL FOREMAN 


Planing mill, special and stock millwork, also store 
fixtures, detailer, biller. Can draw up plans and 
spec's. for residences, etc. Age 37, ref. 

Address “‘M. 19,”" care American Lumberman. 





Lumber and Dimension 


wv 





PPLALAL LL LDL LPI IOI 


WHOLESALER 


With efficient sales organization, now operating 
distributing yard handling principally Pacific Coast 
stock, largely Fir & Hemlock, is desirous of mak- 
ing other connections with manufacturers of non- 
competitive woods or specialties such as plywood, 
wall boards, cypress, hard woods and hardwood 
floorings, white pine, yellow pine flooring, etc., who 
feel their stock could be marketed to better ad- 
vantage if located in consuming market. Yard is 
located in thickly populated section of New Jersey, 
and economical delivery costs can be obtained to 
entire Metropolitan market. It also has adequate 
rail, water and re-manufacturing facilities, 
Address “M. 2," care American Lumberman. 





POSITION OF ANY KIND WANTED 


sy an experienced lumberman baving served six 





years with the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. as 
stenographer and bookkeeper in both their whole- 
sale and retail departments Organized and oper 
ated a wholesale and commission lumber busitess 
ie Nebraska for five years Will go anywhere. 

apable ‘of managing a y ard or will travel Mar- 
ried man with family x1, 

Address P. O BOX. 32, Lincoln, Nebr. 
EMPLOYMENT WANTED 

Sixteen years in planing mill Can handle match- 
ing, and any kind of detail work from blue prints, 
on moulding, detail machines, ete Will go any 
where Best of references. BOX 87, Meggett, 


5. C 





SALES MANAGER 
Michigan corporation wholesaling hard- 
softwoods desires new connection with 
manufacturer Thoroughly experienced executive. 
Address ‘““M. 26,"" care American Lumberman. 


For large 
woods and 





FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT AVAILABLE 


First to successfully operate a piece work system 


in large ill, manufacturing stock items and odd 

millwork Capable executive, years of experience, 

My piece work system is a proven money maker 
Address “‘R. 12,’’ care American Lumberman., 





SAW MILL SUPERINTENDENT 





Wants position; 8 years’ experience from the stump 
to ur Hardwood and soft in the mountains and 
swamp years filing band and circular saws; 
6 year yer shot gun feed Understand how to 
increas uction and reduce cost Good refer- 
ene 


Address ““R. 14,” care American Lumberman. 





MARRIED MAN, 39 


Combination executive, sales manager, salesman, 
clerical Can do almost anything Experienced 
mill, wholesale, retail; southern pine, coast prod- 
ucts, hardwoods Life time in lumber industry. 


Will fit into any organization. 
ment, excellent references, 
Address R. 2,” care 


Record of achieve- 
worker and producer. 
American Lumberman., 





ACCOUNTANT-BOOKKEEPER 
Thoroughly experienced 
wholesale accounts tax 
able January 1 

Address “R 5.” care 


with manufacturing and 
and cost statements. Avail- 
American Lumberman. 
POSITION WANTED 

Experienced retail lumberman and 
superintendent, familiar with all phases. Prefer 
yard managership on salary basis with percentage 
of net profits as bonus, also privilege of interest 
after first year. Excellent record. 
Address “P. 24," care American 








planing mill 


Lumberman. 





LUMBER MANUFACTURER AND EXECUTIVE 


Of broad experience position as manager 

or assistant, of pine lumber operation. Used to 

tough jobs. A result getter. Clean record. 
Address “P. 19," care American Lumberman. 


wishes 








HAVE ORDERS FOR WORMY CHESTNUT, 
Poplar and Sap Gum, various grades. Direct 
shipment on brokerage. Send stock list and prices. 
L. J. POMEROY, 140 S, Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Timber and Timber Lands 


rrr 


PINE AND HARDWOOD TIMBER WANTED 


50 to 200 million feet Pine. Also 200 million feet 
Oak, Gum, ete. Send cruise, price, terms, etc. 
CALHOUN TIMBER CoO. 

139 Calhoun St., Charleston, S. C. 

















Business Opportunities 


WANTED—LEASE SMALL PLANING MILL 


Prefer with yard cooperation for millwork. West. 
Address “R. 17,”" care American Lumberman. 








CLASSIFIED ADS PRODUCE RESULTS 
That's why people who want something 
or have anything to sell use the clear- 
ing house section. Advertise in the 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING Depart- 
ment to get it or sell it. Read the 
Classified advertisements every week. 


Retail Lumber Yards 
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WANTED TO BUY RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


Good 





One yard town. schools, Wisconsin 


ferred, 
Address “R. 16," care 


pre- 


Lumberman. 


Second Hand Machinery 
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WANTED SECOND HAND STEEL LOG DERRICK 
Sixty foot boom, two stiff legs. 
Address INDIANA VENEER 
COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind. 


American 





Price must be low. 
AND LUMBER, 





WANTED 10” OR 12” MOLDER 


Must be in good condition and fully 
Describe and quote price. 


Address “R. 15,’ care 


equipped. 


American Lumberman. 





Miscellaneous 


WANTED—BALED PLANER SHAVINGS 


shipping distance of Troy, Pa. 





Within reasonable 
Advise particulars. 
Address ‘“‘R, 9," care 


American Lumberman. 








Lumber and Dimension 


wean 














PALA 


KILN DRIED BIRCH IN DETROIT 


80M’ 8/4 No. IC&B 30% FAS 35% long. 
15M’ 10/4 No. IC&B 30% FAS 40% long. 


INSPECTORS BUMBER CO., West Chazy, N. Y, 





FOR SALE CLEAR ASH SQUARES 


Car each 3x3x18 inches, %3x3x19 inches. 
TEXAS ASH COMPANY, Houston, Texas 





FOR SALE WHITE OAK 


5/4, 6/4, 8/4, 10/4, 12/4 and 16/4, Common & Bet- 
ter grade, dry, in straight or mixed cars. 
MARIETTA CHAIR COMPANY 


Wholesale Lumber Department, Marietta, Ohio, 





FOR SALE—COMPLETE YARD STOCK 


Of sawed rough hardwood lumber. Approximately 


125,000 feet, Oak, Ash, Elm, Maple, Walnut. Must 
be sold at once to close estate. Bargain price. 
DONN J. SHEETS, West Jefferson, Ohio. 





FOR SALE CEDAR TIES 


Now cutting and can deliver rail or boat 5 M or 
more 6” to 8”—8’ W. C. ties. Clean, tight stock, 
Glad quote delivery. 


OTIS I. PENNINGTON, Birnamwood, Wis. 





OUR SPECIALTY IS DIMENSION 
Mail us your specifications and inquiries for imme- 
diate or later shipment, any thickness, width or 
length oO. E. KARSTE LUMBER CO., Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. 





RED CEDAR FENCE POSTS AND LUMBER 


We are specializing in the manufacture and sale of 
aromatic Tennessee red cedar and can ship the fol- 
lowing items in either straight or mixed car lots: 
Squares, taper sawn, round and hewn posts; also 
red cedar lumber 

SMYRNA LU MBER 


Timber and Timber Lands 


ABOUT 3,000,000 FT. VIRGIN OAK TIMBER 
MOSTLY WHITE OAK—A-1 QUALITY 
FINEST IN THE EAST—FIRST TIME OFFERED 


heavy 


COMPANY, Smyrna, Tenn, 








Here is exceptional opportunity for 


structural and ship timbers. Some trees 


shooting 70 to 80 feet to first lim>d. Log- 


ging conditions ideal; on pikes near rail, 
Price only $25,000 All cash. 

Cc. R. ROWDYBUSH, 
Rt. 2, Cold Spring Manor, Rockville, Md, 





160 ACRES TIMBERLAND 
In upper Michigan, heavy stand Bird’s-Eye Maple, 
Birch, Beech, some Cedar and Rock Elm. Four 
miles to R. R. Sell cheap to close an estate. 
HENRY DBEGENHARDT, Adm. 
37 E. 2nd St., Fond-du-Lac, Wisc. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


SSIS 
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FOR SALE OR INTEREST IN LUMBER YARD 
30 miles from Asheville, N. C. Close to Smokey 
Mt. National Park. Good propositions. 

Address “P. 17," care American Lumberman. 








HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 
Advertise in the Classified Advertising 
department when you want to sell 
something in the lumber industry. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Second Hand Machinery 


FOR SALE—BUSS BAND SAW, 36” WHEELS 
Good condition, $35.00. FREY BROS, LUMBER 
cCO., Michigan City, Ind. 











HAVE YOU A TRUCK YOU WOULD LIKE TO 
TRADE? ADVERTISE 
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